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PREFACE 


This book now presented before the pubJsc contains a des 
cnption of the social and political conditions of India and shows 
the course of her evolution At the same time jt is a study of ail 
the relevant topics conn“cted with the main subject and is in- 
tended to convey to the reader a complete idea of the cultural 
growth of this country It is particularly suited to the neiils 
of students taking a course m Indian civics 

Vhile deahog with the administrative structure of tne 
country special care has been taken to show clearly the position 
obtaining at present and chat to be found after coming into 
operation of the Government of India Act of 19JJ The proM- 
saons of this new Act have been given in italics 
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A xrord about tr^<lxK''iaon appears to be 
izecessary Special notaaons hu c been used to 
make the pronunacLon or o'.ental xiords qiute 
clear Ordirarilp the folloTrmg nofaons haxe 
been adopted for xoxrel sounds — 

2=37; a=:Sfr, i=T, u=?, u==3i, e=^, 

iU=^, 0=att, 2 U=j 7% 

The cofisonaou ha\c their usual pronunaaaon 
cscept as indicated belov . — 

d=?, d=?, dh=?T, d'^T, gh=:^, lh=^, 
n=rr, n=scr^ ii=r, n==T, n=jr, q= j » 
r=^, ss=:g-, s=?r, s=«r, , t=^, t=z th^sr, 

th=s 

But such names, histoncal or geographical, as 
are geaeralh xvnrtsa la one particular ap and 
involve no ambigtut) as to their pronmjciauoa, 
hax*e been usualli xintten in that w^j- and 
diacritical marks hax e been used onl\ occ-sionallv 
as necessary. 
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Tbi Subje't . 

Into .s a U=d of ana». ‘’^dual 

lostly b= pto»d of a to?l> dlgnjBed 

attainments Her teauge is gf g marrellousk high 
and tin IsTel ot her of dns 

It aaonld be amply “tf ’* .dea of the poaeth 

chaptei to give even “ b°'' „„„aves vith noting 

of QTilizaooQ and sre mus of h« colture tn 

vety bnefly ao»e ^ra" of bet people 
Older to understand tne present 

Tie Vmtj of Cultim , 

1. baa been o^en 

not a country, meaning there y ^binng it bdong 

of he- terntones is great and and speaking 

to different races, foUo^g ^ denvmg this fact and ■*£ 
different languages ’^"tc is ^ even m the 

farther observe that there ai ^ vast 

modes of hfe of the f „^5“^ture and avih 

countrv Nevertheless, the ,„„jfiaal differences 

aauon very easilv finds, in spite of the supem^^^^ 

that first attract the eve, that “ ^ remained 

one culture and one avilizatioii historv It has 

unb-oken throughout the long a^ oilrute that she has 
been a marked charactenstic ot n« 
been able to assimilate the various ^ ^ 

rrere mtrodneed mro ihe country from tme 
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ioreii:flei> coming into, inhabiting oi even conquering, its 
lerntone' 

The central fcamrc of ihis cmluaaon is Aryan around 
•which other tores have been associated according to their 
proper places This Aryan element in her cinlizaaon 
has altravs been and snll is the most predominating factor in 
the developmeai of her culture The social institutions 
vrbich the \rvans established in the very begpaning have con- 
tinued in essence even upto the modern ames and have only 
been modified frota time to nree as necessity has arisen. It is 
rather sctaage obsen c tha. India which is reputed to be one 
of the most cooservaare countries of the vrodd has very 
peacefully adopted certain feawtes of other avilizations which 
p'oved useful or were found oecessarv It stands to her credit 
that eves iq the furtherance of rdigious cause ot spread of 
various religions she has not witnessed the horrors of war 
<0 cosmos in other countries. She has adapted herself to 
the grow tog needs of all Qmes sod has suceneded u effecoag 
marvellous religious levoluaons peacefully and even without 
seriously atfeenng the life of her people » The fandameatil 
unity ot her cultu'e has been throughout mainuined 
111 Ceif^otur'js 

It IS important to realise that the credit of discovenag this 
unitv in Indian socul and cultuial hfe does cot belong to the 

•‘for eiLiapk tto rpread of Boddhism ttrouttcot the ermaiTT viJ 
tm xKiaJt, nperse^t the prmlenr Irufic f»tpon o- >s>in the reviTtl 
cl Kindjitta ilinort conplnr cxtenoniUKei of BeiJW. Thr larre- 
doCTico ot IsUti TM tmeaeVt-ay iifTtded •with sotae t-cublet a.-ia esm 
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bwdsnt of history and avilizauon, tor such a con-iaousness 
Isis been a common feafurc of her prevailing life From almost 
the very beginning of avilized htsto'y India as a vrbole has 
been feeling one and her people, creo tbs masses, have been 
consaous of this unity Even in their day toslay ufe they 
reate verses, when performing ordinary religious ntes, which 
make them constantly consaous that the whole of India has 
been regarded as one and its vanous cities and nvcT should be 
looked upon by all as fonning Unhs lo a chain \giin the 
Indian pdgasns who warn to visit the hoi) places have to go 
ftotn one comet ot the country to another and from 
province »o province to complete thcjr joumei, aid 
this has been going on since long before US'* lavenooi of 
railways vihich facilitated th" work of passengers This 
has certainly bound her p-ople bv cosonioa ties m one 
consaous whole In this coonecuon, it is also worthy of oots 
that as far as the hte beneath the surface is concerned, it is 
the same ot in all parts ot the country and despite the 

di5erences of language and even of religion the common fea 
tures arc predominantly great and manv This tnav be most 
easily observed in common popular soa^, food, clothing, 
household articles and religious, ethical ot pohacal ideas of 
the common people 

Ssas} Structure — WbcJer^jc cf life 
In this place only a few aspects of Indian soaaJ hie can be 
very summarily noticed which mav just give to the reader an 
outline of India s «oaal structure One ot the most important 
charactensnes of Indun life is the conception of wholen-*ss 
of life Indun thought regards life as one comnlete whole 
iad approaches its goal in a srndi“ac manner It does not 
und*Ktand life m iti separate water oght compartments For 
ttample, it will not a'low a division of ’ife in o private and 
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pTiblac OT a d-Ti^oa ica) varocs cla'^'es of daaes m 
d^e*ec 5tand»'d' cioisl.^ dar p-waiL It bdieres 13 
oc“ codO'ccadirs idea or Daatnia rrh-di caaaot b; lo5t 
a^hr Q in srev 'phsr^ ot Us. It is this Dhitaa •vhici 
utJ tSi. a raaa hod he sboJi orer h*s pavers to God, 
hoT fce 'boa.d da. sr'th idj, ho^ he should treat fcis 
rsaavet, o' behave vods hi> «c'nn3, hovr he should 
's-e.corae h-s g’-e'„ asd «5 oa. Siirdladv the divisioa bet 
vreta the <ta e aad the chcich o' hel m ' can the economic 
and cioal aspects o' hte u cot a csaited oce. All 'paes 
feon the saets Dhartca aad the ln»^; has to obev it just 
as fcis 'ttb ects hire to, aod r tejoiatss the ecocosic 'ife 
taudi as the sool lac. 

Cer" ps > e* Oir* j k. 

\ao±er tc^ letpomct cbanceoscc of Indus Lfe is tts 
coscso^Ltio o-tlooL. It u pitncolailv oo'ero'thv tha* 
lodjfi thoofin'’ Judges it* es eccal vo'th of a esanby the 
nm-es h* possesses and the ctpe ©i scandird he aa.n- 
tams m his Lie and cot bv the «ece to which he belongs, the 
oantTV which he tohabic, o* the rthgioa which he p'o- 
feses It resards oa*’s ‘kaToa (acQoos) as the cnteaaa of 
one’s real woth. ^cco'diog to ibit idea the Icdias soaetv 
^dUresa'dasJowa low dass of .ts own fo’d as lOTich 

as a treabd of aa ahea nee doing the same ot bnsi 

OS'S. It wiJ cot have th* paTiahtt to regard any of its own 
icenbera as kighc' than a mcabe* ot fo'er^n soo g tv simplv 
because of the forme" bonz i& own tnensbe* 

Smsl Irsttvf Cc/*" Sysi^r- 

^“^5 these facts an cicd, wc tnar coace a few soaal 
instin.nons whids have pbved an impotan" part in the lac-an 
L-e. Such an ias&tntioa is that of the caste. It is a tench 
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debated question as to bou? fat the caste system u as or at the 
present dac is an eciJ Widiout, hovrever, going into the 
quesuon at length, we may metelv noace certain important 
aspects of the systerr 

The organizauon of taste is essentially a ditision of soaery 
into vanous classes according to the profession or occupauon 
of the members Broadlv speaking, pov ers at the command 
of soaety have been divided into those of (1) learning 
and mental or spmetial strength, (i) physical strength, 
(5) wealth, (4) physical senice and manual labour 
These powers hare been given to different classes, commonly 
known as Brahmana, Ksatuta, Vaisra and $udra, whose 
tank has been determined by the powers ihev possess It is 
important to remember that the power of monev has been pla 
ced very low ui the rank In the modem tunes m Vresieta 
countnes, the power of money has grown to vast proportions 
and IS able to command almost all other powers This « an 
iffiporraat difference bemeen the rwo ones of organiaaaon 

Another imporunt feature of the caste system is the present 
standard of determirung one s caste Somehow or other, 
this standa’-d has now come to be one s birth The standard 
of ‘karma’ seems Co have definitely gooe fo die background 
This has appatendv resu’ted in gross mjusticcs being done 
to various persons and classes ot persons It has deprived 
many an able man of his right to nse higher in soaety 
and has prevented lots of people of the lower castes from 
achieving success and being scviceable to humanity at 
large without any fault of rfieirs At the same tune, it 
has tended to restrict education and to encourage the 
high caste people to live, m piacace, the life of low caste 
people and suU have the vanitv or audaaty to call themselves 
high-caste people So that as a matter of fact a deplor 
ab'e state of affairs has developed in the ca'=te sys em 
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Another important feature of this system is the organi 
zation of the various castes as units of society It may be gene 
rally remarked that a caste itself is a highly democratic asso 
aauon It maintains no distmction of high and low, rich and 
poor, educated and uaedacated, etc AH belong to one 
brotherhood and have the same rights From the point of 
view of efficiency of organization, some of the castes have 
displaied a marveUous developoicnt The caste panchayat 
has been in many places a verv strong force for mending the 
life of its caste-men and has been often known to dispense 
justice very properly and effiaentlv. 

The last feature to be nouced is the principle of dimng 
and marriage Intei^luimg and mtei-marcage are rtoC al 
lowed according to the caste rules However, important 
changes aw now visible affecting this organisation both as a 
result of the efforts of social and religious reformers and of 
state activities 

Having thus seen some of the important features of the caste 
system, it is necessary to obsene that this otgaruzat ion has 
spread throughout the country and is to be found m all the 
provinces It is essentially an inscicuuon of the Hindu soeieci T 
but can be traced to be enstng m some measure ot other 
even among other commumties 
The Joint Tamih 

The institution of joint family is another very important one 
from many points of view. The jomt family is essentially an 
economic umt of soaety* and from die ethical pomt of view is 
a training ground for social and pohtical virtues It teaches a 
small group of people to Uve together amicably and for the 

’ All the membe'i of the family hold the fam ly ptopetty jointly and 
their total mcome n colUctad m a tommon fund the uiaoagein-nt buns 
entrusted to on* member iiho u nnally the eldest member of the family 
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benefitofaU They have theinterest of all at heart and deve 
lop in themselves the virtues of citizenship Moreover, it 
develops the spirit of helping one another and of sacrifice for 
the sake of others In fact the pint ^mily is a society in 
miniature- 

Again from the educational point of view also the pint 
family is a verv impomnt instituaon The constant influence 
of the mother and the father and also the sisters and brothers 
and other relauvcs uorls upon the child and helps it to pick 
up much information and also enables it to appreciate life As 
a matter of fact educauonists have realised the cducauonal 
wiue of a joint family and where such an institution is not to 
be found, certain artifioal arrangements are made to create 
the home atmosphere for the child ’ 

Marrtagt. 

Marriage is another very important insutution of Indian 
soaety * Here ir has got a paruculac sanctity which is not 
to be found elsewhere According to the Hindu notion, it 
IS a permanent union between a man and a woman for the 
performance of religious duties and is consequently indisso- 
luble, so that there is oo question of divorce However, 
polygamy is allowed and one man can have many w ivc> at 
the same time ; but in practice it is verj rare to find a man 
having two or more wives But a woman cannot marry 
mote than once esc^t where custom allows her to do 
so, as for example among the lower castes So much 
stress has been laid upon conjugal fidelitv in Indian 

for example in Atnmcs 

* Marriage bcm» a common uiatituTioD alirmr cKrou-hoi.t the ftocl4 
*e »re not aJs-aj'j cofueiout of «t as soirerJMos deserting particular notice 
boweyer the doctnne of sb^uoa of mtemge prj.tised la Xussu has 
evused most people to the necessity of » close studs of t-iarria|e problems 
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soaety that womca have most wJlmglv ptefeited to throw 
themselves alive into the bnmmg fire in order to save 
their honour and chastity (known to history as the jauhat 
system), and sometimes their love for their husband has 
been so intense that thqf could not sufier the idea of separa- 
tion and burnt tbemsdves on the pyre of the bus 
band (sad system) niere have been undoubtedly many 
abuses, for the prevenaon of whii^o liie practice o£ sad has 
been by law prohibited*, sull however the ideal is great, 
admirable, unique and rather supecbutnao 

Among the Muslims divorce ts allowed and a man can 
have four wives at a time but this is not the usual practice. 
Among the Christiaos divorce is allowed but there can be no 
second marriage as long as the first marriage subsists The 
Legislature has, however, by special legislation, provided for 
marriages to be coniiacied irrespective of religious petfot 
mances Such a maruage is known as avil marriage The 
custom of having more husbands than one, that is, polyandry, 
IS found among certain classes in the HimUayan region or m 
South India Certain aboriginal tribes and low caste people 
have also got tbs custom 

Tin PosiUoa if Womin 

In tbs connection, we may briefly note the position wbch 
women occupy in the Indian society. In the first place, as 
regards economic matters, they atd mostly dependent upon 
their husbands or fathers • They ate not usually the earning 
members of the family except either in the few bghiy edu- 
cated families where they have been employed in services or 

* Vilf KeguUTion S o£ 1129 (during Lord Wjlhicn Brotiacki 

'’Thrrr are cereaio legal disabaLtaes attaching to iromeQ particoiail? 
IS Hisdo lociecr as regards lolientaace or occupatioo of propeirr 
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professions or la lower classes where there is no parda system 
and the women go out for work In the second place the 
system of parda prevails which has effected the seclusion of 
women to the narrow arcle of their family This has kept 
them not only dependent upon he men and ignorant for 
the most pare hat has pos ttvelv pceveated the growth of 
education among th'm and con^equendt to some extent 
among their children The parda obtains mostly among the 
Muslims and among the higher or nche classes of Hindu 
soaety In the third place the women arc the mistresses and 
managers of their household On them depends much of the 
happiness of the family and almost the w bole administration 
of domestic affairs Indian society regards w omen as part 
nets ot* men and not as their compeotors That is why it 
has tried to make a division of functions or dunes instead 
of leaving both to compete m the same sphere In 
the fourth place, the Hindu ideal gives a very high place to 
th* woman She is always named with her husband and her 
name comes before his, for example Sita Rama Radha 
Kiisna Again to mother is due the highest reverence, who is 
regarded as super or to Heaver) Itself Moreover the eternal 
power or the divme force of creation has be n represented 
as a female fAdi Saka) It must be remembered that 
the Hindu soactv did not aim at providing equahty or 
equal facihties to men and women in even sphere of life 
On the other hand, it tried to secure the best happiness of 
the family by making both inter dependen and requiring 
them to perform functions which (oioed together would 
make a complete hfe No sort of competiuon or class 
dispute has been allowed to enter the sacred precincts 
of the family Both husband and wife )omed together 
are regarded as one prison, that is why wife is known as 
“Ardhangini ” 
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Education 

The subject education will be dedt with in detail in a 
later chapter Here ti ma\ suffice to sav that in the past India 
laid a great emphasis on education and both in theory and in 
practice th* educated or learned class (Btihmana class) was 
placed at the top of society and comitiaaded reference from 
all including even the rulers Females were also educated and 
sometimes rerv highlv, so roudi so that even some of the Vai- 
dic mantras appear to have been coming from the females 
Later on also wc find certain higblv educated ladies Though 
education does not appear to have been univetsaJly advocated 
for all classes alike, we find even from very early days, for 
etample from theMautyao tunes, that there has been mass 
education in a considerable degree Later on dunng the reigns 
of Mushm rulers also education appears to have been wide 
spread among the people However, since the decline of the 
Mughal rule education like many other essentials of life ap* 
pears to have fallen to the background and the intervcaing 
penod of poliacal disturbances between the Mughal and the 
Bt tish rule has be^n a period of rapid decline in education as 
in many other important rrattets Now, however, efforts ate 
being made for the sjsread of education and though only a 
very small percentage of people is educated, education is now 
fast spreading The medium of a foreign language been 
a great drawback in the spread of mass education but now 
steps are bemg taken to remove the drawback as fat as pos 
sible 


Eabits ^ Customs 

It is not easy to give mbncf any comprehensive account of 
the habits and customs of the Indian people and of then mode 
of life However, we may observe certain s ery prominent 
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who occupy parts of Sontheu and Central Indis The third 
race is that of the Mongolians ttho occupy the Hima’ayan 
\alle s, Assam and Burma A mixture of Aryans and Dra- 
vidians is found in most parts of North India, while a 
mixture of Mongolians and Dravidians is to be found in 
Bengal and Orissa There appears to be some mixture of 
Aryan blood also in these parts The Drayidians mixed 
with Scythians are to be found in VC estern India The other 
races hke the Turks, Iranuns, Portuguese, French and 
Enghsh occupy a vcr\ nuno' position 
Generally speaking »he Ar\ans are ull in suture and fair in 
complexion The prominent parts of their dress ate a tut 
ban and a dhoti and some loosely sewn garment on the body 
and sometimes trousers and among the females the s3iee 
They have strict rules of mainage and general morals The 
Dravidians are usually short in suture and dark in complexion 
Their dress is also remarkable and consists of a special type of 
dhod, a shirt, a garment on the body and sometimes a small 
turban Their diet is also distinguishable from that ot the up* 
country people. Apart from these tuo classes, certain other 
classes deserve ipeaal ment’on For example, the Bengalis 
differ in matters of dress and diet from other people. Ordi- 
^arlly, they put on a loose type of dhoti and a loose tjpeof 
body garment called ‘kurta’ and are usually bare-headed 
The speciality of their diet consists m predominance of rice 
and fish Again the Rajputs have also certain very specul 
characteristics and so on 

Rr//j/oy 

There are a number of religions professed m India How- 
ever, we may notice only the chief ones The most impor- 
tant IS the Hindu religion whose foUoxvers number about 68 
per cent of the toul population Akin to the Hmdu religion 
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localiT, for eiauple the people la fhe ciaes differ ^ try mach 
from rhose in the \illages or the pcop'e of Bengal differ from 
tho«e of Rajputana Again people of the hilly regions differ 
froir those of the plains These differences arise chiefly on 
account of differences in weather, climate, soil, products and 
the ease or difficulry of oroconng a livelihood These differ- 
ences also result in differences of habits and cultural develop- 
ments For csan'Dle, people m the hilly regions arc hardy and 
active, tl ose in the plains ate easy go'ng and luminous, those 
in the des»rts live in a differeor manner, and so do those who 
inhabit forest areas 

Of'upafm, IFeaM Education 
Occupation also determines m an important degree one’s 
mode of life For example, the ary labourers differ remark 
ably from the village farmers The people ot learned pro 
fessjons differ from those of ocher professions and so on 
\giUQ the wealthier classes differ m their ivodes of life 
from the poorer cksscs and so do the educated classes from the 
uneducated classes 

Population 

Toe toal populat on of lodia according to the Census of 
IS l},aS,57, 778 while in 1921 it was only 31,89,42,480 
Of the toal number o*^ inhabiunts, the Indian states have 
8,15 10,845, that is, a little over 23 per cent of the total popu- 
tion The province of Bengal has the largest population, 
then the United provinces, and then Madras Of the total 
population, about 90 per cent belong to the rural area As re 
gards immunities it is noteworthy that the hlindus who 
orm the majontv of the populauon comprising about 68 
^r cent predominate in the Umtwi ptovjices, Bihar and 
Unssi, Assam, Central India, Ra;p«tana, Bombay and Madras 
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Of these ho^erer the chief auniber about twelve or thirteen. 
The most widelv spoLea language is Hindi- This word 
Hindi IS liable to ranous interpretations It comprises mainlt 
Eastern Hmdi and Western Hindi but ma7 very wellinclud" 
Bihari and Ra astharu also Western Hindi mar also include 
what IS called Lrdu About one third of the people speak 
this Hmdi language Ginnected in vanous degrees with this 
Hindi are th Marathi the Paoiabi, and the Gujarati Next in 
importance corres th“ Bengali and then come Tclugu, Tamil, 
Kanarese and Mala'^lam which are chiefly spoken in the 
south Onya which is spoken in Ons^a and Burmese which 
u spoken in Burma “ 

We can dassifr the numerous languages of India according 
to their sources into fire groups The first b that of the Indo- 
Aryan languages including Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Panjabi, 
Rajastham Bthan Bengah and o’bers The second group is 
that of the Drandan languages induding Tamil, Tdugu, 
K.anatese Malaralam Tulu and others The thud group is 
that of the language* of the ‘Abongmes ’ The fourth group « 
that of thelraaianbrancb of the Aryan languages induding 
Persian and Pashtu The fifth group is that of the Western 
languages induding Bnghsh, French Portuguese, and others 
Another important quesuon connected with the languages 
IS that of the script The most important script is that of the 
Deonagari in which Sanskrit is wntten. It is in this «cnpt 
exactly or with slight modificaaons that Hindi, MaratH 
Bihan, Rajasthani and rreo Gujatati and PanjJbi ate written. 
Then there is the Persian«cnpt in which Persian and Urdu etc. 

“According to li» Censu £sora of ISJl tie speikers of Tinsns i»n 
XUijes PT 10 000 c£ the popoUtum w — Western Hind 2041 Bengjl 
1125 Ehari 7J7 Telngn. 712 MantHs ISS Tamil, 182 Panjabi 452 
R.1 anbani 497 Kanarese J29 Onya JI» Gujirat JIO Malavalam. 
261 Burmese 253 Easters Hindi 224 and so on. 
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aie iratteii Another important script is that m ^tach Beng^ 

15 tmtten, which is m tealitc only a bye form of Nagaii Th 
soathem languages comprised in the Dtavid an group and 
Burmese have also different scripts \gain Enghsh and 
other u estern languages have an altogether different scnpt 

Kcctssi^ oj a tammm lai^g^ &rd a common scupl 

Amidst the divetsitv of languages and scripts the necessitv 
has been keenly felt partlcularlv m r cent times of l^vmg a 
common language for the whole ot thecountn The oossi 
bdity of such a £.ngu. Franca has ten vem v iJclv^^dis cussed 
and three schools have com- to the foteftont, on- 
Hindi, another Urdu and the th rd English Ot these Englnh 
appears to have the least chance of success b-cause ol its bemg 
foLgnm language and in scope and of its being the lea 
popli Hml appears lo hare the best chance of success 
beLse first of all i. is a rerv highlv der eloped language 
and embodies in greatest measure the 
countty, secondly it is most „ 

IS tmtten m the -NagaiT s-tipt which is most 
India Urdu havmg a scnpt f °f"'^ 2 ^tss 

Imguages and not bemg so highlr developed ^ much le 
chame of success Bengab is undoubmdiv on »f “e ““t 
highly developed of Jndi. Jiu, n In 

peculiar scnpt that it can havv. Tamil and 

a 'langna Ftaniaf Similar is the case "'I- 
Telugu which m addmon to the disadvinag g 

have disadvanages of to orvn chieflv consistmg m narrow 
ness of scope and tradiuon . 

As regards script .he "^^Xsus RepoA“ of 

very keenly felt and as observed in the Cens 
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1931, ‘The need for a common script for Ind^ is probably 
even greater than that for a common tongue” 

'Econome tm iitimi 

No account of a people can be regarded as complete which 
fails to mention its economic conditions In India, the 
economic coodi ion ot the people is very unsatisfacto-y 
While on the one hand vie do find certain very wealtln 
persons, on the other the bulk of 'he population is very 
poor and the average income pet capita is very small^* 
In ancient times, India used to be a very prosperous 
and wealthy country In medieval ages, the accounts of 
the Mughal Empire aod the Vi ayanagar Empire also show 
that the count*" was economically very highly developed. 
Foreign travellers have borne tesutnony to this observa 
non and lemains of old buildings and other works of 
art also demonstrate this However, during the few cen 
tunes following the decay of the Mughal Empire a great 
economic distuibaace appears to have taken place and 
while the people became poorer they at the same time culn 
vated the habit of concealing their wealth This has dunng 
the modern times tesulted lo a low standard of life prevailing 
throughout the country 

Another important factor has to be noted India has 
always been aod still is chiefly an agncultural country And 
agriculture attained in India a very high degree of effiaency 

DiSrrent « timatcs ajsd calcolatioiis pUce this iDcOme at ^ ffe ent 
figures while cne <s imate gjTts thu income to be Ra. It annually, aa 
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Even novT only a few imDrovemenis ate possiole^ Bat 
at the same time, Indnn mdustnes nad also attained a high 
degree of effiaency and wide renutaaon , but in mod** n 
tim»s due to vanous causes^* whil-* m the first place ndustr al 
development has not kept pace ni^h other countries, n the 
second place, her onn indastrifc. ha e often dc'-Uncd, and m 
the third place bet agnca’mre also has re-ruxaed behind nand 
\orv, however, efforts are being •^ad' to r"vi\ o u pros e 
both agnculture and o^h-r industi-s Lack ol educauon 
pamcularly of practical training is a g eat Lnpedi'renx in e 
wav Again tnoug'^ vanous p'O-inaa 

governments are derotmg their attenion to this o 

Tndi-an Ilfs much still remtics to be done and the Go% cm 
ment cannot escape th^ blame oi lack of tuU attention 
particularly in the past 
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ship, or iQ differences of language, dress, habits and 
customs 
Era of Kiform 

Later on came an era of reform w/ucb S3w the growth of 
Buddhism aud lainism and other religious mcscmeats Tlie 
most iinpottan howe\ cr, in its cffc ts on the counfy and her 
nrihaaijoii was Budohism w hich tried on the one hand to intro 
duce among the people certain in portant loeas of social re 
form like the futility of ‘caste system , on the other it tried to 
purge the exist ag religious system of various evils, for exam 
pie, the pract ce of sac^ce Tae i-ffuence o£ Buddhisa- on the 
cultural side oflndian life is however most remaikable, from 
practical point of view, i the spread ol education according 
to a certain system and on cectain lines and m the emphasis it 
laid on the purity of character and disapline of conduct Ids 
also visibL in the v orks of Art of that period Yet ic is not to 
be demed hat the earlier avibxation continued to have a 
stronghold on the Indian people thioughout but the reforms 
inrroduccd w ere importan* and acceptable to the people geae- 
rallv and as a matter of fa't in the course of time, the\ were 
made an inahcnabl“ part of the Indian cultur* 

Conflict mth Islam 

"Ihc neat important landmark is the advent of Islam 
Upto that time all authorities agree that India maintained a 
very high standard of morality and toleration With the 
new factors coming mtoplav, however, the country witnessed 
a marked upheaval Into'etancc with religious persecution 
vas introduced but in coarse of time it had to be given up 
The contact, however, of Islamic and Indian cultures pro- 
duced important results which may be noticed in two different 
periods In the first penod leaing upto the beginning of 
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Harmomous coTrbinition 

The second period witnessed * esdrot w hich 

oftnelongconflictmgeoltniojdid essentially 

a common cniliz^tion e^olved \ . 

Aryan or Hindu, had certain features ^ 

culture In the important sphere of human ac 

with art and literature, we find a harmonious jculpturt, 

two The Hindu fine arts embracing n- v 

painting and music were Vilthl, developed 

systems As tagardsliterature, we find tna h 

language known as Hindi or Hm ustan^ The birth and 
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cuhuica and but fd the di^eien'' *-cn.pi used for it and. sotre 
diffe'ei ce in prosodv the t~o languages Ilmdi and Urdu 
areiruchihe '.amc 

It IS hou "Ter i rportam to remember that srhile the earlier 
cudization could easilv as'iuilaie he toreign cultures intro- 
duced into InUia b* ore th- amt al of tec ' lushms, for esam- 
ple, bv the ‘SaLa'^, tSe ‘\uecras’ aod others by a double 
process of os crporccTTg them hr its cssenna^ superiority and 
hr giving mcTi a saiuble place m its 050 »old, it could not so 
complete!! ajairmUm toe culrure mtrodneed by the Musums 
\Te find therefore mat ihoagh the IncLan culture is snll 
one uhich IS cssenualn Ar ?d or Hindu, modified to some 
extent by other influences, and there ha> been undoubtedly 
a marked degree ot assi-ruLoon, the two communities are 
snh separate and someiicDes diibcuU snuations anse m the 
settlement of then disputes This, however, it may be 
observed, does cot desaov tne cultural unity of the country 
as a wnoie 

Dm/in 

Then cam* a peaod ir toe his on ot Indian culrire which 
though lasing compa'a! re \ tor a short tune shoe; ed a mark- 
ed declins la cultuiv and avnlization The great vi'tues on 
which India pnded, tor example those 01 veracty, honesty, 
and fidehrv and the grea* adv^jicemcni m arts, saence, litera 
ture and learning appear to be vamshiag Some kind of a 
Hindu revn al u as attcirpied particularly by the Marathis but 
It failed to reach the mark and as a matter of fact diverted 
Its energies m dealing wth imnoT difieicnces One cannot 
fail to ob erre that much ot this decline was due to the poha 
cal arcumstances of the countrr This sad decline had three 
most unwelcome resuis In the fir^t place, the cultural Lie 
of the country feE tro-n a marked heieht into a deep vaEey 
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cnppimg her health, Tf^altlTand prosperm In the second 
place It piesemed sucli a gloomj picture to the Eu opeam n ho 
came into India that they could not for a long tm-e reahsc c e 
esscnttal gieatncss of Indian culture and could no ever 
imagine Its past glory But saddest ot all, it m>de even 
Indfans forget themselves, iheur rc -1 culture and attainmen-s 
Even they could hardly bd.ete that their ciiiljai ion had 
ceen esscntiaUj so high only a few centuries back 

Contact D ith tti \l^esf 

The coming of the Europeans and the contact of the 
East and the West may be regarded as the last stage 
mtheevoluuon of Indian cul-ute This contact can 
looked at from different points of i est and its eaects 
have been really n amfold W e may, tios. es er, nonce h re 
the duel of the new forces wnich have been at uoik ine 
tutietecnth century must be regarded as a very imp 
penodnoionlvin the htstory ot European “'“’’nes b»t 
also in that ol India It aw the giov th ot “J , 

and the mfusion of a n-w bfe into the people of 
India From cultural pomt of v.ew the ™P»™f 
at work have b-=n-(.) The growth 

and the invention of steam, tailwais, c ,c r Ilfs 

force has effected an nnptecedeatcd c , vo'ld 

ot the people not onl) ot India but^o 

(2) Introducuon of Chiistianit} creaung a sepa- 

tntxoduced a different religion in t e co jj^ssionaries it 

rate community, on the other «S p ,n India 

has helped greatly the spread of the West 

(3) The introducuon of social a^ p slackening the 

into this countrv This has chieffy growth of 

bonds of caste and joint faiul} ® , rcuve avic Lfe 

Indian Kauonalism and infasmg a spirit ot acu 
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(4) The spirit of reform \ihich has actuated a number of 
Indians to form \arious societies or to follow in the footsteps 
of certain outside reformers These societies aim at both 
social and religious reforms 

During the last man\ decades vanous important movements 
hat e been set afoot for the progre's of Indian people in their 
tanous aspects of life Ahohton, modification, or reform 
of the old ideas, systems and customs and introducUon of 
new culture or revival ol the old have all been attempted 
with more or less success 
Tht PAi« 

The latest phase of her caltural development 1? a kind of 
revival of the old culture with only necessary and useful 
modifications in the light of the present day knowledge 
India 1$ again occupying a prominent place in the woild 
Her merits are bung recognised her culture is being 
appreciated and her ideas and ideals respected For some 
ume mere was a tendency among an important secuon of the 
educated people to follow the We t almost blindly But 
now the time is gone and the West itself finds that its 
culture lacks certain imporunt attnbu‘es which Indian 
culmre possesses It is needless to say that the study of 
ancient Indian hterature by Europeans, the work of Indian 
individuals outside India and the hfc and work of SwimI 
Vivckanand, Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi and numerous others 
have opened the eyes of the world and it is not too much to 
say that the world nay find a useful shelter f-om the evils of 
western avdizationwluch ate no more secrets now in the calm 
and peaceful atmosphere of the Indian domesticity, the noble 
and lofty tone of her philosophy and the high morality advo 
cated by her great I ead>.rs and nraensed by her deserving sons 
and daughters 
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The Ancient Peno'’ 

Thus while ue see that no trulv historical of 

the administratn e s\ste'n predating during the pre J,fauryan 
a'^ecan begj\ “n, uehasegota dsa’-record of the jvlauryan 
age But a?air th'-ie is a deplorable brea'*. for cetituiies 
unul w e come to the Gupta age and ev en then we hat ^ go^ no 
satisfactorr account of the admtmstratne structure Some 
theoretics.! tteatmert of tht subjects of administtatton. has 
ccrtainlv been gnen in the ‘Dharma Sutras’, ‘Dharma Sastras’ 
and other works of literature but how fat they rcpre#<^r't tbe 
actual working of adnumstralion cannot be said with ^*>7 
definiteness Some help is also derived from insctipuons 
But then again a serious break occurs uauJ w e come to the days 
of Harsa when thanks to Bana, his Harsacharita and KSda'n* 
ban furnish us with a detailed account of the administration 
After another break we come to the twelfth ceotuff when 
Kalhana wrote his Raitarangim’, but unfortunatelr it “ con- 
fined onl) to Kashmir 

Tie Medma/ Pir/o-^ 

The twelfth century marks the end of the ancient period of 
Indian histon During the medier«l age which the 

country had to face unprecedented difficulties and for cen 
tunes It was not easy to establish ativ tegular systetft of 
ministration I' w as oiiIt during the reign of Akbar that w e 
find a tegular admimsirat've madunery at w ork v hoSC detail- 
ed account is available in th- pages of Abul Fazal’s Ain i 
Akban Again there u awailabb a detailed account of the 
administrauve sj stem prev ailing in Marathi countries during 
the seventeenth and aghteentn centuries 
Th Modern Period 

During the modern penod which iray he said to begin 
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tne position of the village as the smallest unit of administration 
has been maintained tight dottn ftom the Hindu ages to the 
present day Similarl) the revenue system has held its ground 
almost throughout the course of Indian history 

Subjects dealt ntth 

In describing the sabent features of the earlier Indian pob 
tical organisation it -would be conveaicnt to look at us 
\ arious aspects separately one by one Thus we shall broadly 
speaking look at the soteragn potvcr, the e^ecumc, the 
legislature, the judiaary, the revenue, the land settlement, 
the arm) and warfare 

The Souwgn Poa>er 

There exists a great difference of opinion among scholars as 
to the form of government cMsung in anaent India and as 
to the person or persons in u horn was vested the sovereign 
power of the state Monarchy, despotic as well as constitu 
uonal, Oligarchy, Republic, Feudalism and Federalism, all 
these hate been shown or supposed to exist m anaent India and 
eveninaav one particular form there is a difference of opinion, 
very often due to lack of sufficient material, about the powers 
everased by and the limitations imposed upon the ruling 
authority It is therefore not quite safe to formulate any general 
pnnaplcs regarding the sovereign power However, we 
may say uith safety that the form of goternment which pre 
vailed most and of which we have definite records is monar 
chical Certain Buddhist accounts and also some other writings 
go to ptove the existence of r^ubbes and popular assemhbes 
of a very highly advanced type and of modern parba 
mentarv procedure Still the genera! trend of Indian pob 
tical thought appears to be &voutabIe to monarchy and as a 
matter of fact monarchy seems to be the most prevailing type 
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varjing *n different •‘ges SomeU-res the state proceeded 
to guide the tv hole life of the people inchiding its religious 
and moral aspect*, uhile at other tmes, as in medieval 
ages, the stale only col'ecied revenues protected the people 
from Mars and aggressions and almost finijhed its work 
there Du ipg modem umes the sute is gradually widerung 
its scope ot activitv 

The third res i.ct on was the w.U of the people In the 
tvords of Mr Ghoshal th* Vaidic king «as not absolute but 
hiipowc was limited by the will of the pcop’e as caressed 
in the tnba' assemblv The popular assembly tn the Vaidic 
age appears to be of two kinds The one is called 'Sabha' 
and the other “Namin’ Probably th- one was a big assemblv 
and the other a sma'ler council The assembly ot its small 
committee appears to be a )u<iicial mbiinaJ also We are 
however not qiit- certain of the eateni to which the 
assembly could control the e\ercue of power by the king 

Thi Exeni/ le 

The king was the cxecuuve head of the state and be 
conducted the admintstiauon with the help of his min-sters 
and aUo of the assembly 

For the purpose of admtmstcatioa, the kingdom ot empire 
was divided into several provinces and each province into 
smaller divisions, the lowest administrative unit being the 
viUase Such a system appeati to be m force with more or 
less effect during the medieval times also The system of 
mirusters also appears in some form ot other to be in vogue 
durinf» the medieval times and the Mar3tha system of 

‘ Dr Bern Pfjsad haj ptnnted oot that At its highest the Hindu state 
Kjs not merely a culture state but an all perrasive moral and spiritual 

sscciation The Slate in Anc ent Ind a p JOS According to the 
H -du political theory the king » like a father to his subiects 
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In the mediev al age when Muslim rulers ruled the country the 
law administered was taken from different sources As fat as 
the Hindu population was concerned it was allowed to be go 
verned bv its own exi ung laws as regards civil affairs But the 
criminal law mostiv conformed to Islanuc precepts According 
to Islamic con^ption also the primary sources of law were the 
religious scriptures Accordu^ to the Hanafi school there 
were four sources of law (i) 'ITic Quran which is supposed 
to be the word o*^ God (a) Hadis which means tradition 
andrefeis to th" practices of the prophet which ate coUectivelv 
knownasthe Sunna (})Ijma which means concurrence among 
the jurists and refers to the propositions accepted during the 
time of the first fout cakphs and (4) Ku)a$ which means natu 
ral reason guided bt ihcsp nt rather thanihe letter of the Quran 
During the modern omes under British rule also the 
sources of la atesarous For certain matters for example 
marriage adoption inheritance gift will etc the petsoiul 
law of the parties 1$ administered which is primanly derived 
from their respe cite senptures But even in this the law has 
b en modified from time to time bv direct legislation or 
judiaal interpretation For other rratters the primary source 
of law is the legislauve body which und-r the present 
constitunoa consists of several bodies At the head is the 
Parliament sitting in London wrhose enactments are binding 
on all people within the Empire Then there are the 
Legislame Assembly and the <^uncil of State which can 
legislat* for the whole of India And after that are the 
provmcial legislam e councils which can legislate for the 
respective provinces * Apart from these the various local 
bodies for example the Mumapal Boards and the District 

‘Under the new CoTernment of lod 2 Aci of 1935 the Centnl Legts 
la ve body « II cons st of ibe Omne I of Sute lad the Federal Assembly 
Jnd the ProT nc al Leg lit ee bead e» will consist of the LegisUi ve Counc 1 
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who lived as agricultu ists cattle t-nd-rs, artisans, ser 
\an's or actors etc shou dbe treatedas‘Sudras ’ A third im 
portant point is the s\ stem of ordeals It seems to be coming 
dort Q ^rom verj earh ages and continued up to quite late in the 
ancient period The pimciple underlying this system seems 
to be this s^hen neither the documeataty evidence nor the oral 
evidence witnesses can determine the guilt or otherwise 
of tne offender, not is the judge abletohnd out the guilt bv his 
reason, recourse can be had to an> of the ordeals according to 
circumstances W hen taking the hclo of these ordeals religious 
ceremonies have to be verj carefully and minutely observed 
The ordeals v ere man> mkmdand the Smrni writer Bnhaspati 
has mentioned nine of them m detail There was the ordeal by 
balance in vshiCh the guilfj person was supposed to wagh 
heavier when weighed a second time Certain ordeals were 
icTj bght and particuhrlv meant foe Brahmanas and women 
v,h 'e some others were very severe, for example to p'ove 
one s innocence one had to take a hot piece of gold out of 
heated oil without be.ng injured Another noteworthy 
po nt 18 the gradation of courts Even in pre Mautyan 
aee we find a descr ption of such couns Kautilya writing 
in the Maun an age has also mentioned regular scries of 
courts Sever'd local bodies and groups of persons as well 
as the village panchayat and the head of the village appear 
to have performed certain judicial functions 

The Muslim rulers who ruled in the medieval age also 
usually administered justice personallv and we have clear 
evidenc* of Jahangir and others aditurustenng justice them 
selves There were also established various courts but as 
obsened above the Hindu population settled most of its 
disputes in its village panchavats 

During the modern umes the Brmsh Government has 
established a tegular senes of courts and the village pan 
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chavat seems to have fallen mto the backsiround though 
there is in eridence an attemot to '■erne that old instttu 
tion and it is m certain places gaining ground 

The subject of revenue seems to have attracted notice 
from very early times Broadly speaking, svc can say that 
the Hindu theory in ancient India fixed as the standard of 
land revenue one si-sih of the gross produce But we 
find that it vaned from one sixth to one tenth But apart 
from th* land tax, revenue nas also derned from mer 
chandise and we find Baudhayana saving that a duty ot ten 
p*ceent should be levied on 1 1 ports of the sea And 
Gautama says that on certain ar icles of merchandise, as 
frvLts, honev etc on'y 1/60 (one sixueth) should be levied 
Ceifaia classes of persons were exempted from taxation 
Apastamba mentions Brahmanas ascetics, students, minors, 
svomen, the diseased, the deaf the blind and certain Sudras 
is '0 exempted In the Mauryan age it appears that one 
fourth of the land produce via« uken as land revenue while 
on goods of rrerchandisc the state fevi“d one tenth of the 
price for which thev were sold in the citi*s In Manu we 
find land revenue varvmg from one fourth to one “ighth of 
the 'and produce and t 3 X on mercbaadisc ODC-twenti“rh of the 
value and so on In the south of India we have a ••ecotd 
of the Chola kingdom in which i/6 of the gross orodu.^ 
was taken as land revenue But including all taxes about 
1/4 or even a little more had to be paid 

During the time of the Muslim rulers, Sher Shah used to 
of the gross produce as land revenue But 
Akbar fixed this proportion at i /j which could be paid either 
in cash or in land Srvaji the Maratha ruler, fixed 2/5 
of the gross produce as land revenue 
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During the modem times, in places where the zamindan 
system prevails and the setdemenc is tempoiary, the govern 
ment usually takes about jo^e of what the zammdar takes 
from the actual cultivator of the soil as rent In permanently 
settled parts the percentage IS about 25 only The payment 
made by the tenants is by no means uniform and \aries 
greatly v-ith the class of tenant But in those parts of the 
countrv where the rvotwan system prevails and the tenant 
pays drealy to the government the share of the government 
comes to about one fifth of die land produce 

Land ultlmtnt 

Connected with the subject of land revenue is the subjea 
of land settlement \Xe have a record of the eleienth 
century of the Chola kingdom in the south of India where m 
1086 AD the land aas measured and surveyed Again 
we find that Shet Shah also got the land measured while 
Akbar got regular surrey and measurement of the land made 
During the modern times survey is made very systematically 
and periodically 

As regards the settlement of revenue, the usual system 
prevailing in India was that in which the cultivator paid to 
the state ditcctlv But in modem times there ate two 
systems — one is the ryotwaii system in which the cultivator 
directly pays to the scare and the other is the zamindan 
system in which the rvots make the payments through 
the rammdars In the zaiiundati system as it prevails 
to day, in certain parts of the countrv there is permanent 
settlement, that is, the revenue has been settled once for all, 
while m other parts the settlement is made petiodicallv, the 
usual penods being ij, 20, or jo vears in various provinces, 
the last being the most common 
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Tie amy ard narfare 

The armv also has been m eais'ence from om eadv times 
and m anaent and medieval ages the king hnnsell nsed to 
lead the aimy About atmy admimstranoa are have a detailed 
tecoid of the Mautyan age We find that the army teas 
divided accoiding to the Hmdu conceonon mto font hmb 
these bmhs bemg the infantiv, the cataltv, the chanots 
and the elephants For the putpo<e of adnmustiaoon there 
tveieslv boaids ot panchavals each consisting ol five mem 
bets Font of the boa-ds looked after me our 
of the armv mentioned above afe, 

boatd looked after the navy and the smth 
transport and commissanat kgam, tee te a 
record of the Mughal nale dunng ^kbars orne mho also 
had an army of four hmbs tr ith the difference that instead of 
the chanots he had the attdlery -p-e modern ^ 

supplemented not onlv by the nave but also by the ait 
force 

In eonnection tn.h the army, me can also ”'“‘™ 

,n amen, Iniba marf-ate seems to bate “ 

mitha punctibou, regard for cermin 

mhich reveal a very high snmdard of etlum- ™de The 

Mahabharata lays domn dial a soldier J”' 

amiour mhen he has to figh. against one 

Again a soldier should not slat “f 

food, or IS asleep, thusn T™ has been 

He should al^o not ^ “I mounded enemy 

cut or reho has been disabled bv competent 
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doctots and if a ' ””°'ld ^ »'=d .nd^et 

rrounded and caotured he should 
free 
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The Bntiih Ccnne hon 

This IS in brief a general survey of the administrative 
structure of India during the ancient and medie\al ages 
and this in essence is the foundation on which the present 
svstem has been built \s we can sec the sj stem obtaining 
today IS based on the insQtutions and the ideas prevailing in 
earlier times Now we come definitely to the evolution of 
the present «v stem and It ts oecessatv before studying the 
actual wo'king of the constitution to studi in some detail 
the history of the growth of this consutution What has 
been said above can help us m understanding the baste 
principles, and the ideas working below the surface, of 
the Indian administration We can now notice the various 
steps that have led us to the present constitution As the 
history of the present constitution strictly speaking is 
only concerned with the British administration of India we 
have to go back to the dajs of the East India Company 
for the study of the sub|ect An important point m this con 
nection is the location in part of the Indian administrative 
machinen in England It is quite obvious that the connec- 
tion of India with England as it is in the irodern umes must 
cecessard) require the partial eiustence in England of the 
Indian administratnc machmen This has been a domi 
nant fact about the present Indian constituuon from the 
very beginning down to the p-esent day and mu't be borne 
in mind when studying its histor\ 

The East India Compa/y stplo iyo8 

Though the first constitutional document of importance 
as regards the Btmsh admiiustration of India is the Regu 
lating Act of 1775, « would be better to know into some 
details the constitution of the East India Comoany, for 
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thoBgh tot constituS^r^v concerned 
ifelf It affected considenbly the conduct of the British 
people m India 

It uas on the j.st of Decembei ,6o. that Queen El./abert 
of England granted a chatter inconiotating the Fas India 
Company In its ffr-t form as “Tne Governor and Comnam 
of merchants of London trading into the East Indies 
management mas onginallc m tne hands of a Got ernot an 
Connol but ttas la-et on entrus ed to a bouy of 
petsonsknonncollectoeh a the Board of Djrectots J se 
Directors mere annuallt elected be to s'ette holders nd th 
body of the share lower, mas koomn as the Conn of Pro 
pnetors The neat unpottam -hatter teas issued > 
teell m 1657 tenich teoteani,ed the Compan 
footing and mtused Ide and e-gour into it In 
Chad,; I granted .0 the Compant a fresh '‘f"" 
the Company aciimced the ,be Company 

;mn o-e- English eca in tne East 
began to exetase certain po^rers o 
tlty In Id, 8 anotner 

<hfScclnes,nithebegu)nmgofto.«h ce^^_^ 

mas leconsttnctcd and named as - 

metchants o- England gt,d m.o 

Peailiairent confi-oed ibis m i? Prelaid and the 

authonnes to deal tfidi tteGo^'r ot Fngland 

Governirent m India From the ^ ^ the 

the Companv succeeded m other 

Govemirent m Icdn n t ea j,, ac the ambassador 

nghls Si. Thomas Roe. in secnmig 

f'om Jarres 1 in the court of lahaoe^. Companv 

some rights for the Companv countT and 

seented tights of trade " '“°-"',f..cq„,red the rights of 
dunng the re gn of rariu»h > 
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trading Ttrjtbout pa>ing die dutr 

Apart from trading the Company aUo began to acquir** 
some zamindari property xrhicft gadually developed and in 
due course the three piesidcnaes ts-erc formed "nie first 
presidency v as that of Madias formed la 1652 The second 
vras that of Bombay formed 10 1689 and the thud was that 
<jf Calcutta (or for* William^ fotoaed n 1700 
Frp/r I7 o 3 I 177, 

After lyci toe Cbmpany b*inoie a stronger body and 
the interests o* the Company and the sure w“re now welded 
toget’-er As a matter of h'X what may be termed the fac 
tory stage nas oieiaod th* Company l^d oegun to acquire 
territonal possession During this pTiod, the Companv 
succeeded in defeating th* French 10 south India and the 
Natl ab of Bengal 10 Northern India, thus b-coming a do* 
m-nant power in the ^ouib and the practical nd't of Bengal 
in th» North I was 0 1717 that the ba*L'e of Piassey was 
fought winch resulted 10 the nctory of the Company and 
Its e evauon to the virtual niletship of Bengal After this th* 
Company coaid install and depose ihe Nawab of Bengal 
at pleasure In the sam* vear Clive was made the Governor 
of Fort William In 1760 the French power was finally 
overthrown at th* battle of Wandewash and Pondichetrv 
surrendered in 1761 

The nest constitutionally important date is the vear 1767 
in which Chvc made t>oliUcal settlements with the ilughal 
Emperor and the NawSb Vazu of Oudh This was done by 
the treaty of Ahahabad whicn secured for the Company the 
Diwani 1® of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, giving it a consticu 

"The D wju *» ilie higbnt nranue officer «’ho coJJcccnJ dw 
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C033I posiuon m the ad-nmistiatira ot ih^ 

^ t,6, at.e .. 

fotthe.eco"dtmc „ Doth 

Latrodaced is 2S th" s ^ 

Govmr'eat -wli-ch p oda*^ xii a v , Xn tHit 

resdrsandhad ob ab-ndo- d oon 

Tstem tae'e v:a& tvo po-ats t „ __ h N’^ab and 

Tn^reacally ot the nro mim^ auJ-o " ada'iais 

tH* Coiapany-tbe Nauao xra te non o 

mnoaofjasace ‘ J" ^ xe.aoD D]e 

defence o: the counter -crjiJe d e Co ^ 

to: the coUecaon ot teven v. Notr UJ ^ 

man mis for in practice h* *1 o t^=^ ^ ^ 

0 •’ef-nce and d sband d th \3tra ^ ^ 

aaaual aUowance Fo th ^ ^ ^oi^ted and 

non hotrever Indian offic.'^ bi^ 

ttro depatr Natrabs tr»re appoin ^^5 

tespcurely Some am ’’It r en coU^cnon 

w-t- aopointed to supem th- o ^ co'-nanv 

In th.s system 01 doub'- gov -a-- . 5 j^o b r« 

C5~cis“d all ruh"g authoarr it >.» Na-xab 

tXjnsib-i*T o*^ -daumstraaoa Oa t-i 
b-d to mrry on th- adaiiai tration bat had o P ^ 
divorce o'" ^u boatv from lespoa louc" 
cnis aad gross opnre«sioa of th p op Warren 

This Doable Got emra tr s pat » ' ^ ^ He 

Ha,angs teno becan “ di Gov roo o ^ aironii 

disnas ed the D-potv ‘Nav-aH ad r o ^ Calcutu and 

t-anoa- H- cscabli bed a Bo-rd o jXe aLo 

appointed Enc’Itsli collector and on ^ a.cd 

C'tabksh-d *vco cours o*’ -p, aopvlla 

cran*aal aaptals t-soeenve V at Calcu >a camiaal 

coa- ^as ^ed the ^^t-dd Ehwani Ada^-t a a 
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aopeUate court r^as called the Suddec Ntzamat Adal^t 
Tb‘ Reflating Act of 177} 

In i-j-’i the first step \i,as tak^n towards the fraflung 
the Indian con ututioo It ’»as 10 this year that tl>® 
lating Act was passed which tried to establish a sysiemaUc 
and cffiaent goiernnoent for India This ^ict m^de cer 
tair changes in he consumtioa of tlw company It 

pjovided that he Directors would hold office for fou^ years 
It also provided that onlv those share holders co*^d ^ote 
m the Court of Propneiors who had held £1000 of stock 
for at least a year ^ibament m passing this Act also made 
proMsion for the coQirol of the Conpany bv the Govern 
n ent of England Tne Act laid down that the Pitectors 
would place all important correspondence before thf cabinet 
llus Act provided tlat the Governor of Bengal to be 
staled the Govetnot General of Bengal and was to 
authontv over the p esidencies Bombay and Madras also 
The Go ernor General v/as to be assisted by a ct^onciJ of 
four members But the Governor General had 0° power 
to overrule his council and he was bound by the majority 
He had a casting vote onlv in case his councillors wef® equallv 
div ided The first Governor General and the mem 
beis of the conned were agnpointed by the Act itsel^ hold 
offi e for five )c«rs ^fter that, the company had 
to make tte appointments The Governor General i® Council 
was also given Uic power of military admiiustratiOf' ^nd as 
regards the presidencies of Bombav and Madras, the 
Governor General ic Council had the power to supervise 
their admimstration and diev could not witnout hiS sanction 
maKe wars or treaties 


'So iit the D re 


elected anouallr 
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by this court u»> hnobsH 12U and the 

The Act also pioctded for certain „ 

GoTcmot Genetal m Cooncil stas erapottered b 

toons, rthich scere to be called to s « hO. 

of the Company Hot i. c as and d"" " 'J 

tobMnconto,n..htoektvso.tngl.rdand.to. 
fo' then vaUditv that they ^ Kmg „ Council 

hshed m the Supreme Com Again the rarg 
could also veto them ^ „„„„„ of 

Thus we see tha thi> A^t reg 
comoany’s doautuoas and as a matter yag consutu 

ture tvhich forms the ‘oondauoo of the 
Gon At the same tim-, « coatiol o par 

coanany’s acimiai«tratjor ot In-J 
liament 

lb: KiguhUng All „,cehsanlv 

The Aa being the fim attempt o 

several defects, which produced passed in 178^ 

remove these dc'^ects an Amending . ^ Court which 

which defined the jurisdiction ot ^ provided 

removed much cause of g ^ Mobanmadao laws 

that in private ciail su.ts the Goiernor 

vc'e to be applied It ot t'-" court This 

General in Couaol fron th» juflsdi inhabitants o' 

Cojrt was given ^ere appointed ir dis 

Calcutta About this time, jpdges were PF 
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tricts It mar be noted that side by side ttitn the Supreme 
G)urt there also existed a senes of companv’s courts 

Pill’s India Ail 

The next Jrrporum consatntional document after the 
Regulating i\ct wa^ the Pitt s India Act which tias passed in 
i7!)4 Ibis Act further strengthened the control of parha 
ment o\ er the Companv’s aflairs It c«tabhshed a Board of 
Control consisting of six commissioners^ appointed by the 
king The work entrusted to this Board was “to super- 
intend, direct and control all acts, operations and concernj 
wh.ch in any way relate to the civd or tnilitafy government 
o£ revenues of the British territorial possessions m the East 
Indi-s” It was also provided that the Beard of Directors 
could not send anv orfers to India without the sanction of 
the Board of Control and mat bodv had access to all paoeta 
and cor'espondence of the Company 

The Act also esubhshed a Committee of Secteev of three 
men bars which WaS tc send orders of the Board of Control 
to India in matters requiring secrecy without informing the 
other directors As a matter of fact this Act reduced the 
Court of Proprietors to insignificance and very much cur 
ui'cd the power ol the Board of Direaon enhancing thereby 
the power of the crown Though the patronage was still 
m the hands of the Directors, the crown could recall any 
servant of the company 

\\ hile thus modifying the constitution and powes of the 
Company , the Act also made certain changes in its adminis 
tration The memkers of the Governor General’s Council 

These irere to be mefnben o£ tlie Pn»jr CouncJ 
This Secret Conimittee of Directors not exceed ng three was to be 
afpc Qted by the Directors ibeiaaelTes 
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uere reduced from four to thre^ one of whom vas to be 
the Commander in Chief The Gor-»rnor General was al o 
girea a casting ^ote A similar pronsioa was made tot 
th“ presideaaes of bomoa} and Madras also Those presi 
denaes were now placed mo'C defioitelr under the contra 
of the Gorcrror General m Council But at the same time 
the Goremor General in Coonoi was now allowed to make 
war or peace without the sanenor at the Directors ot the 
Secret Comrrjttec. 

Thus we 'ee that the fhtt s India Act wlaJe leanag to the 
Gitnpany its comme'cial powers placed it as regards its 
adauoistratire pow*rs undet the coatro ol the nuois r 

TI IS Ac* had also its defects and m 1786 an Amending Vet 
was passed to retnoteih-m -sinon^ oti er tnines itwa pro 
sided that the Goweraot General had the r ght to o«r ad 
his council and aa on b.s own mioauve 
Gcimsr Gtnsrahhtp of L^rd Cormalhs 

During tne tune or Lord Cornwalhs important reforms 
were int odu ■•d into ih“ adrmnisaauon His most impot 
tant measure of rcforir was the perman‘*nt settlemen of 
land revenue There rud been c\p 1 need ^c^■ great 
difficulties in the settlement and coUec&on of land rereaue so 
after much deliberation and controserst the s\stera of pet 
manent setd-ment was introduc d In 1789 a settlement 
was made io' ten years but ir 1793 this settlement was de 
dared to be perm^enr for tne provinces of Bengal »Qd 
Bihar Later on th“ ystem of permanent settlement was 
tnended to «oire other parts also The srstem implied 
that the Gos eminent would teah e from Jie zaruida s 
fixed revenue which could not be changed Therefore 
the assessment of resccue W’s mad as hich as possible 
This system stnl operates ir the otovinces ol Bengal, 
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Bilur art' p rt of the Lotted PtoTinces 

Efuniij; this um some irrportant for-\s ■ire' introduced 
m the adnua s rauon of jusnce and ill j jcisdicuoa of various 
CO ns vas defined dt the ame uia fa- latr vas 
also improved Th“s jadia-l reforms elevated the posiaon 
ot the U CO r s and e lablish^ la th words of Ross The 
supren a \ of toe aw and law cou ts over all persons 

g. f i» 

Icna -isob not-o that lo 178* ao \ct was passed vrbiJi 
furth r strengthened dieconuol of the Crown over th“ com 
panv It «] o e rpo-x«e 1 the Bo’td of Control to send royal 
troops to India and requ red in* companv to pav for f'ecn 
This was an impo-nant step 

In 1791 the Charter Ac was pissed which renewed the 
coffaany s char- r for 0 rears I did not make afl“ im"'Ot 
uot d an es cither in tb* adiunis ration of India ot in ib* 
po er and constitution of i] e companr It allowed oth"r 
Engb hmen to carry on trade w t‘' India uad r certain re tnc 
uon a'“d u Jso allowed Cbristian imssionanes to come to 
Inda under been. 

E>.r!j part cf tie t<)tb CerUry 

In the early pan of the lyih ceanin 1 e srstmo^Rpotwan 
ttlcment was introduced in the prosince of Madras 
In ills sys em the ryots pay revenue direct to the Govern 
" nt- In this connccDon spc may mention the name of 
Alunro who in vanous capaatics introduced important 
r*fonns in the province of Madras Me did not only commend 
uus system as the ind-genoas system of the country but abo 
attach'd grea imooitance to village paachayats Tbes* 
r fom s were co-im reed ^rom t>-e very beginning o^ the 


Gjrnwal Co Q pig* JJJ 
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cennirj-, though they finally adopt^si later or I^di 
cal reforms mcluoing confinrent o’- porrcrs on yilla^'e heac 
cea and pancfeayats rrcre earned oat b\ teguiauons pas d 
in 1816 and the Ryottean settlement was tmally adoo ed in 
rSra. Alimro himself trsi die Goyccnor ot the p-onace 
^rom 1S20 to 1827 

Before the reforms took thni tnal shape, th^ Charte- 
\c* ot 1815 had been oassed which r^^newed rhe con-'ar'' s 
chanm for another rueaiy t-^ts Thi \c did cot lats 
fe-e -with the Co— pant’s 3dmiai<trant e power but irtro- 
duced othe* ueportac Chang*. It threw oiea the tr^de o’ 
India to all Englucmec kcepint th* trade ot Chm^ sal) a 
Donopolp of the company fo' anotb-*' ewenn years I aJ o 
panaitted ni2«sioaan* to com" to India y idjout any license 
but It provided for a smet srste— o‘ license *ot the coming 
of other Europeans into tors count*' 

An important feature ot this Charte* ket was the encourage 
Cleat of educaaoa for rthicb i* was p-onded that 3 sum 
of rupees one Ukh shoiJd be set apart annually tot ihtproao- 
aon of educaaoa This was the tirst attempt br tae 
Bntish GoTemment in lodia to eacoarage education 
among ludiatis 

Ti' G-'^rror GrTshljp oj Lcrd IH///-/" 

Important constituaoaal cdianges we-e m’de dunn^ the 
Ome of Lord William Benimek who was Go's ercor Geneml 
from 1828 to 18,5 The first notable teamre ot hi> rerorms 
was the reversal ot tns policy o* Lord Corawahis and 
appointment of Indians to higher service- This -was 
done b" regulations issued m iSji He also reto'nn"d 
the adnumstranon ot justice and established for the North 
^est Provinces (the present L P) a s-parate sudder 
or chief court. He also established a Board of Rereaur 
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for these provinces at Allahabad 

Another important feature of his refonns tvas the inuo 
duction of the \ ernacular in place of Persian as court language 
and the introduction of English m place of i ernaculai as the 
medium of educauon The former made the trork of the 
litigants easier The latter measure trhile supported by 
Lord Macaulav and others uas opposed by Dr Wilson and 
others It was finaUy adopted m 1835 

Tbe Charter of 1833 

During the time of Lord WiUiam Bentinck important 
consutuuonal changes -were mad by the Charter Act of 
1833 tfhich tras passed when twenty rears fixed by the Act 
of 1813 had elapsed This \ct mtiodu ed changes both 
in the administration of the country and in the commercul 
pow ers of the Compam The quesuoo now arose whether 
the companv should be allowed to continue to exercise 
Its adnunistrauve powers But parhament did not find 
itselt* prepared to take up the admimstiauoa of India itself 
Tl eretore the Company was allowed to continue as a goret 
ning bod} and its Charter was renewed for another jo years 
but imporant changes were made in the admmistratioa. 
The Governor General who was so fat known as the Cover 
not General of Bengal was henceforth styled as the Governor 
General of India the same time the members of his 
council were increased to four by the addition of a law 
member The Gosernor GenTal in Council was now em 
powered to pass Aas instead of Regulations, as they were 
known so far, which would apply to the whole of India 
But the provinces of Bombay and Madras were deprived 
of legislative powers which were however restored later 
on The Act also constituted a separate presidency of 
North West Provinces but it was soon after made a 
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promise of a Lieutenant be 

A very important feature of this 
be too much emphasised is its expression of policy It 1 
do™ m clear Ws that “No nan™ ” 

mninl bom subject of His Majesty, should be 
boldmg smy pkee, office, or employment by 
tebgiol place of bmh. descent or colour T^s enm 
boa of a general principle is very important in the adminis 

tratiTC history of British India tme 

As regards the commercial poirers of Jot Its 

Act aboUshed aU monopoly and divested the Conip t 
commetoal character m India Its assests - “ 
and It had to dispose of its “’8“^“° commercial 
Thus the Company now ceased to exi 

’“^1 Act hke the Regulatmg ^t »d 
IS an epoch making Act to the history o 
tration in India 
Tie tim of hard Dalhonsit 

Dunng the time of Lotd Dalhousie apart tom the re 
tonus inch he himself inlroduced m the 
including the mili tary side, there are two impo f-w.-tet 
d*nnnding attenuon — the Renewal ot the mpany 

in i8ij Jd the laying down ofa scheme of education for all 

The period of twenty years after i8j} ^ -plus 

>8I3, the question of the Compaq s penod 

time too the charter was ren-'wed not tor p , £ 

as had been hitherto the practice but during P 
parliament. Ceruin changes were also 
ministrauon Bengal, Bihar and Onssa rovernot 

rate province under a lientenant governor and th 
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General -was relieved of the responsibility of adminis 
tering it. So fat he had, apart from his duties as the 
Governor General, directly to administer these provinces 
also 

Certain changes were also made in the constifution and 
poolers of the Directors of the CompaD> and they were 
dqirivcd of th^ir patronage the appointment to the civil 
service being henceforth thrown open to public competition 
for which an examination was to be held in England 

The scheme of education icfenred to above was contained 
m the celebrated document known as the Despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood of i8j4 It laid the foundation of vernacular 
education and also provided for establishment of Umver 
sities, colleges, and aided schools Lord Dalhouste in 
furtherance of the educational policy, organised a distinct 
Department of Public Instrucuon in each presidency and 
planned a Universit) for every protince though the 
establishment of Univetsiues was delayed for a few years 
The first uftn eisities to be established were those of 
Calcutta Bombay and Madras which were opened m 1857 

Transftnnsi of Admmiitra/m from the Contps^ to tht Crown 

The Indian Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was a great shock and 
It roused a great feeling against the Government of the East 
India Company This result-d in passing by parliament in 
August 1858 of an Act for the better Government of India 
This Act transferred the nght of th“ Company to govern 
Its Indian domimons to the Crown This step was taken in 
spite of the protest raised by the Directors But apart from 
making this important change which itself was of very 
great constitutional importance, little uas done to modify 
the adnumstrativc system then cxisung There was made a 
shght change in the title of th* Governor General who was 
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heicefoitb to be styled the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
Indm In England the Board of Control ceased to exist and 
the place of its president uas taLen bya SecrcLaty of State for 
India who -was to be assisted by a Council known as the 
India Council consisting of fifteen members The Secre 
tary of State was made lesponsibLe to parliament 

Queen’s Vrodmnation 

Though this Act did not introdoce any change in the 
actual administration, it was followed by the Queen’s pro- 
clamation which, announced b\ Lord Canning at Allahabad 
on :ith November, 185S, enaociated imporunt principles 
of policy which tended to change the spirit of the adminis 
tration and to satisfy the Indian people and princes Announ- 
cing the assumption by the Queen of direct control over the 
adnumstration of India, the proclamauon made it clear that 
the administration would now be earned for the benefit of 
the people It dearly said, “When by the blessing of Provi- 
dence internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is our earnest 
desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of India, to pro 
mote works of pubbe utility and improvement and to 
adnumstcr the government tor the benefit of all our subjects 
resident therein In their prosperity will be our strength, 
in their contentment oursccuntj and in their gratitude our 
best reward” 

The proclamation laid down the pobey that aJJ the 
subjects of the Queen will be treated equally and the\ will 
have equal rights of employment The Queen clear'y said 

“We hold ourseUes bound to the natives ot our Indian 
fcrntories by the same obligatrons of dun which bind us to 
all our other subjects, and t*’oss obbgations, by the blessing 
of Almighry God, wc shall feithfuH} and conscienaously 
fulfil ” “And It IS out further will that, so far as may be, our 
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subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and jtnpartJally 
admitted to office in our ser\ice, the duties of which they 
may be qualified fay their education, ability, and integrity 
duly to discharge”. 

Another important pnoaple enunciated by the proclama- 
tion uas that of tehgious toleiatioii and equality of all under 
the law The Queen etoressly said 

“Firmly tehmg oursches or the truth of Christianity and 
acknowledging with giatituac the solace of rchgion, we 
disclaim ahke the right and the desire to repose our convic- 
tions on an/ of out subjects We declare it to be out rojal 
will and pleasure, that none be in any wise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted, by reason of thar religious faiths or 
obsetyances but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of lav , and we do strictly charge and 
en|oin all those who maj be in autho'it)’ under us that they 
abstain from all inteiference with tne lehgious belief or 
worship of any of our subjects oo pain of out highest 
displeasure” 

Tbc prociamauoQ also announced the pohey to be adopted 
towards the princes It said 

“We hereby announce to tre native princes of India, that 
all treaties and engagements made with them by or under 
the authority of the East India Company are by us accepted 
and will be scrupulously mamtamed and we look for the 
like obstriancc on tieir part 

“Wc desire no extension of our present teiritorial pos- 
ses'iion and, wluL we will peririt no aggression upon 
our dominions or our rights to be atten~ped with im 
punicy, we shall «anction oo encroachment on those of 
others 

“W c shall respect the nghts, dignity, and honour of nativ e 
princes as our own, and we desuc that they as well as out 
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o-^TQ subjects, should enjoy that prosperm and that 'iocul 
advancement utuch can onl be secured ov internal peace 
and good govtmmen’^ " 

Important Jugtsh’itn ^ir’~g tb^ tine rj fh i t V, >roj 

Soon after the transfe'enc" ot i''e power from the Cof^">aa 
to the Crown important lerj^'laaon w_s irtroduccd to re orm 
the Indian admuustianon \t the ven outset thr^e impor 
tant Acts, namely, Tue India'’ PcojI Cede, The Cnrunal 
Procedure Code and Toe Civil Procedure Code w'e passed 

Toe first two regulated the admiri«f‘atioo ot cdmi'iai justice 
while the thud one deboed the oiocedure oi end court 
Apart from this legislation the Government ut Lord Caminc, 
the first Vtcero) and Governor General, earned out other 
loiporant tefor”s incljding the retonn of the niiiurj 
adnunistratiOQ So tar, th^te used to be rwo cUsses of forc's, 
one called ‘■he Crown fo'ces and th^ other called tne 
Company’s forces B t h-oceforwatd all these lorces were 
fimalgamated into on-* 

Another very unporrant rctorm w«s effected br the Indian 
High Courts Aa pa<sed in t$6i nhich abolished the old 
Supreme Court on the one hand and the Sudder Diwani 
Adaiat and the Sudder \j»amat ^onlat on the other and 
established a High Court of Judicature m each ot the presi- 
dency towns of Calcutta, ^ladras and Bombai Later on 
High Courts were estabhshed jn other provuiccs A'O 

The year 1861 ’s funher important for the passing of the 
Indian Councils Act This •'''t is a statute ot ver\ great 
consututional importance be’~*us%. it sow ed the seed of repre 
tentative instniuons This Act J rovid^d for two councils for 
the assistance of the \iccrov One was o be known as the 
Execua“c Council and the other as tlie I e^islaas e Council 
The former was to carrs on the admnustranre w ark and 
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the latter V/3S to male laws The txecuuve Council was 
what had been so &t inowa as the Viceroy’s Courcil It 
consisted of four members before dws Act u hich enhaaced 
the number to five With tesp ct to the Legislative Count 1 , 
provision was also made for th* inclusion of non official 
merrbcrs and the Viceroy was empow-red to nominate such 
men hers 

La/ir Riform 

After 1861, we do not find for the resr of the 19th cen- 
tury much legislation affecuog the Indian constitution very 
matcnally However, certain reforms and leg slative mea- 
sures are noteworthy 

Lord Majo who was viceroy from 1869 introduced 

a reform of dacentt.lizaiion gnmg to the provincial govern- 
ments more powers than tbev were then cicrasing He 
empowered them to spend then revenues and also handed 
ever to them certain derattircnts for administration, for 
e\amle, the police, the jail, the education, ere Lord Mayo 
also established a new AgricultucaJ Department 

Tn 1876, an was passed known as the Royal Titles 
Act which, though it made no change in admmistration, 
changed the title of (he ruler and the Queen and the Kmg 
of England were hcncefoiward stvled the Empress nnd Em- 
peror of India respectively A pcocJamauon to the effect 
was trade at Delhi on foe tst of Tanua*-}, 1877 Such a 
clungc though not material has an effect on the minds of the 
subjects and is al<o important from the point of Mew of 
constitutional nomenclature 

The nsTct measute of consUtuuonal importance was 
the reform of Lord Ripon, who was viceroy from 1880 to 
1884, in the matter of local self guvetnrrent Tins tefors to 
the constitution of District Boards, Taluka Boards and Mum- 
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apalmes Before thcne refoms, 

»i ccitaii towns hut row It was ptond-J that 
would hawc a Mumapal Board and et eT d”™'! ^ 
a Di.tnct Board Those Boards were to work under the 
general super\ision and control of the Coucctor o e 
met The members of these Boards were p.nly noun 
nated hr the Gosemment and partly elected bv the people, 
and It was also ptowd-d that as fat as possible the ehaitman 
of a Mumcipal Board should be non ofBcial Th- woit 
entrusted to th-se Boards was the manapement of edu 
eanou. sanitation and health, etc m their respective areas 
To carr) on their work the« were empowered to cotet 
certain me. and to meur eapend.mre A Mumapd Boa d 
looks afte. the affairs of the atp while a Dijtrie. Board 
afte. those of the total areas A Taluka Board loolt* 
the affair, ot a TaluU. a sabJmsion in southern 

ptoYinces , 

The near impotant consutuhonal meagre was the par ing 
of the Indian Couneds Aa of 1891 This A 
the number of members fc the rmperra! as well as *e 
provincial legislative councils and also 
mcln.ion of mote non official members At th 
provision was made for die representation ot various mtereds 
Le the Mumapal Board, die D.-rnc. Board and the 
University 

The Taenhilo Ctntur^ 

Durmg die rwen.red. eenmry much tefo™ 
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for example the tormatioa of prorinces^* by Lord Curzon, 
or the various reforms of Lx>rd Reading including the 
holding of I C S Compeanve Evaniination also in India 
since 1923, spe have among the most important constitu- 
tional documents the Indi^ Councils Act of 1909, the decla- 
ration of policv by the Secretary of State on zoth August, 
1917, the Government of India ^ct of 1919 and the procla 
irauon of the Emp-roron z5th Dec 1919 and 'astly ^e have 
the present Government of Indu Act of 19J5. 

The lifiian Councils Act ef 1909 

From the very beginning of the tuentieth century, ue 
find pobucal agitation m the co jntrv for the reform of Indian 
admini'tratioQ particuhtlv unh a view to secure mo'e 
and more popular control over the administrauon This, m 
practice, comes to mean clwfly a demand for more and more 
popular represenuiion in the legislative bodies, responsibilitj 
of the evecutise co the popubr legislature and Indianizatioa 
of the services 

The Indian Councils Act of 1909 tvas an important step 
in th» constituuonal advance on the lines indicated above 
It increased the number of additional members in the legis- 
hti\e councils and provided for a non offiaal majority in 
the provincial councils, though an offiaal majority was 
retained m the imperial counaU At the same tune the 

“ txiti Curron commuted for the bettet go»ernment of north icett 
frontier > icpirite ptoymee tilled the North West Frontier Proymee and 
re named the old North West Fruyince as the Vnited Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh He also divided Bengal into two parts and formed tvo pro 
Vinces one known as Bengal and B hat and the other as Eastern Bengal 

and Assam with Dacca as its captal but this cneasure aroused much opposi 

lion and it was finally cancelled by the proclamation of the Emperor on 
December 12 ISll This proclainat on rnade another very important 
announcement declaring chat the captal of the Goyernment of Ind i would 
thtnceforyi ard be Delhi instead of Calcutta 
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, „oe of acuvlty of tho coonda »as also ea.eoded Aootfet 
notawotthv feamro of the tefom. of these 
^ttodachon of the P""°P ' <>E f = 
aomlrahoo All these rfomet ate 
as the Motley hLiito>‘ retonns To g ve “d^ 
powers to Indians an Inthan memb-r was j 

Leiecntineconneil of the Viceroy and » P“™“ ' 

eaeoitiwe counals also the same P' “P‘= ^ tf 

At the same time twolndians were also “ 

the India Connc 1 of the Secteuty of State ^ 
nete certainly far short of the demand and thev couH not 
satisfy the Man people St,U they 

advance m the consmouonal develoomert of he countT 
and m any case they preoared the way tor further re ornis 

Ti< dsdaratm of poty tn 1917 3 -t a „ 

We the Great European money 

was tekiflg h«t full share in sict c S policy is. as 

for her Eirpetoc an of State for India 

made by Mr ^^omague die Jien Sec*« v 
on the 20th of August 191? r ^orm m 

also an important step towards constitutional 
India It was clearly announced ^hich 

The policy of iii‘‘ Ma)estys S® accord is that 

the Govemircnt of India are m branch 

of the increasing assoaauon development of self 

of the administranon and the g progressive reali 

govcTimg institutions with a view , j,, an inteeral 

sation of responsible gosemment in ira 

pa^t of the Bntish Empnc 

f Crete lot ^ 

«Mr MorW W1 then ^ ^ec^JT „ 1910 
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While making this annoan'^mcnt of policv, the Secre* 
urv of State also made it dea' that progress in this policy 
cojld only be achieved by successive stages and that “ The 
Bnush Government and the Government of Indu . must 
be the judges of the nme and treasure of each advance ” 

7 Goitnment of India Act of 1919 
This declaration of pobcv was foDowed in 1919 by the 
Government of India Act'* which not only introduced im- 
portant reforms in the Indian administration but almost 
ton pletelv changed the organisation of Indian legts- 
latu-e and esablished an altogether new svstem o*^ Govern- 
merit in the ptovuites In order to cndetstand the ouin 
features of this Act, we sbaD first deal «jfh that part of tbs 
adnunistrauve mJchmerv nh.ch is located in England, then 
^ith the cenrtal Government in Ind^ and finally w ch the 
provinaal governments 

Tbi Seertlan of Stal- 
ed far the salarr of the SccteUry of Sme for India and 
east ot mamtaming the India Office had been a charge on 
the Indian revenues But the Act now provided that hence- 
forward they were to be charged on the English revenues 
At the same rme, the Act also provided for the appomt- 
irent of a High Commissioner for Iniha la London and his 

’ In 1711, an Act was patted knotri, u tke GoTcrnment of India 
Act. Itt purpose »a» 10 contolidate enaeiiontti relatinj to tbe Gorem 

tnent of India It repea cd in vliole oe u, part 47 Aeti connected vith 
th CoTcfoment of lod a to far bepiuiiti( frmn tbe East India Company 
Act of 1770 do»n to the Gorensramt of India Act of 1912 In tbe Act 
of 1919 tbit Act of 1915 hat be-n referred to as the pnncpil Act and 
tbe Act of 1919 it An Act to nuke further proTition mth respect to 
tbe GorcrnmeDi of India 
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three jears and while its first president was to be appointed 
by the Governor, his successors were to be elected by the 
members themselves The Go\enioc was also given the 
power of veto hke the Governor General 

For the executive admimstration, the Act estabhshed 
a kind of dual government known as diardiy. According 
to it the departments of admioistrauoa were classified in 
tvo divisions, the one of reserved departments and the other 
of transferred departments The former were to be ad- 
ministered by the Governor with the help of his execatn e 
council Such departments were revenue, pohee, law and 
order etc The latter i c the transferred departments were to 
be administered by the Goternot with the help of his minis- 
ters Such departments were those of education, public 
health, local self goternment etc The ministers were to be 
appointed bv the Governor from the elected members of the 
Legislate Council For the Executive Council it flias also 
piOMded that ai\east 1na\{ of the members sbouVdbe^tiii*® 

\\ hile introducing these reforms in the provincial adminis- 
tration, the Act also increased the powers of the provinaal 
goxernments and raised the Uruted Provinces, Central Pro- 
vinces, Bihar and Onssa, Assam and the Punjab to the rank 
of Governor’s provinces 
Ths importance of ihn ylct 

The reforms introduced by this Act are collectively knonn 
as Montague Chelmsford’* reforms and they came into force 
from the ist of January 1921 This Act was a great advance 

“Mr Montafue was at die t me tlie Secretary of State for 
and Lord Oielinsford was the Viceroy of lad a who was in ol^re from 
ISIS to 1921 Previous to the pasaiag of th s Act these two held an 
inquiry lo India about iRtroduaog consututonal reforms and pub) shed 
the r report known at the hlontagoe Chelansford Report 
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toTirds the coastiti-aorial dsrdopz’en: ot Icd^. I' in- 
23giinted also t a tlsxc en Its p'sinjb’s or tbi> \<r rs- 
I £^tsd ths dsclantioa of poLcv cuds la 1917 O'- tas 
Sscrsarr of Sate. 

It t. irspotzat to eo.e last da_ \ct cade 2 provis oa 
fc" the aapoictata’’ 01 a sa*u*OT coaar.ias.oa at ths es- 
piration o*. ten Tears atter pas .aj o: rh.g \c tO' ths pot 
po'e of latjciaag ia*o the t'o'Joej o tas s-s'sci or Govera 
Esat, the gro^Tth o* cducaaoa aaa irs-* GSTs.opc:ea 0 «- 

p*e 5 aautiTeiasamtioastaBna«aIcaiaacdc:j“S''» coccic sd 
thsTsntb Acd las cosi 3 a»ioa t--. 2. 0 o te-»a-- ‘ a* 
to trhedjs' and to irhat cr-eat it is dsMrao’e o » Ja~ h -•** 
pnaap^s 0^ tesponsib’e gorsTiciea o* to estscd, soGjt 
0' resaact the degree 01 resooaiibis Go-e-aciec" then 
esiitiag theroa, ladudicg tas qufcaoa r-asihst ths esabuah 
neat of 1 second chisibef ot ccs local leguia’urs b or rs aot 
daitab’s”. 

Tl^ Ki’£t prvfa*'.'*' - 

"Ihs Act teas passed oa the Zj'd ot Dscsabsr acd oa sjth 
ths Eaape-o- mads a p'odaciacoa la •crcica rsrs'oag to 
th.i \c: he «aid, "Tee \cz ’s-aich hii ao’- becoEs lav ea- 
tru^B the ejected Mp-Tssataoves o' cse peop’s ’ci.a a dstiaice 
*hars la the GoTCTiineat acd poiatj ice vrav to ridJ rsspoa- 
*ib’e goTeradea* hs'ents'” He obo sa.d that “ \ cetr 
Ea IS opeodg”, so that i' tras toads dear dia* aoT ths C'Ou-n 
recognized full resposaib’s cove'ccaea la Icda as ths fical 
goal of adddisttanoa acd - \cr poic^d ics 's-ac to that 
goal 

ThB p'ocladaaoa is irrpoTan' la aaothe' vac also 
Th— e rus tee pronsjoa tor esabbshresa' of a chamber 
o paccss. Tee Empeto* said ic fc.s p'odacutioa that 



6t Vclt'cal crd Admimstratire Excbtion 
“Simultaiieojsly -with the new coostmtioa la Bntish 
India, I have gladly assented to the establishment of a Cham 
ber Pnnees I tnist that its counsel may be fruitful of 
lasting good to the pnnees and tne states may advance tec 
interests wnich are comTon to iheir temtones and to Brush 
India and mar be to the advantage of the Empire as a whole.” 

The chambe' was C'^tablished in 1921 This step was 
also of great imponance in toe constitutional history of 
Tndi'a and 1’ p'otid“s to the pmces a «cope for consultaaon 
with each other and fo’’ taking united action It also paved 
the way for a sort ot tedcral undersarmag between the 
pnnees and Bnu'fa India 

LaVr at tnpU 

As has been menuoned, the Ac* of 1919 made a pron 
sjon for the anpoin'ment o a sunitorr comnussion to ea 
quite into the worUag of die consuruaon after ten Tears 
This comussion was appear -d a little btfo-c its L.ae and it 
gave itj report At the sam* t.-ne much agitation for further 
rc*orms had been go,ng on in the country and the Govern 
ment in oid*r to amte at $ot« sort of a con'ensus of 
opinion convened a Round Table Conference which held its 
si*iing in London three cin-s As a result of all the*c it 
was found that a federal consatution for India in which the 
sutes also will be irdtded is Lkclv to b- most successful 

Then the Governmert published a White Paper in 195J 
embodying their proposals for the futu'c consnmtion of 
India. It provided for th- establishment of a fede*al govern- 
ment for the whole of India ladmLag the sta“es 

Tke Cc’-rrr~ert of InLa Art if 19J1 

Now the new Go-emm^n* Inda Act, 1935, has been 
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passed and important changes will be introdaced into the 
administrative tnachinerv The most important of all is the 
provision for esLablishing under certain condiuons oi a 
Federation of India under the Ctovn embracing the Bnash 
Indian Provinces and the Indian states The eseo-me 
authority of th'* federaaon shall be excrased by the Governor- 
General who will have 4 council of ministers not esccedmg 
ten to be chosen bv him to aid and advise him^* Such 
tnmistersshouldbemembersot cithet chamoer ot the federal 
legislature The federal legisUn. ^ will have two cham 
bers to be known as tbs Cojn''il ot Sat> and :h“ House 
of Assembly or the Federal \sseTb|- In the p'oviaces the 
diarchy is to be abohshed and the csecuuve head will be 
the Governor who will have a council ot ministers to aid 
and advise him The provincial legislature will have two 
chambers in th^ provinces of Madra* Bombav, Bengal, L P, 
Bihar &. Assam and one in in" othe- province For jud cul 
adauaistKQon a Fedc-aJ Court nil be established bating 
both orgmal and appelbte ju'isdi-tion \s regards the 
Secretary of State ms India Council wdl cease to exist 
and he will have a bod" ol advisers betw‘“en three and six 


“Bat in the r-a tn f c t n e eccles as J .3a o «x e ml affa.^ 
the tribal a-eas the Goternof.Gca ral ■er- 1 a^t » ^oa reference to 
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The Modem Awakening 

Tie present position 

That modern times have witDessed a remarkable awaken- 
ing in numerous spheres of Indian life is a fact which can- 
not be seriously challenged. It is irae that such persons 
can be found who would regard the present progress as 
cither a myth or a retrograde step Again there are pre- 
sent some thinkers who would in all seriousness advocate 
a return to nature giving a piefetcnce to pamiuve society 
over the present Such a view however does not command 
a great foUouing and, on a serious consideration of the facts 
of present life, does not appeal to the common man It 
1$ not denied that certain aspects of the present day position 
do display a misuse or even abuse of certain acquired powers^, 
cone the less, sound thinking would not deprecate the 
acquismon of such powers but would simply suggest a reform 
to direct m. a mote proper channel the human energy which 
mav be found flowing in a wrong course At any rate 
a cleat understandmg of the various aspects that the pre- 
sent day life in India is presenting proves beyond the least 
shadow of a doubt that there has been in recent times a re- 
markable awakening in the country which is promising to 
bear fruits and it is for the nght thinking people to see 

’ For th« (tntraction vroughc by meins of scientific >m- 

prosements in cleicrticCiTe engines or the unfair tictics sometimes adopted 
for iinister ends even by snen of educatroa and so on. 



Tbe Aloderti Anakinng 

tint the awakened man enjO)s and pioapeis m bioad sun 
shine and not allows himself to fall m a ditch. 


Mam Dnisms 

To appieclate this modem awakening, we have to see 
the present day life m its impoitant aspects sepatateh For 
the Le of convenience it would be desnable to .hvide our 
subiec of sBdy m.o four mam departments (.) Social 
and rehgious. (a) Pohncal including nanoml and mtet 
nonal, 0 ) Educanonal and (4) Commercial and mdustna 
Not that life can be so ’te 

tight compartments speaally in India However 

tad there wdl be found much overUpping How'ver 
to division IS necessary for the f 

and dear appreciabon of the mam currents of the ptescn 
day thought and mode of Ufe 

1 SoCIAlr AXD REUGIOVS 
Tht old order &. ne>d of reform 

The first signs of awakenmg “ pco^k 

Visible m the social and rebgious life o P 

the decay of the Mughal Empire « religious 

dismtegiaaoQ m the Indian rcere reputed 

bonds became loose The people of J^^rid- 

as parucularly virtuous ^owed 

mg even horrible cnminalitv rMcted upon their 

th! same Ume an influx of — 

habits and ideas* As a result o introduce 

people felt a gl.rmg need of reform «.d tned 

. . - rh '»t .■hi"’';? t rtSw 
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various reforms into the life of the people In consequence, 
several movements were started and societies founded in 
order to achieve the desired goal. 

Til Imi adopted 

In general there was felt a reaction against the old order 
which had created dissatisfactioQ in various ways The 
chief points assailed were the old ceremonials, blind following 
of religious precepts and continuance of certain institutions 
which were believed at best to have outgrown their utility*. 
Id consequence, we find the various movements driving 
at a reform of the old order with a view to remove (a) in the 
religious sphere mere formalities of religion and supersu- 
tious or unfounded beliefs and blind adherence to outgrown 
ideas, (i) in the social sphere the bondage of the caste system 
and restrictions and inequities resulung therefrom and cer- 
tain customs like early marriages So that religious refor- 
mers laid a great stress upon the unity of Godhead* and 
tried to substitute for the old continuing superstitious and 
almost blind faith which had m certain cases degenerated into 
a gross abuse of religious authonty a kind of philosophic 
religion based mote or less on reason The soaal refor- 
mers similarly advocated a rupture from the old order in- 
culcating on the people the necessity and utility of a common 
brotherhood which would ignore the old restrictions im- 
posed by the caste system and would like to lead soaety 
in accordance w ith the ideas of freedom® They also strongly 

Foe cximplt the cine fyitcin idol Vorship pilgrimage etc 
‘ Ic 1] unnecnriry to thic both Hinduism md Isllm adtocite 
itrongly ihe uiutf of Godhead There u smnetiinet a misunderscandior 
ibouc Hinduism but it ctrirlr aayi chat Brihmi is the tupreme Deity 

Fven in the carl et tunn strong opponenti of the caste system hid 
ippeircd foe instance the founden of Buddhism and Jainis-n 
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deprecated certain hab'is -ahich tended to lower the sun- 
dard of life, for instance, dirores , wastctuiness and perpe 
teal discouragement of certain dasses of people But at 
the same time certam retotmer:. clearly realised the evils 
of a wholesale mtroducuon ot new ideas and either advoca- 
ted a revival of certam old ideas with necessaw modificauons 
or an acceptance of the new ideas to the extent bene cu 
under the changed circumstances 


Vansus So'ttties. 

Now we come to the various movements and 
how the above-menuoncd ideas ate illustrated in c 
lags of their leaders 

Among the various sects ot socieues established for the 
reform of the evrsang sooety and religion, there 
ptomment (.) The Brahma Sama.a, (r) The Atya Sama|a and 
(3) The Theo-.ophical Soeietv It u sigmiicant “ 
all these have been termed ‘soaeues’ (samaja means socrety). 


Ti‘ Brab/sa Samija 
The Brahma Samara (die soeiety or 
was esrahhshed at Calcutta m rSrS and formalK openrf m 
.»,o bv Ra,a Ram Mohan Rov’ After to ns famous » 

were Debendra \ath Tagore and Reshab Chandr 
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uhose tune the Samaja underftent many changes and modi 
ficatiom chiefly in the ditectioa of more radical reforms 
Ultimately the Sama)a -was broken up into w o main divisions 
the Adi Samaja and the Sadharana bamaja The latter which 
was fottned in 1878 advocated a radical tefotm. of society 
The principal doctrines of the Brahma Samaja ate — 

A 'Ktigioiis 

1 There is on“ God u ho is the creator and everything 
else IS created Cons-quently only God and no created 
object is to be worshipped The Adi Samaja says that God 
IS a personal being with moral attributes, while the Sadbl 
rana Samaja says that He is a spirit and infinite IR power, 
wisdom etc and is eternal, omniscient and blissful 
a God do*s not appear in a created form Consequently 
the theory of mcarnation is incorrect 
y God should be. wotsVupptd But ibaway toHts'ww- 
ship js not asceticism, attendance m temples or observance 
of ccrtaui forms He should be worshipped in a spiritual 
manner True worship according to the Sadharana Samaja 
IS to love God and to carry out His will in all concerns of 
life HiS worship is open to ail persons irrespective of caste 
or creed 

4 God hears and answers prayers He rewards vir 
tues and punishes vices But His punishments are not eter- 
nal They arc only remedial 

was ibQl shed by law ,n JS‘*9 He pnsteaacd to ad^ocitt a ctvacn to tb« 
pure relgon of the Vpao fids lod beloved that be was restonng the 
H ndu fa ih to Its ot g (Sal party It st noteworthy that he himself Jiesef 
ab;ured call He weof to Cisglusd >n ItlO The representat ve of the 
Mughal dynasty entrusted to h m a m fs on and conferred upon him the 
1 11 of Kaja He d ed m Brutol n ISll 
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5 True salvaaon is union of God m uisdom, goodness 

and holiness The ^ay to sal^atIon is disme worship and 
repentance Sincere repentance and cessauon from si 
lead to forgiveness . „ ^ 

6 Hu„an soul accordmg .0 *e S,dha»ua S«™,u .s m- 

aud .espousible to God for us actons It ” “P* = 
of mfouM ptogtns The Raia netct believed in the ttans 

No pLa^ 0 = boob IS mfalUbU or 
vaoon Tie Ad. Sa-ua|a s.vs that nature and mtumon 
the sources o£ knostledge ot God con 

8 True rehgton accord, ngto °od 

tlsts m the belief of tatheihood of God and bto . 
of man and m kindness to aU bsing beings 

B Social. 

I There should be no distinction of caste in socie y, 

fot It 18 fuale . , 

1 Un»uchab.hty» should be abolished 
) Theie IS notlnng tcrong in tndo^ « mm f 

4 Conrenuouahsm and blind adherence .0 old tr.diuo 

should be discouraged , u ,»mnved 

5 The custom of eatly marriages should be removed 
6. Polygamy should be discouraged 

TheLp Saija ms 
Dayanand SataswaU* Soon after, ne 

A which a person of a hishef 
•Umouctabihtr refers to the system "" " tables rommng there 
„„,1, t.™n. .1 .0.™ "”P"“ 

by tbit if tbe former toothes the latter 

pjn5citioii by bath etc - j824 m the Morsi »'»« « 

•Smimi Diymand Sarassrat. was boro m 
KatVusrar in a wealthy Brahmana fanuly a 
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Samaja at Laliore ^ hich eclipsed tie earlier one of Bombay. 
Thenceforva'd, Labors became the head quaters of the 
Movement In 1852 the Arva Samaja was ditnded into two 
branches in v hich one was more progressit e 

The prmc pal do'tnnCi of the Arya Sami)a are — 

A ous 

1 God IS one and He must be worshipped He is eternal, 
almighrv etc , and to Him alone is worship due 

2 There ate three things wh'ch are eternil (j) God («) 
Soul and (i/i) the elemental matter (praktiti) 

} God should be worshipped spinmallT Idol wor- 
sbp IS improper Sacnfice should not be mads. 

4 Pilgrimages are useless and superstitious. 

5 The tbeorv of ircarnatioo 1$ incorrect 

6 The Vedas are the true source of knowledge, divine, 
religious and scientific They are eternal utterance of God 
Other Hindu szsipnrts in » aluaWe bur nor authoxirative. 

7 The th*or^ of transtnigrauon and ‘sarma* is true and 
is taught by ne Veda» 

8 Saliatioo i> emanepauon from transmigration and 
can only be attained by good deed^ Fotgneness is for 
ever impossible 

9 Virtue must be culuvated and all actions must be done 
conformably to virtue One must alwavs be ready to accept 
truth and renounce untruta 

B Social 

t The distinction of caste must be abolished. All are to 
be treated with love, jasucc and due regard to their merits 

Sinkjf He C-d from home in lg,i ,n „ifch of Mok«» {uleition) 
ffe ini iiteU nco the otder of Sinyatii and renimed Diy.rund He 
died m 1S8) 


S 
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2 The practice of endow re matnage should be adopted 

in cases of virgm -widows. , 

, Martuges shotdd be cdebiated uhen the hnde acd 

bridegroom ate foUy grown up .--rh- 

4. People should shape theu hues accordutg to die teach 

mgs of the Vedas , , 

5 Sanskrit learning should be encouraged as it u ne 
cessary for soaal improvement E\er> Arya ma 

man mast read or hear the Vedas Jiffitsed 

6 Iguorauce must be drspeUed and “““14 

.7 One should constdet the mtetc^ of ote a h^ 

not aim metdy at his own good The P“™^ nhysical. 
SanS|. IS to do good to the world >> 7 ^ Should 
spiritual and soaal coodiuoas of man ^ . 

regard one’s prosperity as mcludsd in that of others 

Tbi Thtosophiesl Soetetj ^ 

The Theosophical Society id carried 

York by Madame Blavatsky and Teadbearet in recent 
much farther by Mts Be»"< were re 
years The headquarters ot 

mored to Adjat (in “’f science and ptac- 

h^Me“Tpi;rr.: - »»> >'torhu““;5S 

^a”w « Sai:rBuSi^»r“t^ 

mas in Tibet and elsewhere. 

The mam prmciples of the soaety a 

"r: one cod. dre absolute, inhmle and auem. 

. her d*«l> 

“She duei m 189 > * 

.».port,nt i«rsc.n.lity .a the SootT 
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bracing 

2 We can know nothing of God at the present stage 
e-scept that He (It) exists 

3 In God there are innumerable universes From Him 
we have come and into Him v e shall return 

4 His set en ministers are the planetary sprats and under 
them arc the Devas 

5 Man is a spark of the Divine power 

6 The ego does not die with death Man is reborn after 
death but he can never be born an animal Every one must 
go on to the end This is a dass tn which no student fads 

7 As the Supreme is unknowable He is not to be wor 
shipped Only the masters are to be adored 

8 All religions tihen presented contained the fiinda 
menul truth but at present only Hinduism and Buddhism 
retain and teach the truth of the anaenc wisdom 

9 The Society bebeves in occultism but keeps it secret 
This results m complete subjugation to the Gurus and through 
them to the leaders of the Soaet> 

10 A great teacher is to visit the uotld soon 
B Souat 

1 All men are equal and the distinction of caste is 
improper 

2 There should be a brotherhood of all human bemgs 

3 We should think for oursdves and act according to 
reason and not be guided by accepted practices or common 
prejudices 

4 Conventionalism should be discarded 
Other soaities 

Apart from these, a large number of soaeties have been 
established with more or less socul, religious, political or 
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humanitamn paiposes, some of wtoli mv 

ced We may classify these araiidmg to then pomos 

m SLl socteues am. at a genetal otg^.non 

of the old society a view to mttodu,^ ' 
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senes a counterpart to the oth'f association of men It was 
founded in 1875 and it also aims at the soaal and spiritual, 
mental and physical dnelopmcnt of the younger members 
of the female sex Then there are associations for the pro 
tecoon and promotion of certam communal interests among 
the Europeans and Anglo Indians For example, the Anglo- 
Indian League which was estabhshed in 1909 , the European 
A'sociation which is mamly a political organisation, and 
the British Indian Poeple’s Association whi-h aims at the 
protection of the interests of Induns, Anglo Indians and 
domiciled Europeans There is again the Women’s Indian 
Assoaation which was estabhshed m 1917 Its aims ace 
social, poUucai, educational and re'igious It has opened 
branches all over tie country It has given ri>e to several 
SI omen’s conferences 

An orgamsauon of its own kind is the National Indian 
Asso jauon which stnctly adh-res to the principle of keeping 
aloof from political controversies and non interfer*nce 
in religious af^fairs It aims at soaal and educational reform 
in India and promoung friendly mtercoutss between Indians 
and the people of England, increasing in England and among 
the English people an mterest in India and Indians 

Struct Socttfiet 

Another class of assocutions aims at rendering service 
to the general populauon or a particular class of people 
The most important of these associations may be said to be 
the Servants of India Society It was founded in 1905 by 
G K Gokhale Its headquarters arc in Poona and it has 
branches in \ anous important aties Its work is of a general 
nature and it tri's to promote the interest* of the Indian 
people m various spheres of life and its activities are brisk 
in political, soaal, economic and educational fields It also 
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cares for the interests of tne Indians overseas It stands 
to the credit of this Soaetv tnat some of its members have 
founded various other service societes A very useful or- 
ganisation IS the Seva Sa-niti which is workmg la Northren 
India It rendefa various se'^ces to the people including 
the provision of educational institutioas and medical dispen- 
sanes It has an important institutioa known as the Boy 
Scouts Association, which is doing remarkable work spe- 
cially in managing crouds in places of pilgrimage The Seva 
Sadan is another very useful institution uhich was foun- 
ded m 1508 by B M \ta.ab3ri It aims at tr ainin g uomen 
for the service of tns poor and th“ needv, the sick and the 
distressed It provides instructions both literary and indus- 
t'lal and also a place fo* the homeless There are also cer 
ta-n local Seva Sadans, the most important of them being 
tne Poona Seva Sadan Anotncr organisation of a similar 
nature is Bhagini Sabha of Gujai^t Again there are various 
local service leagues ui v anous prov inces 

hlstemily & Cb’M f cfjrf 

Much attention has also devoted to the protection of 
children and various organisations have b*en smarted for 
that purpose X7e have 'he mamtoity and child welfare 
movement uhich has achieved marvellous successes The 
Red Cross Soaet) umch began its work m India after the 
commencement of the Great European War is doing a great 
deal not mcrclv for the sick and the wounded but also to pro- 
mote child uehar" and help prop“r nursing The 'kll India 
Mat“tnitv and Child WeKare League which has now been 
amalgamated uith tV Red Cross Soa-tv forming the 
Matermrv and Child Welfare Bureau is also doing useful work 
^ the various ptOTiices \gsun there is the All India Baby 
^cek founded by Ladv Readmg n I9'*3 uhich is aUo domg 
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useful work The Boy Scouts** movement and the Girl 
Guides movement are also of real value 

’Particular mttresis 

Another class of associations is concerned with particular 
interests, for example the tanous Chambers of Commerce, 
the various co operative societies, tirades unions, labour socie- 
tjesetc All these show a sign of dete mined effort to remove 
the existing evils 

Clan Comciwintit 

It may also be noted that aoart from the general awaken ng 
witnessed in various spheres of life, we find a regular class 
consciousness among the various classes of the population, 
particularly among the lower classes Various factors both 
social acid poliucal have comtibuced to produce a feeluig 
that certain classes have been suffering at the bands of certain 
other classes and that now in the«e days of freedom suen 
a state of affairs should not be allowed to continue As 
a result of all these we find various societies and conferences 
working for the uplift of the depressed or the suppressed 
classes As a counter movement, however, we also find 
that the higher classes arc also o»ganising soaeties and 
conferences to improve their position 

AAaktnmg among females 

A very noteworthy feature of the soaal awakening in 
India has been the awakening among females Education 

“ Tttie it« » of Scorn Anocuitons working m IniJ », tke 

most imporcint be ng (he Bidcn Ppwcl sTsum of Boy Scoutj tnd the Seel 
Sami j organisst on of Boy Scoots The former s ms at tra n ng boys into 
good c uzem The Chief Scout of Ind a it the Viceroy himself and the 
patten .» iL IL H the Trsnee of ’ll ales 
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IS fast spreading among them and there are % arious soae- 
Oea formed for the reform of the esi«ting svstem Parti- 
cularly the parda svstem** has been stou’’l7 ass^ed and 
It IS now losing ground hlarnage reforms are also in pro- 
gress and both public opmion and Government eftorfs are 
combining to eradicate the evils of child marriage and com- 
pulsory prohibition of widows to remarry agam^®. 

Effort. 

^e have noticed so far what mav be termed prnate or 
popular efforts at reform However, there is also traceable 
in the history of Indian reform an attempt bv the Got ernment 
at sooal reform Long ago, in the das s of Ra a Ram Mohan 

the Government of Lord \\ illiam Bcnunck tried to 
abolish the cruel S)Stem of Sati by legislative measures. 
Later on, the Government of Lord Elleoborough passed the 
Indian Slavery Act in 1845 to prohibit slavery” Again the 
Government has tned to mtroduce reforms into the Indian 
society by passing certain legislaave measures modifying 
or altermg in part personal law or custom, for example, the 
Gaste Disabihties Removal Act No at of 1850, The Hindu 
^idow Remarriage Act Ho lyofiSjtS, The Special Marriage 


Hus system refers to ibe seclustoa of '•romen from public life aod 
"Ottl conung out m pubLc It may hate had its value ac some period of 
fouian history, but at present it is only an important cause of soc al poli- 
ticd, economic and educational backteardoess of women It may be 
rcuiembered that the aiwieni Hindu practice does not sanction such a system 
*nd w actually come across very I arned and highly advanced ladies in 

'lasses in whom females and males both work and earn outside their homes 
"Government helps the movement mainly by l-gisiauon such as 
the Widow Remarnige Act the Child Marriage Restta nt Act etc 

It may however be resDemheted rhac Jong bciisre the adsent of the 
hritish power in India and long before the abolitioa of slavery m England 
’"a other wesfrn countries the Gover-iments of India for example, the 
®^ertimenc of Akb^ had abolished slavery 
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Act of 1872 and the Spcaa! Mamage Amendment Act No 
30 of 1923 The Dissolution of Nauvs Converts Marriage 
Act No 21 of 1866, The Hindu Succession Amendment Act 
No 7 of 1929 and the Child Martage Restramt Act of i9>’, 
have all introduced important chang-s in the etisung Indian 
soa ty Mor over, the Govenm-nt also trica to help 
popular rao\eiTients and private efforts at reform 

(2) Political INCLUDING NATIONAL AND international 
Politica’ anakemig ei* tts n^Ure 

The political analening is cvmc-d by a rapid growth 
of Nauonalism, a more and mote intense demand for Demo 
cratic institutions and an all round demand for freedom 
As a matter of fact the student of Indian Political History 
udl be amazed to see the advance which the country has 
made during the last fifty years It is no exaggeration to 
say that the poliucal leaders of even the latter part of the 
last century who founded institutions fot the attainment 
of poliual progress could not dream of the amazing changes 
uhach their own institutions have undergone by this time 
This proposiuon 1$ very uell illustrated in the History 
of the Indian National Congress as we shall p'csently 
see 

The chief line of advance has b-en towards popular control 
of the admuustrauon and full representation of the people as 
a whole and of various classes and interests chiefly in the 
legislatn e bodies and the pubbe services V^efinda general 
awakening among the various classes of the Indian popu 
lation and the different interests This awakening is a 
kind of self consciousness which u imp-llmg them to try 
for more political power and weight, both in this country 
and m the w orld at large 
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Its causes 

Vanous causes have coatnbuted to produce this political 
a^rakeniag m India la the first place too much sfess cannot 
he laid on the present condiuoa the people The peace 
and secuatv of lite -whi-h fbilo’ved as a result of stab'e ad 
ministratign afte' tnc long interval ot mi rule and anarchv 
coming after the decav ot the Mughal cmpir* ga^e the people 
both an opportunitv and an impetus to reahse their position 
and to trv to imp*’ovc ir 

In the second pbce, the pteced ag ^^l^e^J• and disintegra- 
tioa -which had aroused some secioj h tmnking people 
to introduce icfotias in the socul and lehgious hf», nost 
working with certain oetr forces, directed the attenuon ot 
certain people towards poLnml life \ftcr some success 
iQ the soaal and religious sphere was achieved, people began 
to rhtnt oa tjie oae band ot th'ir polracal posiuon and its 
amelioration and on tbt other of the neglect of the Govern- 
ment in not taking the ncs^sarv steps for their progress 
As a result of tnis, demands were nude to teiorm the ad- 
nunistranre machin-rv and to bring about polincal advance- 
ment of the people Gradually organisations were formed 
and concerted demands nere made Thus we find thar 
the social and leigious aiakening pxved the way for the 
pohtiol awakening 

In the third place, the spread of educauon n as also largely 
responsible for this awakening ^ hates e' mac have been 
the sme of education m the eat'v \tTan Buddhist or paJmv 
Mughal days, r was dear that Indu immediatelv p'ccedmg 
the British adv-nt was simplr uneducated or at best most 
inadequately educated Theretore gradual spread o* educa 
tion was a verv imoo'tant tearure ot Ind-aa lue and it has 
done much to arouse poiiacal coasaou'ness among the 
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people It may be sotcd that educaaon with ah its £a)ilts 
and defects due to the ingraftug of a foreign element has 
brought into th.s country important and appealing ideas 
of democracy nationality and freedom Moreover, it has 
also made easily accessible th“ scientific inv cations of the 
other countries of th* world 

As an effect of all these not only an important advance 
has been made towards progress bat India has b'come a 
consaous part of the whole world The present political 
Nationalisuc ideas ate gradually gi\mg wa) to International 
isuc ones So that India is also matching with other pro 
grcssive countries of the w-orld 

This leads us to another cause of th* Indian awakening, 
w hich IS the closet contact with the \\ est This has been faci 
litated partly b) the spread of Western education partly by 
the intimate contact with the Bciusb peopl* and partly by 
India 8 taking part m the world affairs The last menaoned 
factor has assumed a great importance since the ame of the 
Great European War India not only took an important 
part in the actual war but was also represented m the various 
Internaaonal Bodies which have been sitang since then 
It may be mentioned that she was a founder member of 
the League of Naooos 

In this connccuon, it may be menaoned that the remark 
able rise of Japan has also given an impetus to Indian 
Xationabsm 

A Kfachon 

It has been noted that India has become consaous both 
of her nationality and of her international posiuon It is 
now important to note that a close contact with the West 
has also brought to her knowledg” certain glaring csils of 
the \\ estern soaety As a result of this, there has appeared 
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a reaction against certain features of the Western life 
Id the pohtical world for e^tnple, we find a denunaation of 
nationalism by Dr Sir Kabindra Nath Tagore We aho 
find a denunaation of Western methods by Mahatma GardhJ 
On the uhole, therefore we find that whi’e the country 
has awoke pnmarily to uelcoine the West, it s also 
getting consaous of its o^n superiorfy in certam matters 
over It In consequence there is a movement for revival of 
the anaent ideas and mstituHons in a modified form and 
for observing great caution in adopting the Western ideas and 
modes of life The consaouSQ'*ss is gaioing ground that the 
ma‘erialistic civilisation of the West js bound to yield to 
the spmmaJ, pea‘*e loving and humanitanati c*vilisatiofl of 
this country 

India’s International position 

Reference has been made above to India s takmg part 
in the world affairs As a matter of ftet her intsmational 
pos Uon has grown to be very imporant, so much so that 
1C cannot be harmonized with her consumuooal position 
as determined by the Government of India Act Though 
Indian art, literature and culture had begun to be appre- 
aated by foreign scholars long ago, it was not unal the 
Great European Wat that her poltucal position in the m 
temational affairs received a four recogmtion Since then 
her Importance is growing and she has fully justified her 
admission to mtetnational counsels By virtue of her being 
a sigtu.tory to the Peace Treaty of Versailles of 1919 she 
became a Founder Member ot the League of 'Nations which 
vas inaugurated m that year by a Covenant embodied in 
ihe Peace Treaty 

The Covenant contains twenty-six articles dealing with 
6 
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membership and machinery of ihc League guarant-'-s 
agamst aggression disputes and their settlement, manda 
tones and social aaiMties etc The preamble to this co 
Tenant menuons the aims of the League and the me hods 
of achieving them The aims ate to promote interna 
tional CO operation and to achieve international peace and 
security The methods ate — 

(i) The acceptance of obligations not to resort to 

(a) The prescription of open |ust and honourable re 
lations between nations 

(3) The firm establishment of the understanding of 
international law as the actual rule of conduct among 
Goveitiments and 

(4) The muntenaoce of /ustice and a scrupulous res 
pect for all treaty obbgations in the dealings of organised 
peoples with one another 

India IS the only non self governing state which is a mem 
ber of the League so that she has found a place among the 
self governing countries and dominions of the world 
This position IS not consistent with her being a dependency 
of Britain Therefore while she does not enjoy the status 
of a seif governing domicuoii, she is nothing less than 
such as regards her international position 

It may be mentioned that she has someumes taken quite 
an independent stand even m opposition to Great Britain 
m some of the international conferences It is to her 
credit that on many occasions she has taken the lead in for 
ming world opinion towards achieving the aims of the 
I^guc 

India has taken part in all the assemblies of the League 
and also in some of the important non League interna 
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aonal conferences such as the Washington Conference 
on Naval Armaments in 1921, and her representatives have 
made notable contributions She is also represented in 
several permanent bodies of the League, the most impor 
tant of which is the Intenational Labour Office Her 
position as one of the first eight smtes of mdustrial impor 
tance has been recogniz“d and now ranking with Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy, Canada and 
Japan she is also represented on the Goverrung Body 
of the organisauon. of whi'-h body Sir Atul Chatter)i, an 
Indian, was elected the Chainnan in 1952 havmg acted for 
a long ume as its Deputy Commissioner The discussions 
of the International Labour Cooference have yielded 
greater results in India than probably m any other country 
In the discussion* themselves India plays a very prominent 
part 

Among other bodies of the League on which India is 
represented may be mentioned the Committee of Intellec 
tual Cooperation This committee uas appointed in 
1921 and It deals with matters of education and science 
It consists of twelve members only, one of whom is a repte 
sentative of India The aim of this committee is to foster 
internauonal co operation in matters intellectual It also 
helps backward countries in their intellectual advancement 
India IS bound to play an important part m this committee, 
for her culture is now graduallv being mort and more 
appreaated 

Now It IS important to note that India’s nse in interna 
tional status has had manifold results In the first place 
she has become more conscious of her importance in the 
world In the second place she is coming more and more 
in line with the world opinion In the third place she is 
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heiself taking an important part in shaping the -world 
opinion But more than this th* world is taking a keen 
interest in India and is realising her impo-tan^e Partly on 
account of her anaent and high culture, her art and htera 
ture and her sublime atutude on life and partly on account 
of her vast resources able to make her a grear world force 
both from cultural and pohtical points of view she has 
very much attracted the notice of the world and there is 
no wonder if she agam in near future leads the world in 
aviliaation as she is known to have done m the past. 
People ate gradually realising this position and are now 
fully consaous that India must play an important part in 
the future poliucs of the world Professor Zimmem has 
aptly remarked that India is the pivot of world pohacs 
in the coming geoTaaon 

PromfUKf Ideas 

The most pcommeot ideas conneaed with the modern 
awakening in the pobuca] sphere are. 

(a) Democracy (b) Popular Represenunon (c) Woman 
suffrage (d) Self Government (e) Federation 

Democras) d* Represnfaf on 

Democracy has becoro“ th* fash.OQ of the dav and though 
in some o*^the Western countres tt has E>een supplan cd by 
D ctatorshjp or autocratic authonty and ns ev Is arc now 
gradually appeanrg vet it still holds the ground in the 
political ficM Democraev es cntiallt means control of th- 
administration hv th prop e A movem nt towards this has 
been g^dually gaming ground in this countri \ow th onlr 
form in which the present dav conditions p rmit the gen-ral 
body of the populauon to rt*m<e its authontv in adnunis 
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traaon is throiign represenaaon wlucb may be of several 
kinds and by several means, so that there is a general demand 
for increa-iing representation in the Legislamre and the 
services The question of Represenation has g'adually 
assumed the form of commonal, sectarian or other narrow 
representation In a sense, it displays ooliiical consciousness 
among the various classes and inte'^ts of the people But 
on. the whole, it has cheated i problem which serious'y 
demands a proper solution, m the absenc“ ct which it is 
materially detnmertal to the interest of the people 



Connected with the quest'on of representation is the 
movement known as the woman suffrage movement 
This rebecs to the eofranchiscnietit of women, that is, their 
representation in the legislative bodies through then own 
votes This movement is very recent and as a matter of 
fact rose du'mg the war t’me w ith the gen'-al political agi- 
tation for self governraenr It was in December, 1911, 
that the first claim for woman suffrage was made by the 41J 
India Women’s Deputauon in its address to th“ then Secteta*T 
of State, Mr Montague Since then, the novemenr has been 
fast spreading and it has achieved a remarkable success, and 
vanous associauons are trying tor the cmanapatioo of the 
women It stands to the credit of certain Indian States, 
namely, Travancore, Cochin and Rajkot that they have 
complete’y abolished the sex di'qualifica'-ion trom their 
Satute Book In British India also much progress has been 
made but still much remains to be done However, it is 
gratifying to note that women now are enjoying the right 
of vote and have a*so found scats m vanous legislative bodies, 
mumcipal corporations and even in services It must be 
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remembered m this coimecaon ilut «hil* on the one hand 
the Democratic and Reprcsentauve theo'y of the ^est and 
the extreme veneranon fo’’ women in India, the high place 
assigned to them both as a mother and as an indivisible half 
of man, have helped in the progress of this movemmc, on the 
other hand, the absence of adequate education and persistence 
of the parda svstem are great hindrances m its way The 
new Government of India Act of 1955 has now removed the 
sex disqualification and has also reserved certain scats for 
w omen m the Lcgislatu'cs 

StlJ Goierrmert 

The movement for Sell Gorcrnmen'' has taken tanous 
shapes ^hile «oedc peoole have believed that 't is nec'ssary 
in the interests of India to have toll independence implying 
thereby a set erance ot the Briush conneetjon’*, others have 
held that Briush connecuon is ncvessarj and Domin'on 
Scams, by which 1 meant the status enjoyed by the Brush 
Dominions of Canada Australia and others, is the only suitable 
form of Seif Got ernmeot for India Again there has been 
a great divergence o** opinion about the methods advocated 
for the a'cammeot of thi< goal Some have believed m 
Consutuuonal Demand and AgitaUon, some hav c behev ed in 
Boycott and Non Cooperation, vomc have believed in Civil 
D sobediencc and Satyagrah**, while someofhers liatc believed 

' V anoui icrms hsvt bTO vanous ihadci of mtaoing to 

ronnoif ihjs >ici tor Self GoTtrorntm Jl«Je Aaio:<oar 

Dorn n on Status anti Suaraja. 

’ Foi iiutjoce |ht Indian National Congtrn m ii sot, on of Dooem 
b<r IS'S pa»c4 a moluion of complete independence and it declared at 
tKe commencement of the ne» jear complete independence hoisting the 
Independence flag 

” Siijagfah »as a term used by Mihattaa Gandh to ind cate a form 
of OtiI D sobed mce m wh ch moral pressure i placed upon the oppoi te 
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m Revolutionarv methods and propaganda All this is 
certainly a great sign of political asrakeoiog though there 
sometimes aopears a misdizectioa of energy 

The ideal of Self Government has been greatly materia 
Used in the sphere of provmcial and local administration 
as IS clearly einnced br the prepress of local self-Goremmen’^ 
and growth of pro\mcia! autonomi 

Ftderation 

The movement for Federation is of a comoarauvclv recent 
origin It has substantiallv materia' sed onlv since the time 
of the Round Table Conference*® The Whi e Paper published 
by the Govetoment in March, 195,, laid out a scheme of 
federation which also finds olace in the report of the Jomt 
Patlamentaf) Comnimee It is certain that thefutureGovern 
in*o* of India svill be federal and the new Government of 
India Act of i9;,5 has non made pros ision for the formaaon 
of a Federacion of India 

Bv a Federal Government in India is meant a central 
Government, which would embrace both British India and 
Indian States, mth local Governments in the various 
provinces of British India and m the larger sutes and 
in groups ot smaller stales in Indian India” which wiU 
be the several administrative units autonomous in miernal 
administration and subject to the Federal Government m 
Federal matters that is, matte's ot all India importance 
The advantages lo be derived trom such a federation are 

P ftr to 1 a parli uUr end bv rctuv n? to s« e •»> but do 

•ctive steps and peaceluil) avfiering aji> pfoaltj inuictei 

*The Round Table cooitrenee heW three sessions beguinios m Nor 
ember of 19J0 1931 and 1932 respective!} 

'’This IS a term ofien used to indwite the Indian States as a mhole to 
distiDgu sh them from the other part of tod a known as British India. 
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numerous. In the first place, it wil! ensure the national 
and political unity of the country and wil! result in economic 
and administrative uniformity In the second place, the fede- 
rated units will be ab'c to admuustcr their territories in accor- 
dance with then inditidual needs In the thtid place, both 
the parts of India that is, British and Indian, tiill mutually 
gam from each other, British India gaming in statesmanship, 
military forces and disapime, and experience of autonomous 
rule of the Indian states, Indian India gaming from the vast 
resources, political organisation and admmistrat.vc experience 
of British India 

As agamst all these advantages, there mav be set forth 
certain disadiantages also, for example, the larger sutes 
may feel a sentimental loss in becoming subject to the Govern- 
ment of India Again their independent activities might be 
checked For Bnush India, the danger may come from the 
backu ardness of certain neighbouring states Lastly, certain 
autonomous units mav fall behmdhand in the general 
progress 

Or^anisaltofis & Attonattons Tbt Mia/t Na/ional Congress 

Having seen the general features of the political awake- 
ning, V.C shall now briefly notice the xarious orgarusations 
and associations formed for the purpose of achieving various 
ends The most important and by fet the most mfluential 
orgamsation is the Indian National Congress It is represen- 
tauve practically of the whole country” and wields an ama- 
rmg influence on the masses It was founded m i88y and 
had its first sittmg in Bombay Its founders were both 
Europeans and Indians but the chief credit belongs to Mr. 

°In ihc bcginiufis tbe Mnslinu kept themieltti aloof from the Con- 
grni bur later on they atw yoKied at in 190y 
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Allan Octa-mo Huaje who was a retired n3“rnb“r the 
Indian Cml Service The Congress as originally founded 
aimed firstly at a national union ot the din^'enc das'e^ ot 
the Indian population and it> progress and regeneration in 
all social and poLncal, mental and moral snberes lire, and 
secondlv at consolidation ot muon between India and Eng 
land by trving to remove condinons detrimental to the 
interest of this countrv In 1907, th^rc ©'■curred a change 
in the Congress creed vmch now aimed 2* th“ artunment 
of a status enjoyed by the self goietmng m^mowis ot the 
empire, that is, what is usiallv called Dominion Status 
The methods to be adopted wet® consQtuuonal, intended 
to uai*e the people, develop their resource and refonn 
the a dmtn.r M-gf.nn The thud stage amsed in 19’© when 
the Congress passed entirelr into the hands of the estreasist 
under the complete doTunaioa Mahatma Gandhi 
And after some years m t9’9, it de-Jared coapl'tc ind*pen 
dence hoisting in the b'guming of the next vear the inde 
pendence flag Thus the Coog’’e$$ which Siart*d with the 
Jiini of uniting India and England ulnriat*^v adopted 
the creed of complete independence and total cessation 
from the Bnosh Empue. During recent vaars, the Con 
gress has b-en tuncuoning as a bold cnac ot the ad-niai^ 
tratioa and has olt*n adopted an antagoni tic poltci , 
for example, of non-cooperation, civd diioo'dieife and 
Satyagrah It must however be no «d chu it bi> a'wars 
advocated peaceful means, even at th“ ns% ot ct^t sufferin'^, 
to achi-ve ic» cads 
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It %vas founded in 1918 as a result of a breach between the 
extremist and the moderate sections of th“ National Con 
gress It IS chiefly an organisation of the moderate pattv 
and, as its \cry name indicates is bb“raf Its creed has also 
changed but not %ery radicatlv bk.e that of the Congress 
In the beginning it adopted the ptinciple of the old Congress 
Later on, it adopted Dominion Status as its goal It may 
be noted that for some time since 1917 this Federation joined 
hands with the Congress but when the Congress adopted 
the Independence resolution the Fed"ration again disap 
proved Its extremist methods In general, the Federation 
IS a critic of the evils of present administration and aims 
at a reform, which would increase the popular control, by 
constitutional means 

Tkt Muslim Leagu All Parties Muslim Coiference 

It has been noticed above tnit the Muslims in the b»gm 
mn^, kept -iloof from the Congress In 1907, they started 
a s'paratc organisation called th Muslim League It 
was a communal organisation to protect the inter'sts of 
the Mussalmans only Some years after, the League aimed 
at self Government m the Briush Empire In 1928, another 
organisauon known as the All Patties Mulsim Conference 
came into being and the influence of the League declined 

It IS important to remembr that among th Muslims 
there has been a kind of division Some MusLms usually 
called Nationalists have stuck to the Congress while others 
believe that the present Congress activities may be prejudi 
cul to their interests and they have tried to formulate their 
demands separately on a communal basis 
Other Iss'ieratisfis 

Among other mg pobtical ends may be 
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r”ermoaed the Home Rul“ Leasu^ irutuied bv M*"! \iini. 
Bssant and the Inian L‘*a^e o'- Nations Lnion These 
tvo organisations are, unliL the Mu Lm assoaanon' non 
communal, so true'’ <;o tha th“v include e\ ^n n''n Indians 
The Umoa has a no'enortht leature or embraemg me Indian 


states also and it is grat-mn-^ to no ■ 
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A more o' le's commurm o earn anon is the European 
Association trhich amis at or'^am mz pouncal 
Indian pohtical life- The Assocuc^' 
i88, bat Its present nan** dates t 9' 
camber of bran h^s ihroaahoa ih-* coan ^ 

An important local associaoon 
National Libem! raon E ttas ound*d m i9'9 ‘ 
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assocutioa of the rulers »nd cbich of the Indian states 
It IS also called Narendra Mandal His Majesty the King 
Etnperot in his famous Prodamauoa of December 25, 
151151, had given his approval for establishing this Chamber, 
but It was inaugurated on the 8th of February 1921 by H R.H. 
the Duke of Caonaught It is a recommendatory body 
and considers questions regarding the princes, their posmon 
and rights Formerly its sessions were held in camera but 
now since they have been made ordinarily open to 
the general public The Chamber may play a more impot- 
unt part when the federal constitution 1$ introduced in the 
country embracing Bitusb India and Indian States under 
one Federal Government. 

j Educational 
Ttt smportdnt mottmtnts 

The atvakemng to the sphere of educauon is cadent 
from the progress made in this hne, uhich will be dealt with 
at length in a later chapter In this place we shall notice 
bnefiy some of the important movements and organisations 
relating to the suh;ea 

Diffusion of knculedff 

At the outset we observe certain remarkable features of 
the educational awaheiung In the first place, insie is a 
movement towards didusion of knowledge in general and 
to attain this purpose prosision is made for mass education, 
and m certain places, particularly in certam areas, even com 
pulsory education has been introduced, though its progress 
IS very slow chiefly due to the poverty and ignorance of 
the masses 
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CuUnalion of differert branches of leaniirtg 
In the second place, there is a movement for ailti% auon 

of different branches of leammg, for example history mathe 

manes, anthropology, medicine fine arts etc For this purpose 
various socieues and associations have been formed 


A common languge 

In the third place, there is a movement to-wards making 
one pamoilar language the common language of the countrv 
This movement has had to face almost insurmountable 
difficulnes and even note its success is not clear and definite 
The chief difficulty is that tanous parts of the countrv have 
various languages of their otrn some of which are so rich 
and advanced that it is not easy to supersed* them in their res 
peenve places by any other language Then there is a sugges 
Qon that English mar b« made the common language but 
the difficulties with this appear to b even greater For 
not only is this language known to veev few of the peop e 
but the mtioduction of a completelv toreiga language through 
out the whole countrv is certainlv much more chfficult than 
the mtroducaon of a much less oreign language o one 
part of the country into the other parts It mav be admitted 
that English is almost a world language and at present it is 
necessary for some people at least in all parts of the countrv 
to know this language chieflv because of its politic^ im 
portance T et apart troro the numerous difficulties including 
the povertv of the p opl- the cosdines. of this educauon, 
the long ume which it must necessanlv uke it is not 
in the interests of a country from the c-ultural pomt of new 
to supplant Its own language or Unguages by a totaUv 
foreign language It is speoaUv detnmental to th» gro^ 
of ^e bterature Then there is th- choice between th- 
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vanous Indian languages Of these some which should 
hare been suitable from the point of view of range 
and richness are so cotipjetclv confined to particular parts 
of the countn and are tinnen m so particula'ly different 
scripts that their introduction m othet parts \i ould both 
be difficult and unwelcome Such for instance arc Bengali, 
Tamil, and Telugu The trso important languages which 
are spoken more widely than the above named languages 
are Hindi and Lrdu Now of these two Urdu is spoken 
in both Western and Southern India in vanous parts of the 
country, but Hindi has supenonrv over it m the following re> 
peels —Firstly it js denved from Sanskrit from which most 
of the languages of India are d*nved Hence there is a com 
munity berw een Hindi and manv othet languages of India 
Secondly, it is wtmcnm the Deonagin script in which 
ot in a sUghtlv modified form of which arc written Sanskrit 
as well as man\ of the modem Indian languages Both 
iQ these two respects Urdu is in a verv disadvantageous 
position Thirdly, a nutnb*f of the languages ate merely 
modified forms of Hindi, for example, Marathi and Rajas 
tham And fourthlt it is a more saentific language having 
a very saentific alphab-t and its hteratute is fin-, rich and 
varied, and embodies in greatest measum the cherished tradi 
uons of the countty For these reasons Hindi has a greater 
chance of becoming the common language of India Already 
in the several protinoes, people whose mother tongue is 
other than Hindi are trymg to spread the knowl-dge of 
Hindi in non Hmdi speaking parts and the Nagari Prachanni 
Sabha is also rendering great service in this direction 

\'trn3euUrs os mtisa of tJueahon 
In the fourth place, there is a movement for subsututing 
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the vernacular as the medium ot instrucuon in the place 
of English The chief difficulties which this motement 
has to surmount is the lack of books m the vernaculars, parti 
cnlaily on most of the saentific sub|ects This difficulty 
IS however gradually bemg remoy ed by the efforts ot \ arious 
individuals and assoaauons This movement has already 
acbeved some success'^ and is expected to achieve greater 
success in the future 


htnmifirmt eS- rand tf 

Lastly there IS a movement tovards encouiagcment and 
tevtval of Indian leaiomg It has taLcn t» o different fomis 
Fitstly, thete is an attempt to enrich the vemaailars and en 
courage thett study For these purposes sanous associa 
tions Lve b-enstarted, for example Hindi Sahitya Sammelan 
the Hindustani Academy and other societis It is 
to note that the Government also helps the moyment 1» 
by giving financial aid, tor example to the Hm ustanl 
demy and by recogmsmg these a" 5,5^™ 

classes, so that on the one hand bodies hLe t c acubes 

Sammelan have introduced exammaoons in 
upro a very high sundard ULe ,he ^ 

the other hand the vanons nmvetstnes and colleges a 
teachmg ,h. vernaculars even m their ^ 

Secondly, attempts have been ernment has 

and anaent mstituuons In this certain 

J J i. In, There have been opened m certain 

rendered some help There lu ^f^^cient insutu 

places schools and colleges on r,,^Ku! etc 

tions and are variously known a 

. . Kliicition hire allowed 

=■ Already m mimy pbces .l« Eiamuaa 

the TemiciJirt to be the niedi* ot ^ 
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At the same ume attempts have been made to revive anaent 
medical study b> opening Ayurvedic or Tibbii insututioos 
For the encouragement of Indian learning some of the Indian 
states have also taken an important pact, for example, Hydera 
bad has done much for the study and enrichment of Urdu 

Art and Littra/urt 

The dciclopment of art and literature in India has a long 
and glotious history The specimens of art commg down 
from the third cenniry before Christ to the seventeenth 
century after him bear full testimony to this observation 
Some of these specimens arc sail a marvel and display ex 
tremely good taste, fine decorauoo and superb execution The 
cave temples of Ajanta alone, which were only discovered 
la x8i6 by acadent, show finest examples of architecture, 
sculpture and paiatiagt* In the anaent penod we find various 
styles of an named chiefly after the various religions which 
furrushed subjects for the arusts, for example, Buddhist, 
Brahmanical and Jaina series In the medieval period develop 
ment of an reached the highest stage in the ume of Shah 
Jahan whose Ti) hlahal will always be remembered as a 
marvel of architecture 

Music also in all its three forms of singing, dancing 
and playing on instrument was most highly developed in 
ancient India not only as an art but also as a science In the 
Mughal days again it reached a high stage of development. 

After the decline of the Mughal rule, hoviever, all this 
glory passed aw ay However, m recent times some attention 
has been dcs oted to the cultisadon of fine arts and schools 

It mjy b< noted th»t Knlpture jnd rjintinj tn iwlatej works of 
trt ace hardly to be fouoJ m the hutor? of Indian art eicepe tn the 
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of art have been m cnieAv m Odoina and Bombay 

It de«en-es speaal ment.on so23“ of the fin“ arts have 
been introduced in th“ educational insaruaon, fo' esamp’e, 
cu 1C, drawing and Damnag The countrv therefore seems 
ahve to the n'^th. and uolitv of the 6ne arts 

As regards hrerature it mav safeir be said that India 
possesses not onlv the most ancient hteramre available in 
the world in her Veda^, bat has aiso got hignest specimens 
of vanojs branches ot htetacure, esD“cuUv, rehgions, 
philosophic, didacuc, ep c and dramatic. The Vedas, the 
Lpanisads, the Mahahhaiata, the **aL\iruala namka and Other 
works ot htcrature a'c soil unsjrpas>-<L 

After the anaent p*nod we nonce the g-owth ot vanous 
languages with their ht^-an-re m dm-ient parts of the couilrv 
Sevend 01 these reached a high stag ot developm^n., to' 
example, Bengab, Hindi, Lrdu, and Tamal It s note 
u orthv that the contact ot Hindu and ^Iusllm culra'es gave 
n e to vanous «chool» ot thinkers who ennch^ their mother 
tongues bv their preaching and waongs 

Again It 1$ strange to and (hat some or these languages 
produced good literature even in the hard davs ot India’s 
pobncal decline, to' example, Lrdu 
In the fi-ld ot htcrature also the mod“ra tom-s have 
witnessed a marked auak^aing, th* chiet teatur ot which is 
the attennon towards so'mnrc and more D'acncal brnnches 
of htcrature Though we am no having poets hke Tulsidis, 
soil there is cnnchment ot th“ hfranire bv addinon ot wo'ks 
on vanous subjecti ot s*udr like sa-n.^ Dobncs, economics 
etc. Nor can we sav that poetrv and drama a" do-man t. 
Si- Rabmdra Nath Tago-e the wins— o* Nobel Prize has 
vasdv enriched the B-ngah hie-amre bv his po-try and 
drama. In other Languages also we have poets and dra- 
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matists of repute As a matter of fact drama appears to 
be growin" in modern times*' 

Sociitits C? AssonatioHs 

To understand the nature of various activities regarding 
the cultivation of different branches ot learning \\s tray 
note some of the important soaeues which hate been formed 
fot the purpose Some of these are — The Indian Associa- 
tion for the Cultivauon of Saence at Calcutta , the Indian 
Institute of Polmcal and Soaal Science (founded in 1917) , 
the Indian Mathematical Society (founded in 1907), the Indian 
Society of OnenuJ Art, tbe Anthropological Society of Bom 
bay, the Bombay Branch of the Roval Asiatic Society (founded 
in 1804), the Bharat luhasa Sansodhak Mandal, Poona (found- 
ed in 1910), Bhandarkar Oncnial Research institute, Poona 
(founded in 1917), the Benares Mathematical Society (founded 
in 191S), the Indian Chemical soaecy (founded in 1924) and 
many others 

4 Commercial and Industrial 
l\ature of the anakenmg 

The general auakening of India has also embraced the 
commercial and industrial side of her life It has gencralJ} 
manifested itself in two different ways In the first place, 
people hate become consaous of the tndustnal backwardness 
of the countiy and want to improve us industries In the 
second place, due to sanous economic and polmcal causes 
there has de\ eloped in the country a movement ftir the use of 

II gc!>cri\)y c^errei (bir findi i cungm/il plice only lit 

iimci oF niionil awikcn ng and cnthutiatm MTc know for (kit 

KjIiJju fouriihei! m the Ctij>ca Jge and Shiktipcirr in ibr Elirabrfban 
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swadeii i e India made goods 
The industrial position 
As has been observed above India is pre eminently an 
agnoiltutal countrv Yet her industries also are of great itn 
portance and she ranks at the International Labour Office as 
one of the first eight industrial countnes of the world But 
considering her extensne area, huge population and vast 
resources she is still very backward Her industries ace very 
few m Humber and the^ are concentrated m a few areas 
The largest is the cotton textile mdustrj The most impor 
tant centres of this industry are Bombay, Abmcdabad Shola 
pur and Nagpur Then comes the jute industry which is 
confined to Calcutta and the neighbouring places 
Then comes the metallurgical industry Its chief centre is 
at Jamshedpur This industry is, however, of recent growth 

Itltans of mproiement 

Various methods have been adopted both by the people 
and by the Government to foster Indian industries and make 
her industrially more prosperous ds a result of all this 
we observe that her manu&cturmg industries are now 
of growing imporuncc The chief means adopted for 
fostering the industiKS arc the following — 

I Imparting of industrial traimng Various Govern 
ment and Municipal mstjtuuous arc now imparting 
training m various industries like dveng and print 
ing, leather work su^r -nanutaemre carpentry etc 
Mechanical and engineering schools and colleges are 
also imparting technical trairung The pubhc is very 
much alive to the need of increasing such institutions 
and blames the Government for Jack of due atten 
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uon It must, hoTj-ero, be said tliac th‘“ Goremment 
ate taking keener mteiest every day and trying to 
satisfy the country s demand as far as practicable hav 
mg regard to their finances They also allow scholar 
ships for such training Pavate enterprise is also help 
mg m the matter Soil much remains to be done 
in this direction The general poverty of the country 
IS also responsible for the industrial backward 
ness of the people who very often cannot receive 
technical educauon on account of lack of funds 
a Passing of Acts to protect particular industries 
\ protective latiff is laid on import of the goods 
which ate sought to be protected and thereby it is 
made diihcult foe foreign nuoufactuiers to compete 
in the Indian market witb India made goods 
Imposing of duues jn this manner not only secures 
protection to the Indian mdunries but also brings m 
rereaues to the Gorerotnent. Among such Acts may 
be mentioned the Indian (Finance (Supplemenury and 
Extending) Act of which imposed duties on 
certain atncles and mcreased the duties already im 
posed on certain others the Steel Industry (Pro 
tcction) Act of lyji, the Gold Thread Industry 
(Protection) Act of i9jr, the Heavy Chemical In 
dustty (Protecuon) Act of 1951, the Wire and Wire 
Nail Industry (Protection) Act of 1952 the Bam 
boo Paper Industry (Protection) Act of 1932 and 
the Sugar Industry (Protection) Act of 1932 etc. 

3 Encouraging the use of Indian manufactures 
This IS done in a number of vays some of which are 
cren objectionable from various points of view 
The Government themselves encourage this by 
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purchasing India made goods rrhenerer convenient. 
The pohcy of the Government is to encourage 
the development ofmdustnes to the utmost possible 
extent consistent with economy and effiaency 
People start propaganda for this purpose and preach 
the benefits of using sa<di goods But sometimes 
enthusiastic preachers resort to annoysome picLettmg 
This horrever -vras used rather as a political stra- 
tagem rrhen the political tension in the country was 
great, and is no more resorted to now 

Among other means may be noted the direct encourage 
ment of industnes by providing funds or affording pur- 
chasing, selling or banking facilities etc 

Tbt Snadtii mnin’tnt 

Tbe Swadesi movenneat m India has assumed a great 
importance, for it is not confined in scope to th° economic 
side 0^ h^r hie oolv Its aim is also political So that 
this ecorioTUC measure is often adopted to secure poUacal 
ends The idea behind it is to brmg economic pressure 
to bear on chose countries whose exports to India ate consi 
derable Therefore the other side of the Swadesi move 
mcot IS the bo cott of foreign goods and it cannot be 
doubted that this has considcTablr reduced the volume of 
Indian trade 

VoIjrTt' of tradi 

The volume of trade has enonnousk fallen trom what 
It was a few years back The reasons tor thi< are 
numerous In the firs^ pbcc, after the post War boon was 
over a penod of decline m trade set m and there was 
economic depression in the countrv In the second place, the 
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purchasing pon cr of the coasumcr m India has been verj* 
much losceted and consequently his purchases have dec 
lined In the third place the political situation has been 
tense in the country and the movement of SwadeSi 
coupled with the sister moaement of boycott of foreign 
goods has done much to effect the dechne in the volume 
of trade However, recentlv there has been a revival and 
both imports and exports atcnsing The imports were a' 
lowest in 1951 ya uhiie the exports were at lowest in 
*932-55 The figures of 195455 show a distinct improse 
ment 

The following figures indicate the course of trade in 
India — 


Year 

jl3l3 14jl928-29^1931 321932 J3 1933 34 

'1934 35 

1 

Imports 

1 1 

190 1 
1 

143 1 

162 1 

146 1 

172 erores of Ks 

Exports 

1 

' 260 j 

200 1 

176 

[ 209 

j 216 erores of Ra 


Some pressing problems. 

Having seen the form and nature of the modern awaken- 
tng in India, we may now bcicQy notice some of the 
pressing problems which hare faced the country and arc 
demanding immediate solution The chief of these are con- 
nected with I Nationahsm and Internationalism 2 Umty 
and Communal Interests 5 Depressed classes 4 Women 
} Labour and unemployment 6 F^erationand 7 Indians 
outside India Each of these will now be bnefly dealt 
with 
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Nalionahsm cJ” Interratxjnahsm 

It has been observed above bow^ Nationalism is gaining 
ground m this country At the same tim", it has also been 
observed that the economic interdependence of different 
parts of the v, odd, the pohucal developments after the Great 
War and a consciousness of the criing esils of nationah'm 
have produced a reaction m favour of mtetnationahsm, 
so that the present dav India is taced vnth the problem of 
developing hercelf on Nationalistic hnes in order to guard 
her national interest keeping m view the general interna 
tional goal and conforming with the principl“s of Inter 
nationaUsm Though, genetallv, the need is teh ot national 
growth there ate not wanung critics tvho has e denounced 
that Nationahsm, for example. Dr Sit Rabindra Nath 
Tagore However, a happy feature of the situauon is the 
Indian outlook on life which 1$ not confined vrtchin the 
limits of naiioaahcy The gradual progress of internation 
alistic ideas m the world is sure to facilitate the solution of 
the Indian problem ^s a general pnnapJe it should be 
observed that we should keep as our goal mteraatioaalism 
and should develop Danoiulism only to the necessary es 
tent 

Uiw/X dr Communal Intertsts 

A very difficuh probJem before the couatrv at present 
is the mamtenance of unity in face of strong and active com 
munalism The cnief difficultv has ansen with regard to 
pohtical rights and in spite of the various conferences includ 
mg unity conferences and in spue of the Communal Aw ard 
reccndy given by the premier the problem has remained 
without a proper solution In details the question centres 
round the protection of mmonty commumties and their 
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interests in Legislative bodies and public services It may 
not be forgotten that the minority problem is a tvorld pro- 
blem and the recent constitutions of various European coun- 
tnes have tried to solve this problem in particular ways 
In India itself opinion seems to be divided on many points 
Apart from the question of the degree of weightage both 
iti the services and as regards representation which has to 
be deaded having m view a number of factors and also on 
higgling and bargaining, the two fundamental questions 
remain, tihether firstly propotuonal or preferential repre- 
sentation should be secured in joint electorates or separate 
electorates and secondly whether all or only some and if the 
latter which ones of the services should be subjected to 
communal repiesentauon 

As regards the question of electorate a joint electorate 
IS conduQve to political unity and likely to ensure the elec- 
tion of candidates who are nauorul rather than communal 
in iheif outlook To this eatent, however, the cstxcire 
communaliscs may regard it as disadvantageous A separate 
dtfctorare on the other hand will perpetuate communal 
separation and is likely to return members who will be much 
more of a communal than of a national outlook ITiis 
may not only lower the tone of legislative bodies but may 
also produce constant wrangling It will however satisfy 
certam extreme communalists 

As regards the sersiccs, it is only (ait to say that the question 
of representation as a pnoaple should be kept aloof from 
them Otherwise, their effiacnej is bound to suffer, for in 
nomination to sen ices, the only consideration should be the 
quaUficauons of the nonunecs and the efficiency of their work 
And if certain commuiutics find that their members arc not 
tipto the mark they should on the one hand try to improve 
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tioi culmie and on the other find for them other avenues = 

and services Othettnse apart 6om efficiency suffering, such 

commumnes will also ultmiately suffer, because on ffie 
one hand they lose the mcenuve to increase th^r etiorts, 
on the other they will debar certam of then memb-ts front 
Mowing other professions for which they mav be mot. 
sotted Howevei, if representation has to be made as a 
pohtical erpediency It should be contm-d wi as 
limits as possible keeping such services as require greater 
effiaency aloof from such a system 

Tht Depressed Classes 

The problem of the depressed dasses m orobTem 

immense proportions during the last few rears 

is difficult of solution IQ all its three imports a p ’ ^ 

religious and pohtieal The sunple facts atout tfe quado 
are that ce Jn classes are looked down by 
and not only is soeul adnuimre between ffie two g 

tmposstble bu, ffie former are not aUot^ 7° “tTZ 
to vanou, rehgtous places, not are tbev f 

tumtics for economic and educational 

of af&tts largely accounts for them P° conscious 

The modern a\rakeaicg has aroused g u,„rrr and 

ness srhich has been retcrrcd to earlier m 7, 

now the joint efforts” of certaii advanced - 


are qmte «ficK« an one kind of ther »« 

in other kinds of work for aaanple, Mar^^ar*’ 

traders but hardly eficient soldiers 

’ In this connectaoD we may oaenuOQ the 
GaadS, who preaches the gospel of 
eb)ecu sometimes idopts the mediod of festing 0 
if his object as not achiered 


[5 ot Mahatma 
1 to secure his 
to end his life 
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the depressed classes and ccrtsua sympatheucally minded 
persons of the higher classes together with the assistance 
of the Government are producing appreaable results to- 
•si ards the needed reform The Government is helping 
the movement parti) b\ legislation, partly by securing re 
presentation in legislauve bodies and services and partly 
by offering preferential opporturuues for educauon to the 
m-mbers of the depressed classes It mi), however, be 
observed that in the method* adopted by the Govern 
ment, great caution is necessary m the interests of the effi- 
ciency of services and also trtth a view to secure non inter 
ference b) the Government in matters purely lebgious or 
esen soaal 

Women 

The problem of women is also both social and political, 
social m respect of parda svstem nhicb has been referred 
to above and political with respect to representation This 
problem, how ever, has found its soluuon and it is now only 
a question of ume how long it will take to beat full fruits 
In (he Soluuon of this problem cctuin soaeues, reference 
to which has already been made earlier, as well as certain 
members of the other sex together with the help of the 
Gosemment have achieved remarkabJe successes 

Labour & [Jnemplymtnt 

The problem of labour and unemployment has also become 
very serious It can be divided into two problems, one 
of labour and the other of unemployment The former 
would deal with actual labourers and their condition, while 
the latter would deal with those who hate got no employ 
ment m spite of their efforts and ncccssat) qualifications As 
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tcgaids the former the soluuon has become easier becaase 
the Goyernment has by legislation (for ejimple the Factories 
Act) temilated labour condinons m factories. Suing the 
hours of mork, ages of young workers and certain other 
conditions of employment The labourers themselyes are 
now conscious as a class and base formed y.r.ous socie- 
ties to achicye that ends and sometimes resort eyen to strike 
Agam the League ol Nanons has taken a sen 
part in trying to amehotate the conditions of 
*ke Tnre maoonal Labour Conference adopts (inyennons 
or Recommendauons to, regulating ° 

Ubouters and India as a state ntembe. of the 
IS bound to adopt and ratify them become 

The pioblem of un=tnplo)ment, b.'°me 

more seLus As a matte, of fact ^"'Te 

a woild problem but there is a great „ 

Indian problem and rhc world problem, o j^dustrial 

blem l»s to be soloed by providrog work to mdus.rm 
labourers in times of industrial depression 
much scope for rhem .0 fall upon " 

India the problem is diffetenc Here ^ , ,,bouieIS 

adyaneed ’’X“'S'u"n°r, ‘tong soil ma.idy 

ir.rnres“yrg=:.'%»^».- 

famine etc. the Goveinmen nroble-n however, is 

private help is also bounteous Thoueh’the country 

serious in the case of educated classes , absence of 

IS yery madequareli „mr= of present 

:rro.‘w;:‘rr.ld^tU.hdoHynommdly reeh- 
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meal or industrial, most of the fcw educated persons that 
there are fad to find an emplormeOt for themsejres Thej’ 
cannot even fall back upon agncidturc because firstly thev 
are not suitable for that and secoodlv the present agricultural 
position in the countn does not need or value their edu 
cation, and as for agncultute on tnod'ta scientific lines, it 
is not practicable in a poor coumrs where holdings are small 
and scattered It is for these reasons that the educated unem 
ployment has become a senous problem in the country 
’Canons provmaal Governments have appointed committees 
to report upon the problem and to suggest the solution 
but the problem sail stands onsol'cd ** It however, 
be observed that a solution will be insight if industrial te< 
sources of the country are increased and developed, various 
industries are started and encouraged, provision is made 
for more and more technical and industrial education and 
arrangements are made to settle a proportion of the unem 
ployed on land The last mcouoned method will necessiute 
an adianctf la agricultural method*, diffusion of agricultural 
education and rearrangement of holdings 
The suggesuon is someumes made that htcrary cducauon 
should be stopped or curtailed it» order to soKe this pro- 
blem But rhis would appear to be a method which without 
solvmg the problem is bkeJy to ptodu*-e oth'-r senous c\ ils 
As has ahead) been observed India is very inadequately 
educated as will be proved by the figures given in the chap 
ter on education and to check even this education would 
simply be disastrous The fallacy which makes the present 

” Ai tcgirdi iKc Uiuted Pror acet (kc ttfon of ific anraipIoTTseni 
corarmitM ch wi% pre Over bp ih* Rt Hon bl« S Tej Bihadur 
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education appear as more than necessary or desirable springs 
up from the fact that so few people have received techni 
cal and industrial education What is needed in this connec 
non IS an increase in education everywhere with only a 
difference of degrees that is, teduucal and industrial edu 
cation should o''cupy the first position prunary and second 
ary education second and higher education third, 

^titration 

The question of federaaon has been dealt with earlier and 
will also be dealt with in connecaon w ith the Central Govern 
meat and in consectioD with the States Here it mav 
be observed that th* problem of federation is not whether we 
should have a federal or a umtary system of administration, 
because poUacal eveoiS are rapidly moving towards federal 
ism and the Government of India Act of 1955 has now- 
made provision for the cstablishm-nt of a federal govern 
ment The problem is now onlv about the details of powers 
to be enjoyed by the Federal Government and the constiruent 
units as also powers of and their exercise bv the Crown An 
off shoot of the problem will be about the powers of 
different states which varv most considerablv as regards 
their rights, treaties, size and revenues The new Act has 
settled most of these points and it is to be seen how it 
works 

Indians outside India 

We shall now deal with the problem which has 
ansea in connecaon with Indians settling abroad*’ \Vhai 

* The total siuobcr oi lod jis rctideiit m forcjgrt coufllfit n *c 
'ording to the Utest figure* aTulable 23 of wheh 22 32 676 is 

(he Dumber of thou cesideot id British Etnpue- 
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constitutes a ptoblem m this matter is related to Indians 
emigrating to or senliag in the othet parts of the Bntish 
Empire \mong these parts th“re will be tno divisions, 
the dominions and the colonics TTic question is about 
the rights of those countnes to restn^t Indian immigraaon 
and to place such disabilities upon the settled and domaled 
Indians as the\ nlea^e 

Ouisiion { immigrcii n 

•\s regards the question of immigntaon and the restnc 
tion on It, the matter has been almost settled for the 
time being uith respect to the dominions, for the resolu 
tion pass'd in the Imperial War Cousai of 191S a/Bnn* 
ing the right of each communin to control and restrict 
immigration has bi.cn mostlv accepted in India as 
regards the dominions But as regards the colonies India 
claims equal rights ot immigrauon nhicb the atizens of the 
other parts ot the Empiru rtcrase 

j2 of Iriamirl of Jymifiois 

^s regards the quesuon of treatment, the problem \ anes 
tn seriousness in diiTercn* countries It is least serious 
in Neuzealand and Ncvifoundland uherc tne gotetniren s 
have not placed Indians under di^abihtics It is more serious 
in \u5tralia and Canada, still more serious in South \fnca 
and most serious in the colonics parucuiarlj m K.en\a In 
th' Impctiil Counai ot 1911 the representatives ot the domi 
mons escept those of South Afnca accepted in prnaple 
the ;usiice of the Indian claim but 10 spite of this resolution 
and in 'pitc of Mr Sastn $ mission to some of the domi 
nions in 1911 to consult nith the governments with a 
vicTi to giving cFeci to this resolution and d-'pite the fact 
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that the mission achieved some success several ot the do-ni 
nions have not given practical effect to this resolution 

South Africa 

As regards South Africa the problem has been serious 
much because the number of Indians settled there is gr at 
The greatest trouble is chiefly in Natal and Transiaai 
However efforts have been constantly made to secure just 
treatment tor Indians In 1914 as a result of Mahatma 
Gandhi s passive resistance movement some compromise vas 
arrived at which found expression in the Indians Rcl ef 
Act of 1914 and Srautts Gan^i agreement However the 
position was not satisfaaory and a more serious position 
came in sight due to various Ann Indian measures The 
govetnment of India made susuiocd efforts against the policy 
of the Union Government and deputations u ere sent to South 
Afnca Ultimately in the beginning of 1927 a certain settle 
went was arrived at which is regarded geoaraUy in both coun 
tries as a good first step towards the solution The govern 
went of India also sends an agent to the Union Govetnment 
fo secure continuous and effective cooperation betwe n the 
^*■0 governments A funh r conference met m ipja 
On the whole the problem has not been completely soh cd 
hut there appears a good vill on both sides It ma) be 
noted that there is also a South African Indian Congress 
trying to achieve a solution Howe r even now ther is 
some dissatisfaction with the recent attempt at certain legis 
fruve eojctmencs 

Colomts 

As regards the question of colonics m most of them 
there is no problem orwt least no serious problem, but in 
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Ken>a the Indians have been subjected to extremely unjust 
treatment and an agitation was started xn India against it 
The Government of India also took up the Indian cause 
and even expressed 'deep regret” at the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government in 1923 which was not welcomed 
in India and Lord Reading expressed his disappointment in 
strong language In 1927 again the question came to the 
forefront Later on much acavity was evinced m this 
direction by wa-j of deputation and appointment of a com 
mission and the postuon appears to be improving 

Emigrafm 

It nay be mentioned that the quesuon of emigration 
has been seriou'ly taken up by the Government of India and 
the Emigration Act of 1912 prohibits emigration for the 
purpose of unskilled labout except on certain specified 
terms and to certain spealied countries Formerly the 
misery which emigtating Indians had to suffer were teallj 
shocking 

CatJ^hwon 

A close observation of the modern awakening in Indtia 
in her various spheres of life would convince us that India is 
passing through a penod of transjtion and is soon to emerge 
as a great world force It would also appear that it u lU be 
India, most of all countries, where a harmomous blending of 
the East and the West will produce a peace loving civiliza 
tion of a higher moral order, which will eradicate the 
evils of militarism and the drawbacks of nauonabsm and 
ulumately prevail over the whole world 
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Ttto Dnatons of Indja 

At the very outset it is necessary to bear in mind that 
from poUncal point of tietv India stands divided into tuo 
mam divisions British India and the Indian states While 
dealing tvith the administration of India it would be logi 
cally necessary to discuss, however bneEi it maj be, the 
administiaaoo of the states also and though at present the 
states ate quite separate from Bnash India in the matter of 
administrauoa, in the future federal constitution of India, as 
provided bv the new Government of India A« of 193J, 
the states will no longer maintain th*ir aloofness and the 
administrative machinerv of India will be trulv that ot India 
and not of a pare of India onh Hotter er, as the system 
prevails todav, bt the term administrauon of India, is 
generally meant the administtaaon of Briush India only 
Still we shall deal ttith the Indian states in a separate chapter 
and also refer to them where n^cessan in other chapters 
deahng mainly with British India 

Tbe ultimate Goierning Authority 
As the term itself signifies British India is a part of the 
British Empire and is ultunatelr governed b\ Britain The 
Goverment of India Act (the prmapal Act of 1915 as amended 
by later Legislation, pamcubily the Government of India 
Act of 1919) lays down m section I that Territones for 
S 
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the tjme being vested in His Majesty in India are governed 
by and in the naine of His Majesty the King Emperor o£ 
India ” The king of England is also known as the Emperor 
of India 1 The Government of England which is legally 
and nominally vested m the King is in practice esercised 
by the cabinet 

Tie 'Ejtgheh Constitution 

At this stage it is necessary to give very briefly an oat 
line of the prevailing system of British administration 
As pointed out by Dr Vicey to hts ‘Jntroducaofl to the 
Study of the Law of the Constituuon’, in order to understand 
the constitution of England wc have to centre out atten- 
tion firstly on the law of the consutuaon which consists 
of “rules enforced or recognised by the courts” and secondly 
on the convenuons of the consutuuon which consist of 
“customs, ptacuces, maxuns or precepts which ate not 
enforced or recognised by the courts” and ''make up a body 
not of laws but of consatuuonal or pobtical ethics.”* 
Taking all these things together we can formulate the follow- 
ing ptinaples as the chief features of the present system 
of British administration — 

1 . At the head of the whole adminisirauon is the 
King who has legally the undisputed supreme authority 
over the whole empire 

a Parliament js the sovereign body m the constitu- 
tion “The sovereignty of Parliament” says Dicey, "js (from 
a legal point of view) the dominant characteristic of out 

'In Virtue of the Rojal Titles Act of 1176 

•introduction to the irady <rf the Law of the Constitution p 41J 
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pobacal insamtions Padiament means the Kmg, the 
House of Lords ard the House of Gjmmons, though some 
times in ordinary coaTersanoo the term is mteaded to mean 
onJy the two Houses, the House of Commons and the House 
01 Lords and again sometimes only the House of Commons 
Parbanent thus d'lined is sovereign and no person or body 
IS recogmsed by the Laxc of England as havmg a nght to 
override or set aside the legi'latioo of Parbament In prac 
tice Parbament only legislates, and its will is esoressed only 
in the form of an A« o» Parhar^ent The nght of inte' 
preraaon of an Act b“longs to the couns, ^s•hlch greatlr 
increases the auihonty of the )udge« In esecuave matters 
Parbament does not interfere except in times of revoluaon 
In judiaal matters also Parliament as such does not inter 
fere, and it s’t as a court of jjsuce last to trv the ase of 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings in 1789 However, the 
highest )udiaal tnbunai m England is the House of Lords 
sitting as a court ot law consisting as such, in virtue of a 
convenuoo, onlv of Law Lords It mav be noted that of 
the three component parts of Patuament as it is legabv under 
stood the last, that is, the House of Commons is the most 
powerfil, pamcularlr since the passing of the Parbament 
Act of 1911 which verv much reduced the power of the 
House of Lords 

3 Under the Engbsh constitutiOQ law is superme 
and the rule of law forms a fundamental principle of the 
constitution < It means that evcrvbodv is subject to law 
and not even the Government and its officers can eserase 
arbitrary power They also have to come under the law 
U! are equally subjea to the law, and wrule one can be 

■iVd p 37 
p IJt 
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punished foi a breach of the law, he caonot be punished 
for anything else 

Lar^, It mav be remembered, means both the direct 
enactments of the legislature including Chatters, Bills of 
Rights and similar consticatiooal documents and the rulings 
of the judicial tribunals 

4 The executive adimnistracioa is carried on by the 
Cabinet uhich consists of a pcemiec and several ministers 
and IS responsible to Parliament The Premier who is at 
the head of the Cabinet belongs to the party which commands 
the majority votes in the House of Commons and is the 
leader or the most infiueQaal among the leaders of that patty 
He appoints the other members of the Cabinet usually from 
among his own party Ordinarily a Cabinet resigns when 
It IS outvoted in the House of Commons on any vital issue, 
in other words when it ceases to have a majority in the House 
The subjects of admiaisttaaon are divided into depait 
ments such as Home, Foreign, Army etc and a minister 
holds the portfolio of one or more of these departments 

The Secretary of State for India 
One of the members of the Cabmet is in charge of the 
Indian administration and is known as the Secretary of 
State for India He is the institutional adviser of the 
Crown in all matters relating to India and is a member of 
Parliament and of the Pnvy Council He is successor in 
office of the President of the Board of Control and ha' 
generally inherited all the aghts and powers \ested in the 
Board of Control, the Secret Committee, the Court of Ditec 
tors and the general Court of Propnetors of the East India 
Company relating to the Government and revenues of India® 

‘GoTcrnmnic o( ladu Act. Sec 2(1) 
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Poa trt of the Sicreiary of State 

The Secretarv ot State as inlKotiag the powers aod duties 
of the East India Companr, its Coart of Propnero's and 
Board of Director and of the Commissioners for the affairs 
of India (Board of Control) po5ses«es ven great powers 
In pamcular, he has the power “to superintend, direct and 
control all acts, operarions and concerns which relate to 
Government or revenass ot India, and all grants of sala 
ties, gratuities and allouances, and all other pavments and 
charges out of or on the reveoues ot Indu ”® 

For the sake of convenience ne mav classits the powers 
and dunes of the Secretarv ot State unde' lour general 
heads — 

1 His powers and dunes as a member oi the Cabinet 
and as the consaruoonaJ advi>er of the Croti ~i in all matters 
relatmg to India InthJsc3paa^ he adsises His Majesty 
regarding the appoinment of certain officers of the Govern 
menr Appointments reserved to the C'own, except that 
of the Goverror General,’ that i«, those ot the Commander 
la Chief, the Gove nors of provinces and meerbers of the 
Executive Council are made bv the Crown aenng on the 
advice of the Secretan ot Sate 

The Secretarv ot State is responsible to Parliament for 
the general adnunistranoo of th$ countrv and h^s to answer 
questions relating to India asked bv a member in aa\ of the 
Houses of Parliament Smee the passmg ot the Govc'n 
ment of India \ct of 1919 the saJan ot the Secretarv of State 
IS paid from the BnQsh Eschequer, i e , out of the money 
voted bv Parliament. Theretorc Parliament is now. m closet 

Mb 3 Se_ 2<2) 

The Gevemor General is appc m<id by t’-e Cro«n a ang ca the 
SiiT c( the P-e-n er 
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touch \iith the affms of India and the Secretary of State 
than n formerly was and die Sectetary of State has to be 
trore alert to defend tne pobey and conduct of administra 
tJon in India and has to be more conscious of his responsi 
bility to Parliament, as any member can now make a motion 
of reduenon of hiS salary thetebr requiring him to explain 
or defend any particular act of adounistration For the 
sake of facility it is usual to have among the Secretary of 
State and his Under Secretancs members of both the Houses 
of Parliament The Secreuty of State in Council has to 
laj before boJi Houses of Parbameot etcry j-esr an account 
of the annual revenues of India and all receipts and disburse 
menta and of debts, Uabibues etc etc 

a His powers and duues with respect to the business 
of the Goiernmeoi of India transacted in the United King 
dom The Act of 1919 has very much rebeved the Sec'e 
tarj of State of his work telaung to patchases etc of the 
Government of India nhich is now done by the High Com 
missiocer foi India 

} His powers and duues with respect to property etc 
» ested ifl His Majesty for the purposes of the Gov ernai*nt 
of India As provided by Sectional of the Government 
of India Ac., the Secretary of State in Council controls the 
expenditure of revenues of India both in British India and 
elsewhere But he caimot apply the revenues of India to 
meet the expenses of mibtaiy operations beyond the fron- 
tier (except under certain circumstances) without the con 
sent of both Houses of Parbamenc He is also authorised 
by the Act to sell and dispose of any ptopertv vesicd in His 
Majesty by way of mortgage ot otherwise and make the 
proper assurances for any of those purposes and purchase 
and acquire any property But for these purposes the 
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concurrence of a majontj' of To*ts at 2 meeting of i^s Conn 
cil IS necessary 

The Act also provides that the Secretary of S'ats m Conn 
cil may sue and be sued as a body oiporate in a court of 
larr But n“it’'er tne Sectefry of State nor any member 
of his counal mav personally be liable for any liabilitv mcurred 
in their o'fiaal capaaty 

4 His powers 01 et t*'e Central and Provincial Govern 
ments m India \s previouslv noted the Secretary of State 
has a general power of control and sunermtendencc over 
the Government of India Previous to the passing of the 
Goverm^nt of India Act, 1919, the Secretarv of State had verv 
considerable powers over the Go etament m India both 
csnt'al and provinaal and un<]uabhed power to gn e orders 
to the Governor General and aor other otScer and 
the Government m India was required to pay due obedience 
to all such orders \part from this the Indian legislature 
T hether central or provincial could not pass an Act without 
his previous approx al 

In eseoinve matters also his sanction was necessary not 
only for changes n pobey or increase in expenditure but 
sometimes m details ot adnumscraaon also, « hiJe no change 
could be introduced in taitauon without his previous sane 
tioo But now his control has b ea ver much r^lised and 
the Governments in India have b*en allowed a freer hand 
The gen-ral prinaple with regard to this relasauon of con 
trol IS, with respect to the c-ntral adaumstr-uon, that the 
Secretary of State does not in ervene, escep* und“' specul 
circumstances, in matters of purelv Indun interests when 
th“ Government of India and the Legislature are of one 
view With respect to Provincial administration so far 
as the reserved subjects are con'wied the Secretarv of State 
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or the Goverament of India should not ordinardf incervene 
■when the Government and the Legislature are one in view, 
and so far as the transferred sub/ccts arc concerned this con 
trol should be confined ssithm the nactowest possible limits 
The Secretary of State has also the power to make appoint- 
ments to the Imperial Services * He also makes regulations 
about the qualifications of candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service Examinauon 

KthxaMn of Control 

As regards the principles of rela^aon of control by Secre 
tary of State over the Indian administration ttvo points 
are aoteuorthy Firstly there are rules restricting the ever* 
cise of potters made under a definite provision of the Act 
SecondJj there are the conventions which govern the rela- 
tions benteen the Secietar> of State and the Government 
of India About the first, ihe Act Jajs down that the Secre 
tarj of State in Council may “by rule regulate and restrict 
the exercise of ihe powers of superintendence, direcuoa 
and control sested in the Secretary of State and the Secre 
tary of State in Council by this Act or otherwise in such 
manner as may appear necessary ot expedient in order to 
give effect to purposes of the Government of India Act, 
1919 ’ * These rules when they relate to subjects other than 
the transferred subjects have to be laid in draft before both 

'The Goerimijnc Krvice m Indu has three g^dcs — 

(a) the Imperial »«r»ice fot tximple Indian Civil Serv ce Indian 

Educationa! Service Ind in Police Service Indian Medical 
Service etc 

(b) the Provincial Service and 

(c) the rubord nate semcc 

Admniion to (he last two is id accordance nith nilci and regula- 
t ons made by the Prov ncial Covernment 

• Sec 19A of (he Act 
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Houses of Parliament and be approved fay them, while rules 
relatmg to transferred subjects have to be laid before both 
Houses of Parhament after they are made and it is open to 
either House to present an address to His Majesty within 
thirty days praving that the rules or any of them may be 
annulled 

As regards the convenooiis Parliament has ordained 
that in practice they should be modified \5 a matter of 
fact much depends upon the tvo personalities, the Secre- 
tary of State and the Viceror and in the words of the Monta- 
gu Chelmstord Report “the celatioas between Simla and 
'^Tutehall vary with personal equauon ’ While a svmpa- 
thetic Secretary of Suic mav interfere ven bttle with the 
conduct ot administration in India, a hss st -npathetic incum- 
bent of the office may find more frequent occasions of such 
latertetence •Vt the same time much mav also depend 
upon the interest which Parhament nav take in Indian 
affairs at a parncular time For esatrple, when Parliament 
takes little interest in matters reJaung to India, the Secretary 
of State may find it more convenient to let them alone 

Poners tn relation to b s Conrnl 

So fat we have been speaking of the Secretan of State 
and his pov er<, it must be rerrembered that he has a 
council which in certain maners must be consulted and whose 
decision in certain matters must be accepted From this 
point of new we mav dassi^ the poucr> of the Secretary 
of State under three heads — 

I. Powers which he can eserase or duucs wluch he 
can perform on his own responsibility and without consult- 
ing his council For example he may reappoint a member 
of his council for speaal reasons of public advantage, or. 
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for the sake of comenieacci may constitute committees 
of the counal, or may revoke or suspend the appointment 
of a counal for any or all of the Governor’s Provinces 
a Powers and duties for whose everase and performance 
consultation vith his council is neressary This division m 
clud"S tne nett division and also mcludes making of ru'es for 
the relaxation of Indian administration, suspension of certain 
powers of Governor General detemaination of number of 
Gosernor’s Executive Counaletc or prescribing the pro- 
cedure for sendmg of orders and communications to India 
3 Pov crs and duties which can be exerased or performed 
oily when there is cooearreoce of a majotity of votes at 
a meeting of the council For example, no grant or appro 
priation of any part of the revenues can be made without 
such concurrence Such concurrence is also necessar) 
for the disposal of any propert> by mortgage or otherwise 
and also for making contracts for the purposes of the Govern 
m"nt of India Act This third division is in fact included 
in the second 

Undir StcrttHTtei of State far I iJia 
The Sectcary of State appoints for h.s assistance two Under 
Secretaries One of these is a Govc'-nmcnt Offic-al, a mem 
her of the Cml Service, andts permanent, while the o'het is 
a member of Parliament and charigcs with the Government 
As a matt-r ptacuce, though not tiecessanlv, this latter is a 
member of that House of Parliament of which the Secretarj 
of State is not a member This system keeps both th“ Houses 
of Parharrent in direct touch with the Indian affairs 
Ti‘ Council of Ind a 

As has been sard above there is a council for the Secretary 
of State w hich is known as the Council of India or the India 
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Council The Secretary of State is himself the president 
of the council and he has the power to vote The vice 
president of the council is appointed from among the members 
by the Secretar) of Slate in Council and can be removed by 
the Secretary of Stats at any time The number of members 
of this council IS determined by the Secretary of State but 
the Act prescribes the nnmmum of eight and th-* mavimum 
of twelve m place of ten and founeen respectively as hither 
tofore The tenure of office of the members of council 
IS five years m place of Svven as svas t le case previously, 
except when a member is reappointed, whicn is only allowed 
for specul reasons of puoUc advantage Each member 
is paid an annual salat) o^’twelt-. bundled pounds w»th a 
further annual subsistence ailowan i oi£ 600 he w as at the 
time of appointment domiciled in India No mcmbei can vote 
or have a seat in Parbament The members of the council 
ate appointed bs th-’ Secretary of State But a member 
can only be removed fron his offici. by His Majesty on an 
address of both Houses of Parliamen As a qualification 
of members it is cecessan that one half of them mus be 
pet«ons who base «er\ed or resided in India for at least ten 
5 ears and base not last I ♦' India more than five )«‘ars before 
the date of appomrmenr 

Poa’rs and Duties cf H Counal 
The Couna' of India must rv*et at i“ast once ever\ month, 
usually It meets ores esery -ueeL (which was required by 
the earlier Act) Meetings or tne council are h-'ld in accor 
dance w ith the direction of tne Sectetacy of State 
The council acts in two capacities Fc certain matters 

’“At presto tier nt meraben of the Councii of »hom three 
ere lad jas 
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It IS onl) an advisory body, i e , the Secretary of State must 
consult his council in those matters but he is not bound by 
Its decision In case of difference of opinion any member 
present at the meeting roa) require that his opinion and any 
reasons for it w hich he has stated m the meeting be entered 
in the minutes of the proceedings In such cases, that is, 
V hen there is difference of opinion on any question the deter- 
mination of the Secretarj of State is final Again there 
are certain matters in which there is a statutory provision 
that the concurrence of the majority of votes ts necessary. 
These are, for etample, the appropriation of revenues or dis- 
posal of property etc 

Generally spealung the Act ptoxides that the Council of 
India IS to “conduct the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom m relauon to the Govcrniiem of India and the 
correspondence with India” But it has to work under the 
direction of the Secreury of Sute The Secretary of State 
in Council^^ prescribes the procedure for sending of orders 
and communications to India and for cotrespondencebetween 
the Secretary of State on the one hand and the Goternor 
General in Council or a local Government on the other. 
It may also be noted that when the Secretary of State is 
not present at a mccung of the Council his approval in writ- 
ing IS required for all acts done at the meeting 

It is quite clear that the Connal of India has very limited 
powers and only in a few matters is its dcasion binding 
on the Secretary of State He has very great power over 
his council and the Act of 1919 has increased his powers. 
It IS after all mainly an advisory body However, its impor- 
tance IS increased in view of the notcw orthy fact that a 

“Poueri uliich are rsercired bf the Secretary of State in Council 
hive to be eterciscd at mceruiga of the Council 
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large number of the members are persons who have spent 
considerable time m India and have acquired vast esperience 
of Indian affairs, while die Secretary of State is usuaUy 
without any pracucal experience of Indian affairs and derives 
his knowledge of India at a second hand 


The India Office 

India Office is the name given to the Secretariate which 
IS associated with the Council of India and the Secretary 
of State Buildmgs of this office ace situated m London at 
WhitchaU The functions ot the India Office were, pre 
vious to the passing of the ^ct of 1919 twofold 
were firstly of the nature of adcmnistrative control and 
superintendence and secondlv of the natu e of agency 
In the latter capacity the Inda Office transacted business 
for the Government of India in such matters as the purchase 
of stores and stationery etc , pavment of pensions to rented 
servants or giving assistance to Indian students resident 
in England or furnishing certain informauon etc uut 
according to that Act this latter class of functions has been 
taken over from th- India Office and handed over to the 
High Commissioner for India and his Office Appoint 
m th= India a« made b, the Seeteury ot State 
m Couneil and ate subject to the rule, of the otduiaty en 
service of England 
The Hiffi Commissioner for Ind a 

Section a, A of the Act sacs that H.s Majestj tnay by 
order in Council make provision for appointment of a High 
Commissioner for India in the bmted Kingdom 
and the order may further provide for e egating 
High Co-ninissionei any of thepouers pteciously eaeicised 
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by the Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council 
in relation to making contracts and may prescribe 
the conditions under nhich he shall act on behalf of the 
Governor General in Council or any local Government ” 
Such a High Commissioner for India was appointed and 
he has taken over V2iioxiS functions of the India Office in 
connecJon ’iith agency He has now the direct control 
of vanoua departments particularly those concerned with 
the purchase and supply of stores etc for the Government 
of India, payment of penstons and leave allowances and 
assistance of Indian students during their residence in the 
United Kingdom He also supervises the work of the 
Indian Trade Commissioner and his functions further in 
dude the supervision of the probanoners to the Indian 
Ovil and Forest Services after their first appointnaent and 
also the sale of publications etc of the Government of In 
dia The High Commissioner and his staff exduding that 
of the stores department have their office at India House, 
Aldwicb 

The creauon of this office of the High Commissioner 
for India is very important from the point of view of poli- 
tical status India has not yet attained the status of the 
Self governing dominions of tbs Bntisb Empire but it has 
now become the dcdarcd pohcy of Parliament “to provide 
for the increasing assoaauon of Indians in every branch 
of Indian administration and for the gradual development 
of self governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
reahsation of responsible Government in British India as 
an internal part of the Empire”** Having in view the 
spirit of this declaration the appointment of a High Commis- 

“rr«»mble lo the Coreriimtot cf Ind a A« ISIS which his not 
been repealed by the new Act of IJlf 
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sioner is a step totrards raism? the status of lodia wbicn is 
thus brought m line with Uie self^oveming dominions The 
dominions have got their High Commissioners in London, 
but there is still a great difference between India and the 
dominions 

'Establishment Charges 

The total cost o*" the India Oifi ' estabbshnent is now 
about jT 230,000 ana^’llr Formers the wnole cost of 
the India OfEce was charged to the Indian revenues except 
a small poruon for which tne Government of England made 
certam grants and remissions but oovt the Act has made 
important changes in this respect The idea is that the 
Secretary of State being like other Secretaries of State in 
charge of a department of general administraaon of the 
Empire and also being a member of th* Cabinet the charges 
of his estabbshmenf ought to be borne br the English reve- 
nues As an o'Ecer 01 th* English Government he only 
superintends and controls the administration in India and 
IS not an administering authority m India, therefore he 
should be paid from the British evch^quet \ow that a 
High Commissioner tor India has been aDpomted, who 
will have charge ot ail agency functions performed br the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council for 
the Goremment at IncLa, the Secretarr ot Stats w ill be left 
in charge of pure!) admmistrauve tunctions VI hen this 
separation is complete the Secretary of State and his office 
V ill be maintained br the Bnnsh exchequer, whje the High 
Commissioner and his o^ce wiU be maintained by Indian 
revenues Until that tune however arrangements are made 
for an equitable apportionment of the total cost of the In 
dia Office to British and Indian revenues The Act has 
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piovided that the salary of the Secretary of State must be 
paid out of moneys pnmded by Parlument while the sala- 
ries of the Under-Secretaries and of the members of the Coun- 
al and other espenses of his department may be paid out 
of the revenues of India or out of the money voted by Par- 
liament At present about £ iij,ooo is contributed by 
British treasur) towards the maintenance of India Office 
The salaries of the Secretary of State and the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary logcihet with a contribution 
for general expenses are paid out of moneys \oted by 
Parliament 

The hegulaftit Anthari^ 

As we hate seen above Parliament is the supreme authority 
m the Empire It is mainly a legislative body. It can 
legislate for the whole Empire and consequent!? for India 
also As a matter of pracuce it does not interfere with the 
legislative power of the Government in India As regards 
Indian adairs it concerns itself with them only in so far as 
the constifutional aspect is m question, i e . it passes legis- 
lation concetrung the determination of the Indian consti'u- 
tjon, for example, it passes the Government of India 
Act or the Indian Connells Act or the Indian High Courts 
Act etc. 

In this connecuon it may be noted that the Acts of Parlia- 
ment are not generally appbcable to India unless they are 
expressly made so But there J$ another way in which the 
Crown exerases legislative power over Indian matters 
As we shall sec later in the copters on central and provin- 
aal administration with reference to the legislature, His 
Majesty in Counal may sigmfy bis disallowance of an Act 
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of the Indian Legislature or of a local Legislature^® In 
certain cases of I-nperial as uell as Provinaal Acts, 
they are not valid until His &Ia]esty in Counal has signi 
fied his assent to them 

Judicial Authority 

In judicial matters also, as in others, the Crown is the 
supreme authonty over the whole Empire With reference 
to India this authority is exercised m a very few particular 
cases Appeals in avij cases of higher valuation (usually 
above Rs 10,000) from decisions of tbe Indun High Courts 
are made to His Majesty in Councii and heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council whose deasioos arc binding 
00 all the High Courts in India In specul circumstances 
other appeals also and someames but verv seldom even 
cr imina l appeals Can, by permission, be hied and heard 
Then again His Majesty has the prerogauves of pardon 
and mercy etc which are usually ezerased on his behalf 
bj the Viceroy 

The New Government of India act of 1955 
Wt may note the mp rtant ebanffs to be intraducrd ^ tbe new 
Goiemment of India Act of 1955, mth respect to tbe Secretary 
of State, bis Council and the Hi^b Commissioner The folloamg 
proitstons of tbe nen Act mi^ be remembered 

I The Council of India shall be dissohed 178 sub-section 

(8)] hut there that, be a bo^ of p rsons number ng rot less than 

“ Tlie Governor Gnieril i» required to subnut an authenuc copy of 
tS* Acts to ubi h he b s pven bu assent to tb Se retary of State 
»betbfr the Acta uere pasted b » Cen ral or a Local Lep lature This 
cc'v is Ini before each Hou c of ParlimMit 

' Such a case arises *hen she Gosemor General instead of giving 
Of refus ng his assent to an Act of the Central or Local Legislature reserves 
It for the sigmSca ion of His Mate'll a pleasure thereon. 

9 
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thru nor mort than six to oi ist At Serrttary of Stall on any 
matter relating to India on nbtA be m<^ desire their adiue In 
certain mat ers, for example, retrmtmtnt to struct s the Semtary 
of State can exercise bis poner only mtb the concurrence of his 
adiisers The adttser mil be appacated ^ the Secretary of State 
Each odiiser null recent a saiasy of fiy^oaytar Tht quoit 
fication and tenure of office etc of these adiisers will not be lety 
different from those of the members of the present India Co incil 

2 Ube ponersof the Secretary of State bate been curtail d in 
many respects For enstance, ip] The eontrol or sup'rrnttnderce 
exercised by the StcrtSasy of State oier the Goi error Central js 
now limited to matters m wbicb the latter is required to act in his 
diseretion or to exercise bis tndiiidual judgment 14 sub sec 
(i)] and eien here in issuing directions the Secretary of State shall 
satisfy himself that rto/heng in the direcStens reautres the Geiemor 
General to act in any manner inconsistent with any Instrument of 
Instruetms issued to tnm by His Maietty subset 

(*)1 (^) powers of borrowing on the string of the reienues 
of India tested in the Secretary of State in Council shall tease 
[Se r6r) (c) Suits etc will now be brstghs by or agauett the 
particular Goumment corcened it, the Federation of India or 
a Proiincial Gnemmert as tb‘ case may be etc etc 

5 The High Commissioner shall b* appointed and the salary 
andcondttions of its semct shall be prescribed by the Goiemor 
General exercising hs indjiidual judgment Apart from the 
fmcuons of the Federation be may also, with the approial of the 
Gotimor General, perform similar functions on behalf of a Pro 
iincf or a Federated State or Burma 
Order in Council. 

The new Act has protided that any powers conferred by the Act 
on Hts Itfajesty in Council shall be txemstd only by Order in 
Council 
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The Gorernment of Indu as at prtsent constituted is 
a uaitarj" Governmeot and dot a Federal one, though la the 
near fucurc, as proTided bf the Ka of 1955 , it i> gains to 
become a Federal GoTernincnt embracing in its fold not 
only the Tanous pans of British India bur aho the Indian 
States The uniurr form of govermsent is distinguish 
able from the federal form mainly m the division of powers 
In a Federal Government the strength of the State is usually 
split up among independent and co-ordinate authorities, 
while unitarianism implies “the concentration of the strength 
of the Sta'e in the hands of a nstble sot ereign power 
The form of Indian Government is unitarr, vesting the 
supreme governmental authontv m a visible sovereign bodr 
which is ulnmateh the British Parliament (as reproentmg 
the sovereign power ol the whole British Empire), and in 
India Itself, m the words of Sir T ^ Holderness, the Govern 
ment of Indu has supreme and undivided authority subject 
of course to the Government in England. Still we must 
bear m mind that sovercigntv “resides m no one element 
It IS essentially the relation m which each tactor of the consti- 
tution stands to the whole “* As we hare noted above 

’Dicry» Liw of tie Coiutmtuon. Pijt HI 

’Bojioqaft* Pinlosep^Kif Tlicorr of the Stite Page ZCI 
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(page 29 note) Indian conception of sovereignty has been 
mainly pluralistic Today also tt finds evpression m rtvo 
different 'a ays, for though Parliament is legally sovereign 
and the Government of India has supreme and undivided 
authority yet this soveragnty or this authority is not ever- 
ased either against the rr/shes of the whole people or in a 
manner which may interfere with the rehgious freedom of 
the people The second type of expression is, coming 
in line vith Bosanquet’s theory, the relation existing between 
the various elements of the constitution To be mote 
clear, it is admitted that the Government of Indu has supreme 
and undivided authority, at the same time we cannot ignore 
the fact that the Viceioy and his Council may have to 
restrict the exerasc of their supreme authority in view of 
a resolution of the Indian Legislature or again the fact that 
they may not exercise their power to override a deasion 
of a local Government, so chat though legally speaking we 
have got a sovereign power in Eoglasd and a power in 
Indu sovereign except for subjecuon to the sovereign power 
in England, in practice this severcigoty has many restrictions 
and the Indian people ate trying to get more and more 
restrictions placed on the exercise of this sovereignty 

Am of Cmernmnt 

Like every authority which exerascs control o^ er indivn- 
duals or group of indi%iduals, government must justify its 
existence Certainly when it places restrictions over the 
actions and movements of the people and sends certain 
persons to jail, it must have some important aims and some 
great good of the people in view 

It IS not quite easy to define the aim of Go\ ernment, u hich 
has been varying in different jges in different countnes 
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While one extreme lew coosideis that the aim of government 
IS merel} to mamtain order among its subjects arid defend 
them from foreign aggressions, the other extreme view will 
place no limits on the acovitiesof government and tvill 
require it not onl) to m aintain peace and order and provide 
for defence but also to secure moral and material welfare 
of the people and guide them in all the spheres of hfe, politi 
cal, economic and religious etc In between these extremes 
there are a number of mtermediatc stages On the whole 
we can accept Bosanquet’s statement that the end of the 
state IS "the best life 

The Indian conception of the aims of gosernnicnt also 
appears to have vaned from ame to time But on the 
^hole It has tended towards a wide scope of acuvicy Apart 
from protection and maintenance of peace and order it has 
insisted upon secuemg prospenty to the people and pro- 
tecQsg and promowig wgbteoos life The Rig’i-eda, the 
earliest existmg authorin on India, regards the lOjig as the 
guardian of the people Gauama a sutra writer requires 
the government, apan from performing other duues^ to help 
the poor and support th- need) \Ianu, the great lavi giver, 
goes a step funher and sars that the king should behave 
like a father towards his subjects and should please them 
Kautilya m his famous -krthasastra requires the goiernmcnt 
to look after the rebgious and moral Ute ot its subjects also 
and support the poor and the aged etc VVe know from 
authentic history that the goxernment during the reign of 
A^oka was paternal and looked after the welfare of its people 
in almost all the aspects of life, orgamsmg even nussionaty 
work and trying to promote religious and righteous hfe 
But w e must bear m mind that, while recognising few or 

’ rnlosorhi.il Th-sry of it* State, p 172 
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no restrictions on state activities, the Indian theory always 
required the government to conform to Dhatma or Rita (law 
including local or famil) custom) which was regarded above 
all and claiming obedience even from the king 

In the mediet al ages the Muslim rulers confined the activi 
ties of the state v ithin \ cry narrow limits Only occasionally, 
as dating the reign of Akbar, the state aimed at soaal 
ueliare and teloirrs, eg it tried to abolish the taij system 
How ever in the best days of the Mughil rule the government 
appears to base been paternal 

Und-r the British rule the aim of government has been 
ptitnanly to protect the country from internal disorder and 
foreign aggression and to promote the material welfare of 
the people For some ame past the idea has been gaming 
ground that the government should be responsible to the 
people This responsibility in practice would mean the 
conformity of the actions of the etccutive to the wishes 
of the elected represcnoiiies of the people espressed through 
a majority vote in the popular legislature Pathament has 
accepted this view and the present Government of India Act 
has been framed to secure this in a progressive measure, so 
that it is now the declared policy of Parliament and the aim 
of Government to give the Indian people an increasing voice 
in the administration of their country 

¥ unctions of Goirrnmtnt 

The functions of government would obviously vary with 
Its aim In this connection we maj note that two contradic- 
tory theories have been propounded, one requiring the state 
to confine its activities vviihin the narrowest limits possible 
leaving the people free to conduct their social, economic and 
religious life according to rhurown vi as, and tl ■' other 
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giving the state as mudi scope as possible guidmg the 
■whole life of its people Gradually however the latter 
view IS gaining ground and the State is evc-ry day widerung 
the scope of its activity 

The fundamental functions* of the State are to provide 
for the defence of th* country, maintenance of peace and order 
and dispensing of [ustice Apart from this the state under 
takes to secure a health) atmosphere for progress, to impart 
education, both genera! and techmeal, to facilitate commerce 
and industry, to improve agriculture b\ providing means of 
irngauon and by other in<.thods, to provide for famine 
relief etc etc The State also owns many railwavs and owns 
and manages the Post and Telegraph system In India 
particularlv its acuviues arc still mote expanded It has 
the monopoh of note issu* and is the onlj authority to 
8“t the mint in motion It also acts as guardian of minors 
and disqaaiih d p rsoos and protvCis ihv agriculturists from 
bnogiag rum upon th^msehes bi alienating their lands or by 
borrow ing on high rates of interest h lends monev to local 
bodies and also to agnculrunsis for agn^-ultural and ceruin 
other purposes It has luftS<'r the monopoly of opium 
and salt ptoduci'on ana also und'Ttakes to p'0\ide for 
medical relief, samcauon pffcienation of ancicn rehes, 
construction ot publii. vi otks etc etc \c the same time it 
concerns 1 self -with th«, Indian States also \s a matter 
cf fact the funcaoHj of rne present Goi erntn n' in India are 
perhaps more cvtcn i\c. than thos“ of •‘o o het important 
government in the world Tnc Go\<-tnmenc in India, 

* Biisinquct in h s P*iilosophic»I Th«ir> o( th S ate his sumertd up 
ihff i fin non tnd I mitition o£ rtite a cioa « su h in t! s s mplf phrise, 
Stite let On IS coincid ni « ih the miintcaioce of rsht (p ISS) lod 
rights ire f Jj mi recognised bj the St«e i e. bj Soc etr jol og as u tinttc 
lulhon j to the mi ntenm e of cond ttoiu fivourihlc to the best life ” 
(Fi^e 1J7) 
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however, does not interfere with the religious bebefs and 
practices® of her people, hut often legislates for their social 
welfare and though such matters as marriage or inheritance 
are regarded as belonging to the special domain of rebgion, 
the State has inter\ened bv legislatioa to effect salutary 
changes, for example, to present child marnage or declare 
certain persons as heirs uho were not so before either by 
virtue of customary practice or according to scriptural texts 

Streifg/b oj Goumment 

Government is the nost powerful organisation of soaety 
and the power behind it is for all pracucal purposes physical 
force 1 e its pobce and mihtary strength Bosanquet says 
that the means at the disposal of the state as state to achieve 
Its end “alwa}s partake of the nature of force, though this 
does not exclude their having other aspects as uell”* 
Though the apparent strength of the government is its 
physical force vitbout uhich it would become 
impossible for it to ^ncuon, it cannot base its existence 
on that force It must ultimately depend upon popular 
acceptance of its authority There was a ume when a foreign 
conqueror could, with the help of a foreign force, keep a 
people under sub)cction, but even then that subjection could 
not last for long Times have changed and today it is not 
possible to maintain such a state even for a short length 
of time Modern ideas of democracy and the pccubarly 
modern phenomenon of economic interdependence of 
countries and nations have brought about such a state of 

It icknovledtn lu mponjib htf for piwiding for the ipiniuil nrrdi of 
the told en inij the eiTiIiint whom it bnosi out to this country And 
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afiajrs that one country would not be ruled against its 
wishes and teratonal acquisitions by conquest have become 
almost out of date Even a oatioiial government has to 
yield to the wishes of the people expressed through 2 
majority vote in the highest representative body m the 
State So that popular support^ which has alwars b-’en a 
necessary condmon ot success tor a Government in the 
long run, is today an undoubted nccesiitr toe almost every 
important measure it wishes to take 

Dniiicn of Fuo tienj 

There are two tmds of dinsioo ot the function* ot govi,rn 
ment, one between the difereoc parts ot th“ government 
1 < the ’egislaturs, the esecuore, and the judiosir, and the 
other betxi, een the Central and Pros tncul governments \s 
to the former a federal state divides the functions more or 
less coordinatelr among the pans In political saence this 
division IS known as sepataaon ot powers and ^^ontesqul•u, 
the French political philo'Opher, has been die greatest advo- 
cate of this theorv In unitan tate*, however, the power 
of the state is no i e*ted in tht e coordinate bodi-*5 bat m 
one visible soren.tgn bodi In England 1 is P^'liament, 
which IS esscnuallv a kgKlativc bodv Modern poliHcal 
ideas require the gc>% ernment to coolotm to the wishes ot the 
people and ther^io i. the power ot the represenuut es of the 
people IS great In India, houevtr, owing to its peculiar 
histoncal circumstances ihe power ot the Governor General 
in Council has been tar greater than tha ot the representaaves 
of the people Formerlv this bodv, the Govc'no- General 
in Council, was not onli the Esecunve bvt with the addiaon 
of certain members consututed the L gi>larare aho Vow, 
however, we have got an lodrao Legjsl’ture containing a 
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majority of elected members, but still the executive is not 
responsible to it and the Governor-General can override 
Its deasion Even now the Executive has got some legis- 
latiie power and the Governor General can pass Acts on 
his own authority and can issue ordinances which can have 
force of law for a period of six months In the matter of 
judiaary also the Indian constitution is peculiar For there 
IS no supreme court in India which could claim anything 
like coordination with the central executive or the central 
legislature ’ Here justice is only a provincial subject and is 
administered accordingly, there being High Qiutts or Chief 
Courts m charge of judicial administration of their respective 
provinces 

The second di\ ision of functions i c between the Govern* 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments is also 
parucularly notewonhj The principle in a federal state is 
that the several states federated agree to surrender certain 
of their powers (such as defence of the country etc ) to the 
federal or the central government and all other powers vest 
in tne several states themselves The principle in unitary 
states, on the ocher hand, is that all the powers belong to 
the central government whi-'h delegates certain of them to 
the local governments, they being regarded as a kind of 
agents deriving their authority from *he government at the 
head The present constituuon can be described as lying bc- 
tvveen these two Originally it belonged purelj to the latter 
class and the local governments exercised their authority 
m virtue of delegation to them of cenain powers bj the 

’ Such IS neither the case in feslcral stares for example m the 
United Slates of America »hec« *e find a Supreme Court almost CO 
ordinate «ith the Executive and the Less lacurc nor even in unitary states 
I lie Enjand where the il sh Court exercises iuri ui tiun over th~ whole 
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central governraeat Gradoally die tdea of decentralisation 
gamed ground and proTinces Trere giren more porrer: 
Ultmatelv the Act of 1919 gave the Indian constitution 
a federal tinge Instead of giving parOcuUr posrers to the 
local govcnmcnts it has <ioa“ the reverse bv spec-fymg the 
subjects r^'-rved to t ^ eramentot India This implies that 
the rest of the pon" r %e > in the provincial gov'Toments 

Central S jc t 

The sa^i'-C > % d o the Govv o— c^t 01 India or 

the central sub crs jn^-lade thv 0 lo ng — 

1 Dv ^nce ot the countn ... d -li “ a' er« eonrected 
tilth His ^laiestt s —jIij’t a-’d -i torccs n Irdia including 
His Ma)e fi s Ird-an \Iat»n* s<rv ce 

2 E\ ern-l or tort gn r* ations irciudirg ' lations 
tfith me lOwi n ^ t'< -I'sa nati'-J.jiuDn -iigranon and 
pilgnmages o t ne India 

3 Railv a M 1 soTe e\ceptions) Pos « Tel graphs and 
Telephcn 

4 Custom ■'0 cotton and esc s- duues and 

other so.'C's ot "'oait '••“ic-'j-* \1 o poliLcil vhargcs 

3 Carrena nd c.-' ^ 

6 Public debf o lou.a 

7 Gvil and cnr oal 'av 

8 Commerce b.*-- n tr’dn.' cO' par^ea e c 

9 Control ot DO am — •’u a'-turc 5^ a’eum »''d es 
plosiaes etc 

to Control 01 at^s and ar’munuan „rd Cv ral police 
orgamsiuon 

rr Eccle lasncal adm-r p-aao" 

12 Sanev ot India, Ce-i as anti t) a sncs, \rchaso'ogy 
and Metcorologv e c 

1} \ircnft, ma,or pons light hoases, snipping and 
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navigation 

14 To certain extent i nlan d xvatecwajs, development of 
industries, control of minetal development and legislation in 
regard to provincial subjects 

The Central Executive 

ConstiinUon 

The executive authority of the Government of India 
is vested in the Governor General in Council* The 
Governor General is the sole representative of the Croxvn 
in India and is called the Viceroy* For administrauve 
purposes he has got a council which 1$ knon n as the Viceroy’s 
Executive Counal The Viceroy himself and the members 
of his Executive Council arc appointed bj His Majesty by 
starrant under the Royal Sign Manual, the Viceroy « ap* 
pointed on the ad\ice of the Prime Minister and members 
of the Council ate appointed on the advice of the Secretary of 
State The tenure of office of the Governor General and the 
members of his council is not fixed by an Act of Parliament 
but as a rule of convention they retain office for five years 

Til Vteeroy and hts Cosmal 

The Council of the Viceroy is an important body and 

‘ The jupcriiiKniienc^ direetton ind control of the ciril and military 
Government irt India is vetted iq the Covecnor General lO Coiincit who 
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no important action can be taken by the Govei-ament with- 
out the consent of majority of the members This Council 
IS not hke the CouncJ of the Secretary of State mainly an 
advisory body It is in Iaw“ as well as in fact a part of the 
governing body at the head of the Indian administration, 
and the Governor General is bound by the opinion and 
deasion of majont) of members of the Council present at 
the meeting, except under very special circumstances But 
he has the power to overrule his Council and take any action 
on his own authority and responsibility nhen he considers 
that "the safety, tranquillity or interests of Bnush India or 
of any part thereof arc or nuy be essentially affected.” 
This is a power ^hich is very tarel) used but u is certainly 
very important, for its absence may create serious trouble 
and hinder smooth administration of the country, as it did 
during the davs of the first Governor General, Warren 
Hastings 

Ptrsomil of thf Coimcil 

The number of the members of the Council has been 
varying The Regulaung Act of 1773 had fired it at 4, then 
the Pitt’s India Act of 1784 reduced it to three, including the 
Commander in Chiet Then the number began to increase 
The Charter Act of iSj, added a Law Member to the Coun- 
cil The Councils’ Act of 1861 by adding another member 
raised the number to 5 The Afotlcs Mmto Reforms intro 
duced one Indian memlicr Before the passing of the Act of 
ipip, there ^as a provision m the prmcipal Act of 1915 that 
the number of members nould be ‘5, or i! His Majest) thinks 

“Compare the languise »ich relerence to th Sei.recjn <)l Srate 
^ hiU m one case the powers » gisen to the Secretat) ol State (Sc 1 oi 
the 2 n the oth r cise they ire ^tt,a to the Goteroor-GentraJ aa 

Council. 
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fit to appoint a sixth member 6 ’ In 1919 there were 6 members 
■with the addition of the Commander in Chief as an extra 
ordinary member who was th'" seventh But the Act of 
1919 remoted the statutary bar to the number of members 
and proiided that u shall be such as His Majesty thinks fit 
to appoint In order to secure further Indiamsation it uas 
provided that at least three members must be Iciduns 

Among the qualifications of members it is bid down that 
at least three of the roembets must be such as have served 
the Government in India for at least ten > ears and one must 
have certain legal quaUfications At present there are seven 
members of the counal excluding the Viceroy but including 
the Commander m Chief** who is also a member Of 
these there ate three Indians, ou'- bolds the poilfebo of 
Law, the second of Education, Health and Lands and the 
third of Radnays and Commerce The Governors of the 
three presidencies become extraordinary members of the 
Council when ic meets in their respective provinces 

enJ PreitJart of the Cosmal 

The Governor General is the president of the Counal 
and he has the power to appoint any of the members as 
vice president The Governor General in Counal appoints 
the place where the Executive Counal wiU meet But 
usually It meets in Delhi the scat or in Simla the summer 
resort of the Government of India The Counal meets 
ordinarily once or twice every treefc 

The ttansacuon of business tn the Counal has now been 

“ The GjtnminJer in Oiid tor the time hong of h t Mj;e5ty • force* 
in Ind * may alio be an ofdinit7 member of ike Coaacil kalJmg eke 
rortfol o of army departmeRC Uraallr alwayi he i> tuch a member In 
luch cue he hi* tank and precedes^ in the Council neat after the 
Goremoe-CeneraL 
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faaliKKd by the mle that the Coanal usually consideis oriy 
tmpomnf questions and leases the otdmaty and roome 
matte, s to be disposed of by *= membets of “ 
eoncetned When the Viceroy thmU that any 
manet should he considered by the Counci 
disagrees with a member on a quesuon relaong to his 
department, he puts th- matter before the Council 
For the sake of fachty the sub|ects of 
hate been grouped into setetal ® „„ f„ 

and Pohoil (II) Home (III) Finance (p!) 

eluding Railways (V) “'‘■vim Each 

(Vn) Iducation, Health and Utids (VU) JtmT Ja=E 
of these departments is administered oy a 
Councd.d.e6rs,,d.at.s. the ^<>"•5“ “temf^mselt 
men. being in charge of the Governor toeral tolt 
meenngs of the Conned the ‘J 

no. being the Commander m 

may eiercise all the foncuoos of ^ 

Conned Ordmardj “f"'JJ'';.'^Go,ernor General 
mg escept in circumstances " of Btrash 

considers that the safeq tranq y j-o- suspend or 
India 1, affected, in which case he can adopt^susp»d^_^^ 

reiea any measure d.ssenuent majoriq 

m such a case any two memte Secretary of 

may require .he matte, to >» “P;«^ “ Conned has 

See Thepe,sonp.es.dmg..an»^ ^ 

also got an ordinary vote and depart 

. ,a. TV»(-re IS a secteur. tor eatu u t' 

second or casung vote There -.matters under his 

men, who attends the Conned when m.t« 
cogmiince are "d drsLsses important 

ehatge of the ■1'?""’“'^ "““vreetoy and can btmg to 
matters of his department «ith 
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his speaal notice any matter which he considers necessary. 
He usually holds office for three years 
Powers oj the Goumor-General or the Goiemor-Genera! m Cotmctl 
The powers of the Governor General or those of the 
Governor General in Counal can be best understood 
vthen we consider them m relation to various classes of the 
subjects of administration First and foremost of allf the 
Governor General in Council administers directly what arc 
known as central subjects i e the subjects reserved to the 
Government of India by rules made under the Act of 1919 
Secondly, he supervises and generally controls the administra- 
uon of provincial subjects by the Local Governments 
Thirdly, apart from his executive authority, the Governor- 
General in Council has important powers in matters of 
legislauoo Fourthly, as a representative of the Crown 
he exerases certain prerogauves and lastly he has certain 
powers nith respect to the Indian States 
As records Ctnirei Suhjteit 

As to the Erst the Governor General in Council has in 
general the power of “supenntcadeoce, direction and control 
of the avil and nuhtary Government of India ” and cxerascs 
all powers connected therewith The restrictions on his 
eserasc of power ate very few, but thej are important as 
far as they go He is required to pay due obedience to all 
such orders as he may rccavc from the Secretarj of State 
He IS gcncrall} rc'ponsible to parliament^- and not to 

K i asserted sit supreme rii.hc user ihe tdmuus 

toiion o( Inja Even the Act of IS19 uhose man object hu been to 

tranifer control lo (he Indian people as far as capcdieni m the preamble 

clearly says that cime and manner of each advance can be determined 

only by Piioament orem tiboen tes;i^ubility lies for the welfare and 

advancement of the Indiiti peopl-t* 




the B-t o' la p- -» t * 

Secreurv of Stirs co* la th a'l"^ o ^ \ 

ladiaa lats'ssc es-ep v^Tra^elv asd in V“*-\ «p-*cail c n:_ > 
tiEcss Since th-* p_:> las ot th“ \cr o I9i9thi>in " 

has besa <till rao-s r** as“d, pamcularh t; hen the Go\ rr 
Eent of India and tn-* l-*'n la^ue are la \c 

the 'laae time the GoveTior Gea^ral iq Cojpi.i 1 1 ’s to pa\ 
due attention to tac rcsoluuoa, o* ire Le^i laturc and thou 'h 
he has the potter ol Tito the ct ni-e ot thi powir i ro 
Tery frequent The Gove aor G^ ral m Coon il can 
restore anv demand refused br tn- Lcj,i hut t \ mb \ 
if he regards it ess“nml to th di charge ot hi n ponsi 
biha^s ’ The Governor General has aJ o thw pow r t ■> 
authorise m cases of emergenev anv €\penditurt w hich hi 
considers necessan for the s-lirr or tranquiJljn or Driudi 
India ot anv part thereof A ter\ important restncuon on 
the Governor Gi.neral s Dotver IS to be found xviili respect 
to his potvers of malang wars and treaues The Act hjs 
dotrn that except m cas- of bostdiues ha\ ing actualh com 
mcnccd or preparauon actualli made against the Briush 
Government in India or against an^ dependent or guarantied 
state, in no other case can the Governor General in Council 
“cither declare tsar or commence hostibtj or enter into anj 
treaty for making war against anj prince or state in India, 
ot enter into an) treaty tor guaranteeing the possession of 
any such prince or state When he commences anj hosulities 
or makes any treaty he must forthwith commumcate the 
same, with reasons therefor, to the Secretary of State 

regards Proiinaal subjects 

As regards the power of the Got ernor General in 
Gounal o\er the provinaa! subjects the Act prosides that 
he is entitled to the obedience of every local government, 
to 
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which IS “under his superintendence, direction and control 
in all matters relating to the government of its protince ” 
Formerly the Governor General in Council exercised a 
greater control over the provincul administration than he 
does now As a rule as regards the reserved subjects^* 
the Government of India does not interfere m matters in 
which the Local Government and the local legislature are in 
agreement, and as regards the transferred subjects the control 
of the Government of India is restneted within the narrowest 
possible limits In the matter of legislation the Governor- 
General has the power to assent to or withhold his assent 
f'om any Bill passed by a local legislative council and as 
sent'd to bj the Goxetnor, the Lieutenant Governor” or the 
Chief Commissioner as the case may be and the Governor 
General s as'ent is necessary for the validity of any Act 
Again certain Bills must be reserved for the cons deration of 
the Governor General 

Apart from these powers as regards administration the 
Governor General in Council has got certain sery important 
powers with respect to prormces He can “hy notification 
declare, appoint or alter the boundaries” of anj province 
But the Secretary of State m Counal may disallow such a 
notification Again with the approval of the Secretary of 
State h' can “take any part of British India under the 
immediate authority and management of the Governor 
General in Counal ” He can also \\ Uh the approval 
of the Scctctasy of State ms Council cteate an Executive 
Cojncil in any province administered by a Lieutenant 
Governor” 

''T}i« <lin Gcit on of t’le prgr nciil lubRcti into cettrrtd tad trial 
ftrrtJ 11 bo cipli nod in (be Chipter on Prov ncii) Adm n iirjtion 
tSoT there 11 no province midtl a LiCuitnint Cenernor 
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A.S regards hgish'ioi 

As regards posters of legisliuoa the Governor Gen-ral 
himself or the Goverioi Gecsral la Council evercues 
considerable authonry These powers wiJ be described in 
detail later on in connecaon with the Legislature 
Prtrcgatiiet 

It may be noted that the ese asc ot prerogatives is be 
coming less and Ws Ixegw-nt wjm the advance oS time 
In aap case 1 j eserase ao”- cuo harjlr be called discretionary 
and has become subject either to nal-s ot las or to rules Oi. 
convention In Indu tne sup'e-r* head ot tnc administra 
tioa 18 the Governor General wno is th* direct and sole 
tepresentauvc ot the Ctoun, the highest runng authontv of 
the empire \s such he i> vested s ith the ngflt at esstasmg 
the power of prerogatives 

In particular he exe'uses the pr-rog.ti-es of mercy and 
pardon, that is, he can exempt any o€,nder or class of 
offenders from tnal in a court of law o' can renu: or reduce 
any sentence passed upon any offender ot off.nders by a 
court of law 

As regards th' Stat's 

Lastly with regard to the stat-s the Government of Indu 
IS the suzerain or paramount po^er It is not pos ible to 
give any general acaiunt ot th" re'’tions b*tweea the 
Got emmeoc of India and th" I’klu’? states, because the con- 
nection with various states arose in cifferent ways and the 
treaties entered into with them imposed diiierent obligations 
m case of different states But from the point of view of 
the povers exercised by the GoTcmor General two or three 
important points may be noted In the first place, all 
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matters relating to tlie states are under the special supervision 
of the supreme gov^rnmeat and the Govemor-Geoenl 
persoualJf looLs after them The subject of the relation 
with the slates is a central subject and is administered bp 
the Fo'Vign and PoirucaJ D'pa'tnieac of the Government of 
India whose porKobo is held bv the Governor General him- 
self Th** saites are not aliened to deal directly -nith the 
Crown In the «econd place, the Government of India 
interferes 'verv ra'tlv uiih the internal afiiis of the states 
In this connecuon it mav be fwm'mbercd ihit diifcrcnt 
states enjov diUc'eat rights and pnvileges varying from a 
mere shadou of autboriry 10 a Lrle Jess than sovereignr) 
in respect of internal admm.strauon Thirdlv, the Govern- 
ment ot India controls all the fore gn relations of the states 
including relations among themselves and a]] disputes arising 
betneen the states must be referred to the suzerain power 
Lastlt, there is the connecuon tvuh the Chamber of Princes 
This Chamber selcas its own officers, the chief of them being 
the Chancellor, bat the Vicero' u its president The officers 
through nhom the Government of Indu or the Pobucal 
Department cserciscs jis power are known as pobucal 
officers, the most important among them being the Rcjtdcnt 
la larger states and ^gent to the Governor General in the 
agenaes or groups of states They represent the suzerain 
power in their respective states or groups of sutes Their 
power and influence vary m different states Th-y arc expec- 
ted to render advice and assistance in adiuxustrativ e matters 
or any matten when consulted 

Thi Goientir Gf‘ral ard tht Gortnnr Gen’relin Coureil 

As we have seen above the Exeniuve Counal of the 
Governor General is a very important admimstrauvc body 
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aod ordinarily the governing potrers are vested not in the 
Governor General alone but in the Governor General m 
Council Still however apart from having the pover to 
overrule his Council in exceptional cases the Governor 
General enjoys certain rights belonging to bimsclt alone 
An important pouet of this Lind is derived from the pro 
vision of the Act that vhenever the Governor GenTal in 
Council declares that it is c^-dient that the Governor 
General should visit anv part of India unaccompani-d his 
Executive Council the Governor Gcnecal in Counctlrnayby 
order authorise th*- Governor Gvnetal alon to cvercise in bis 
discretion all or any of the powc s which naight be exercised 
by the Governor General in Council at meetings of the Coun 
cil” [Sec 43 sub Sec (i)] Further when absent from his 
Council he has the power to issue on his own authoritj and 
responsibihty anv order to a local government or its o'Bcers, 
which might hare been issued by the Governor General in 
Council But a copy of such ord r must be forthwith sent 
to the Secretary of btat* who has the power to suspend all 
Of any of the powers gi'cn to the Governor General in this 
respect [Sec 44 sub Sec (1)] 

Apart from these powers the Governor General acts 
personally m cerain matters also For example, he can 
appoint counal seerwtanes to assist th" members of the 
Legislative Assembh Agam he has the pow er to autho 
rise emergency expenditure In matters of legislation he 
has the power to assent to or withhold his assent from a 
Bill passed by both chambers of the Indian Legislature 
He has also the power to make an Act in certain cases 
of emergency, subject to his Majestj s assent Moreover 
his assent is necessary for the validity of provincial 
Acts 
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Establish IE^T of Federatio-s 

Tie r’V Goitnm'nt of Ird/a Act of ijjj conp'etilj chit"! 
the form of the eeriral admmstret on S'otion 5 of tb‘ A-t pro 
tfiLs for the estaklub-nert of a Fedinlm of Indit on ctrt.n 
cordi ons hits jestj can d dare bj prodamahoo, on an address 
pres nted to bins sn that lebaf iy each House of Parham n‘, 
that from a specfd deQ there shall be tn ted m a Pedra 
t)on under the Croon laP^d the Federasson op India tbe Pro sn es 
and the Irdsan states ccedsog to tb> Federation It mil be 
neeessaiy for a state sn ord r to erter toe Federation that 
sis ruler should eseaite an Instr-inent of Atcesstan to he 
attepud bj Hss M~.jtsty Copies of stub Instrument and tts 
Aeteptaree shall be laid before Parliament as soon as possioh 
and all to irts sbe'l tah judicial rouee of such Insirum'tt end 
Aeteptanee 6) 

The Federal ExcctmvE 

The exeertue authority of /V Federation veil ^ntrallj extend 
to tb rraiurt sstb respect to a Itch tbe Federal he^islature has 
poaer to make Ians and to raising ta British India of mlifay, 
noisl or ctr forces ard to tb' gpiemanee of Hts Majes^'s forces 
borre on tbe Indian ettabhsbment 

Tbe execsisiie a^tkontj of tbe Federatian oill be exercis’d on 
behalf of Hts Majestj by tbe Cotemnor General bttasr’gsrds 
a fed rated it^te the execu ne autbomy ef ets ruler shall cirtinae 
to be exercised except sn so far as st ss excUd d by tirtue of a 
Federal laa 

Itisiery mportart to no e that iht Act xests the exeeutne 
autbonty of the Fede-atiots us the Goitmor General and rjf in lb‘ 
Goitmor Cereral in Cos'il at bm'iously So that bis ExtcJti e 
Counnl rer-aint nolo-gr Tbe Go emor Gmera! mil re- tt a 
salary of R/ 2,}0,!oo p’r year Fermerly tbis salary at ih 
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Council of Ministers 

■n,„„U b- . CarJof AW<«. -.-hr 

nil m, ,>:c«d Ur. rios„ .,d b, ,h, G,urr,r Gmr.l 

arJ l,a,^ .pc. icrcg b: plc^r-r^ ««' " 

..opcfbf.c r„ c «.b,r ./ Obcr .h„h.r of CH F.d-r.l 
Umlalau fir . p-md of cue conuctnc nMb, 

Tt, Juurc „,u bed .rd 
.cere, ./ h, .«’P> '» '»/-'■ " 

ixtrnst hs furctiors m hs dttertlion 

Division of functions 

Ti. bait ro toiee in the former eiass i 

most (c\ txlemal affairs except the 

to (a) defence, (b) ec'ltuasUcal affat , ( ) hlajesty’s 

relations between the Fed-ralion areas along 

whib are rot part of 
tb- Frontiers of India or m , foreign 

Bntisb India or of Burma or of any Indian State or oj a y J 

“Tb, G.,rr.rG.«r.,.rp d^^u^b 

,b„cc,r,,u.S,b,abc,..,r<ur,dl.rc„.r,. M bb, r.cb J 

CO nsellors cannot exceed three finaraal 

The Goiemor General m:o also appoint a person to P 

V nhicb relate to nbat 

Apart from the functions „jened to be admins- 

may be termed Rf«n ed Subje ts t e s ^ r-fererce 

teredby the Gotemor General m ^ G ,rror- 

/. the ministers, tbme are ean.iis otter furctions » h.cb 
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General shall txtrast in hts iiscrtUon eg those mtb regard to the 
appointment and dismissal etc of bss financial adtiser or of bts 
secretarial staff, or those rsstb regard to enacting Goiemor General's 
Acts 

Then there are certain ftmehons ttkscb the Gotemor General can 
exercise in hts discretion after consj’tatson sttb hs ministers, e g 
making of rules for the cortement Iransartien of the business of the 
Federal Got eminent 

In tits connection it is important to note that the Got error General 
has been giien certain special responsibilities in the exercise of hts 
functions These responstbihlies include the foUonmg — 

(a) The pretention of anj grate menace to the peace or trantiiiillily 
of India or any part thereof 

(b) The safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the 
Federal Cotemment 

(c) The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minontiet 

(d) The protection of the rights of any Indian State and the 
rights and dignity of the Ruler thereof 

In exercising bis furctsons ahere any special responsibility ts 
moiled the Got error General shall exercise bis indnidual judgment 
as to the action to be taken 

Hrs Majestt’s Representative 

According to this Act the Gotemer-General is not to exerase 
the functions of the Groan sn sts relatsons aitb the Indian States 
Such functions shall be exerased ly Hii Hajesty's Representatiic, 
abo atll be appointed by kiss Majesty But the Act has prouded 
that It shall be In ful for Hts blajesy to appoint ore person to fill 
both the off ces of the Goiemor-Gtntral end liii Majesty's Rtpre- 
sentatne It is most hkelj that erdsnanly tie same person a ill dis- 
charge the functions of both and the Gnemor~Ceneral aill act tn 
a dual eapaaty 
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The Central Legislature 
Course of Deiehpment 

A brief survey of the course of development of the central 
legiskuve authority in India -will prove useful for under 
standing the powers of the Legislature and its relaUons with 
the Esecuuve The Central Legislature of India has sprung 
and evohed from the Executive OriginaUy the ExecuUvc 
Council of the Governor General was also vested uith 
legislauve power and while meeting as a legislauve body 
It was known as ‘the Governor General in Council at n’ceang 
for the purpose of making laws and regulauons « 
defects of the esecuave and legislative powers being both 
vested in one body were soon reabsed and precauuons were 
Uken to remove or obvutc them Apart from the peat 
danger of arbitrariness of the Cxecumc this system in India 
was fraught with other evils First of all there was no 
Indian m the Council and the ignorance of the Briushers 
about Indian manners and customs, partly npuM , was 
deplorable, as is clear from the early history of the Company 
rule Secondly, the Conned was lacking in legal 
and thirdly. a4ence of pubUc discussion and cnucism by 
competent men of cvpenence made the situation 

To secure legal experience a Law Member was added o 
the Council m 1855, which proved verv useful 55 

It was provided that while sitting as a legislative bo y 
Council would include six additional members who w re the 
Chief Justice of Bengal, a puisne judge, and fo- 
nominated respecuvely by the local governments of Bengal, 
Madras, Bombay and Agra . .u- 

\T.>h tlus was introduced another reform “ 

holing of disensstons m pnbhc Thns nas established a 
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Legislative Council at the centre 'which was given the right 
to cr ticize the Executive Tncn cams the important Act 
of i86t which provided foreilargeinentof the Conned by the 
addition of members nominated bv the Governor General, 
w'^'o were to remain members for two years The number 
of these nominal d members was fixed at a minimum of 6 
and a maximum of ii It was further provided tnat at least 
half of these nommated members must be non offiaals 
This tvas an important step as non o^cial clement vra» 
introduced in the legisla^re But the right to criaozc the 
Executive was ret oxed By the Act of 1892 the number of 
additional r’embers and of non oinaal members was in* 
creased At the sane time the non official members of the 
proMnaal Legukutc Councils and public bodies like Mwiuci 
pal and District Boards w^re petnutted to send’’ rcpresenia* 
lives to the centroi L*gi$Imve Councij The tight to discuss 
the budget was also allowed under c-ruin restrictions The 
Act of 1939 increased toe number of members'* and gave 
fight of clecqng separate rcprejcntauves to the Jfushm 
community in some of the provinces, to tne Bengal and 
Bombay Chambers of Commerce and to the landholders of 
certain provinces This Act, however, secured an offiaal 
majority in tre Imperial Council and a non official majority 
la the Pros mail counols It is imponant to note that this 

“Thne pefioat or bodic* anljr nude rtcominendiiwiu on which the 
GoTc-nttf Gene si ippointed ceetua me-nben. The prtn ifle of election 
wai introduced liter hj’ the Act of ISOS 

“The nuThc* of idJtwuI tnenbm w»i ri > d to 1 nuiunum of 
SO of whevn SJ were lo be oocn sited end il elected. Of eJe Bominered 
men b *t not more thin 21 non be oCiciitv Then tlere were the El 
of 10 mcmberi le. the 6 ordinary memben of the Eiecu ive Cooncit the 
Commmfcr in-Ch <f and the Lieuteaint Coremor of the p oeince la 
»hi h the Ccnin il ii* reu a; the touJ nembet to St cr lacludne the 
Carernor Gcncril to 6f 
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Act introdaced the prmaplc of commti^l represeatanoa 

This Act permitted cntiasm of the Esecuuve undv 
certain tesmctions and al=o empowered the Council to as 
euesttons which however were .0 be merely requests fo 
naformation The Couned ccald al.o pass resolutions but 
they timre merely recommendatory or advisory 

Then came the Ac. of .9.9 v bich reorganmed me Leg. 

larute, introducing two " “ ^eTt h ™io"S 

cameral legislature It increased th- size ot 

legislative bodies, providuig for mote popaUt 

non A. the same nme .0 mahe teptes-ntanon mote teal 

It widened the electorate giving franchise to a latg _ 

of the population Another imponant point 

tnttonof itee. for mdnee, 

chainges, the Act enhanced me power of t e 8 ^ 

derably giving it the tight to ctltieiae the Eaeeutlv 

control the finances to a cerum degree 

ConstiUtisn. . . 

As a. present eonsnmt.d, the Cemr^ 
ts me supteme ‘=f “S." r Ht'ses The upper 
hoTeTL“” e Couned of S„te and me lowe. house 
is known as the Legislame Assembly 
Conpontion of the Cbamners 

The Council of State consists of " „e.Sets 

bets of whom not more than ao can b. 

frr; Coaas.1. h- If dr™ "“.t IwA”.l f»““ ■' "■ ” f “ 

’"r"" " 

for thr Us.dl«ur« TVis ‘ 
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At present there are 35 elected members, 13 nominated 
official members and 14 nominated non official members 
For the Legislative Assembly the Act has provided that the 
total number of members shall be 140 out of which one 
hundred must be elected members and 40 non elected, out 
of whom aS must be official members But provision has 
also been made for increasing the number and varying the 
proportion of classes of members, securing however five 
sevenths of the total number of seats for the elected members 
and at least one third of the rest for non official members 
At present the Legislative Assembly has got 105 elected 
members, z6 nominated official members and 14 nominated 
non official members and one nommated Berar representauve 
Etcry Counal of Sute conunues for 5 years and ctery 
Legislative Assembly for three years from the ume of its 
first meeting, but the Governor G.neral has the power to 
dissolve either Chamber before its regular term has expired 
He can also extend the duration of either Chamber, if he 
thinivS It fit under speaal arcumstances to do «o Place and 
time for holding the sessions of either Chamber ate appointed 
by Governor General, who has also been given the right of 
addressing either Chamber and for that purpose he can 
require the attendance of the members 

Prtsidintsbip 

The Governor General caimot be the president of cither 
Chamber but he appoints the president of the Counal of 
State from among its members He also appointed the first 
president of the Legislative Assembly Subsequent pre 
sidents of the Assembly after the first are elected by the 
Assembly from among its members and hare to be approicd 
by the Goicrnor General There is also a Deputy President 
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of the Legislauve Assembly ho is a member of the Assembly 
elected by the members and approved by the Governor 
General The appointed president of the Assembly could 
be removed from office by order of the Governor General, 
but an elected presid-nt can be removed from office by a 
vote of the Assembh vith concurrence of the Governor 
General, or he vrill cease to hold office if he ceases to be 
a member of the House Presidents and Deputy Presidents 
of the Assembly receive a salary 

Mtmbenhip of the Cbamb‘rs 

Membsn of the Chambers are of three classes -(i) elected 
members stho form the tnajoiitv m both the 
nonmiated offiaal members, and (i) nonmiat-d non official 

T"mected member, -These are elected by the people 
at large and b, certam bodies The unit electing or a 
technically call'd returning a member or members 
Chamber IS knosin as a constituency Consntuenc es have 
been formed on diff-rem bases and they vary “ 
places and for the d.ffiren. Chambe.s The “ 

constituencies and distribution of seats at- on a 
basis 1 e each prOT.nce returns a sp-c.Sed numbet of me 
hers, as shosen, in order of the number, m the Table given 
on page 158 
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Provirce 

Number of 
men>bcrs for 
the Assembly 

Number of 
ii5-'nb"rs for 
the Couoal 
of State 

, 

Bengal 

17 

fi 

3 

Bomoay 

Madras 

i6 

6 

5 

4 

Lfumd Province 


J 

3 

Punjab 

ta 

4 

6 

Bihar and Orissa 

ja 

3 

7 

Central Provin-c 

6 

z 

8 

Darma 

4 

z 

5 

Assam 


I 

xo 

XI 

Delhi 

North ^■’est Fron 


ml 


uer Prov ince 

j 

nil 


Toal 

105 

14 


\o o'raal c-fl be elected as a membet of euhet Cbattiber, 
and a non officul on becoirmj an o'Baal has to yacate his 
scat A person may be elec ed a member of both Chambers, 
but if he IS already a membcf of one Chamber and elected 
to the other, hia seat in the first b* om*s \acant, while if he 
IS elected for both the Chambers he must signif}, m uriung, 
the Qiambet of which he desires to be a memb-r and his seat 
in the otret Cha-nber v ill Call vacant 

Usually the conjumcncjcs are so arranged as to secure the 
representation of sanous communities and interests of the 
population, for esamp’c, m vanous provinces Mo'^ammadans, 
Europeans, Chambers of Comtr\cr«, land holders and citi*s 
have been gis en the tight to elect their o« n representatives 
For the Legislative Assembly the electoral areas arc formed 
on the basis of admimstrame divisions A Table showing 
the electorates of the United provin-es viiil gne an idea 
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of how the constitucnaes are axranged But there ate 
variations from province to province 

The U'jtied Provtnces 


numb^ 

Name and class of of re Electoral area 

constituencj ptesen 

tatives 


r Rural non iruham 
Qiacbn 


2 Rural Muhammadan 


5 Urban con Muham 
madan 

4 Urban Muhammadan 

5 Landholders 

6 Europeans 


7 (r) >ieenjr division (z) 

Agra djvi ion (j) Ro 
bili^hund and Ku 
maon diMSions (4) 
Allah bad and Jhansi 
diMsioas (j) Benares 
and Goraiiipar divi 
sions (6) Lucknow di 
\ ision and (7) Fyaabad 

dlMSlOO 

j (i) Meerut divisjon (a) 
\gra division (5) Ro 
hiikhand and Ku 
maon dit isions (4) 
Lftited Provinces 
Southern division (5) 
Lucknorv and Fj-zabad 
divisions 

t Cities of the Lnited Pro- 

iince 

1 Ones of the Cnited Pro- 

vinces 

1 Tlie whole province 

I The whole province 
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Commerce has separate representation m Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay and Sikhs have separate representation in the 
Punjab 

For the Council of State the electoral areas are \efy 
saide partly because the number of members to be elected 
IS smaller and partly because there are certain plural member 
constituencies Different sy stems of constituencies have been 
adopted for different protinces For instance, in Madras 
the whole province is a constituency and of the total number 
of five members four arc elected by non Mohammadans and 
one IS elected by Mohammadans In the United Provinces 
there are five constitucnaes, three non Mohammadan, called 
Central, Northern and Southern and t«o Mohammadan, 
called West and East Then there are differences in the 
method of toung also, for example both in Madras and 
Bombay one person cangise as many votes as there ate 
members to be elected, but while in the former only one x otc 
can be given to one member, in the latter a person may give 
all his votes to one candidate or distribute them among the 
members as he likes 

1 Nominated members — As we have seen above, of the 
nominated members some ate officials and the rest non- 
officials Among the official members roust be included all 
the members of the Governor Genetars Executive Council. 
But no member of the Executive Council can be a member of 
both the Chambers, though every such member has the right 
to address and attend the Chamber of which he is not a 
member The rest of ibe members, both officials and non- 
officuls, arc nominated from the several provinces or from 

"A corstiiu«ncr n c»HeJ ft"** coniiiturncT in 

»U lilt memUn ire ciMirJ la ant lot. tTtry t'eciof hjTinj the n*ht 
to Tott >t the time tiin- for all the kui he hu *i rainy Tocci *> there 
»r« raemberi lo be cle.tr^ 
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various classes and mtetests eg among the non offcial 
members of the Assemblv are thos represenmg th. Indian 
Chnsnans, the Anglo Indians, th- d-ptessed classes and 
labour mterests 'aominafions are made with a view to 
adpst differences in. and secure better representation of, 
ranous classes aad interests 


VraKchisi and Q,i ahptatiam of Electors and Candidates 

Generally speaking the trinchise IS based both in rural 
and urban constltuenaes on a propcrtj quabn atlon 1 e 
person possessing pcopertv of a heed mimn urn t'a ne dt 
payine a fined minimum municipal raa or income tan or land 
ieLue IS qualified as a voier Then agam there are also 
educational quahfications uhich can enable a person to rote 
■rrespeem e cl his pmperty The franchise for th- &oncd 
of Sate IS different from that of the other leglslam e boies 
There the ptesenbed miramum is high but f™,’” 
cemnn personal quahfieauons are also 

T~S:\"rWnS„r2I.r^^ 

roi1rvrrs':;dr„dSes“;For^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

caabeamemberoftwoormore legis . \gain he 

tune or can be bclos^ t«eQt7 to be of un 

must be a Btmsh subject found guilt} of 

sound nund by a T leg.Iaufe body 

certain crimes cannot be a m tound guilty ot 

Sumkriy a person of unsoun mm ^ British subject 

certain crimes or ordinarily one vi 
cannot be a s oter Agam no 'O 


II 
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of age Ordinarilj a voter can record his vote only in one 
consatuency But he csq rote la one general coostitu-^nq' 
and also in one special constituency Another important 
quesuon IS of residential qualification le whether a roter 
or a candidate must necessarily be a resident of the particular 
consutuenc) in vhich he rotes or seeks election For a 
voter It IS necessarr, but for a candidate it is necessary only 
in some provinces Fo- the Assembly it is enough if the 
candidate resides somewhere in the prorincc. 

Candidates are required to submit an account of their 
total crpcnditute on election, with a view to check corrup 
tion Other important rales of election are designed in 
secure proper r oting In cases of w omen voters, the clecuon 
officers also are w omen 

Woman Suffregt 

The question of woman suffrage or female franchise is a 
topic of the day It has been widely discussed both in and 
outside the legislative bodies In the Act (Government of 
India Act, 1919) itself the set disqualification was rcoiacd, 
that is, no rvoman was qualified cither to vote or to seek 
cleaion for a legislative bodv But power was given to the 
Provincial Legislatures ro enfranchise women m their res- 
pective prosinccs Later on, power was given to the As 
sembly and to the Provincial Counals to allow women to be 
elected or nominated as members The Assembly and the 
Council of State were given the power to enfranchise women, 
but only of those provinces which had already granted thi' 

tifioui cliiicf of comuiueiKie, can be claitiBcJ into 
fcncral contiicvcncict and apccial cooaiitwncin TKc former are bated 
on eantl d ttinctinn inch >» Vohimmadaa contjituencict. ibe Utter ate 
bi tj on trccitl interoti tu h at comn-eicc lanJSoIJcrt and i,nitcruii - 
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franchise for their Councils Tlie Assemoty has noir granted 
franchise to the teomen of all those provinces which have 
enfranchised their women The nine provinces of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, Bihai and Onssa, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces, Assam, and Bjrma have 
granted woman franchise and thus women can vote for the 
Legislative Assemoiv But as jet women have not been 
allowed to be clewed or normiutsd to the ^ssemblj- 

Peners of the Central LegislaUre 

Having seen the constituuon of the Indian Legislature 
and the composmon of its Chambers ue shall now see the 
powers of tius Legislatutc They can be conveniently 
classed under three heads — (i) legislative powers, that is, 
powers to make laws, (a) powen of finaacial control, that is, 
powers to control the purse, which in practice means supem 
Sion and control of the raising of revenues and of espendi 
ture, (j) powers of general supemsioa of the Executive 
It may be noted th-t now ine Indian Legislature has got in 
greater or lesser degree all the powers which are inherent m 
a legislature except only chose which are specincalh evlcuded 
from Its scope b\ t rms of the vet Those exceptions are, 
however, of a verv gcnetal cnaractet and are either intended 
to secure the suprcmacv ol Parliament or to enpower the 
executive Government to earn on the admmistranon un 
hampered and to discharge ita i-'^ponsibilirv to Parbameni 
and to the S»crctar\ of htvt These powers w ill now be 
noticed in some deui) 

(0 Legis/afne Posers 

The pnmarv function ot a Lgisbtu'c is to legislate When 
excraseof this power JsJeijaJlr unrestricted, the legislature w 
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called “sovereign", as for example the English Parliament But 
Mhen It Is restricted either bv the terms of the constitution** 
or by a superior authoniv, it is called “flon sovereign.” The 
Indian LegisUmre belongs to the bttcr class, because 
Parhament as a superior authority over it has imposed and 
has got the legal right to impose certain restrictions on its 
cxetase of power The Act itself which mentions the 
powers of the Indian Legisbture speatics the restrictions also 
under which it has to function The general restrictions 
imposed arc the fr.llowing — 

in the first place, the Indian Legislature “has not power 
to make anv law affecting the authorits' of Parliament, or 
any part of the unwritten laws or consucution of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland whereon may depend 
in any degree the allegiance of anv person to the crown of 
the United Kingdom, or affecting the sovereignty or domini- 
on of the Crown over anv part of Driush India ” 

In the second place, the Indian Legislature cannot, unless 
etpressJi $0 authorised b) Acr of Parhament, make any law 
repealing or affecting {a) an Act of Parhament passed after 
tS 6 o and eatending to Bnush India, including the Army 
Act and the Air Force Act or (i) an Act of Parliament enab- 
ling the Secretary 0/ State to Couoal to raise money in the 
United Kingdom for the Goveroment of Indu. 

In the third place, the lodun Legislature cannot, without 
the prcMOUS approval of the Sccrcury of State in Counal, 

*C<n»in countries ol th* world. H rhe United Sutrs of Amend. 
Ffinc* or Switrcrlmd. goi a wniun conmtulion which is i body 

pirti of the CoTcrnment Tlirse lams arc known i» cDn»titutiQnjl lews 
and cannot be changed or modified at ordinary Uva Thry are funda- 

mental lawi and can be altered only in a ireeial manner rroeiJrJ in the 
coniiituiii'n For eiample. in twitierland a change can be effected only 

by a Referendum oe a rote of the fwt^le ai lar;e 
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make anv law aboliahing a Hign Court or empov^ring an-^ 
court which IS not a High Court to pass a ssotencf of death 
on European born subjects of His Majestp or then' chiloren 

Apart fro~i these restrictions. His Nlajesty in Counal can 
always UsituUv di> How anv Act passed by the Indian 
Legislature. 

Under these gen-ral ’•estncaons the Indian L'^gislafare 
has the power to make laws tor rqisiling or altccmg 
laws which for the nm* b lac are lo tore* n an^ of 
Bnosh India or apph to persons tor w ho-n tS* Indian 
Legislature has the power to make laws 

The persons for whom or things for which Induo 
Legislature can make laws and places to which it^ junsdic 
tioa extends are as follows — 

(i) All persons courts, places and things withia British 

(a) All subjects ot Hi$ Majesty and servants of the Crown 
within other parts ot India 

(3) All native Indian subjects ot Hi» Majesty within as 
well as without and b \ood British Indii 

(4) Govermient od'cers >0 dier< aifn a and tol^owets in 
Hij 'Majesn s India totcc , w aererer tftei are serving, in 
so fjr as the) are not subject to di“ Xr-nv \ct ot the \ir 
Force Act 

(5) \il persons cmploitd or 'cning in or bcl<?tigm3 to 
the Royal Induo M’noe S-r ic- 

Bur the laws made lor thw RoraJ Induo MarirC Service 
will apply to an oFerce only w hen th<. vcisel to hich the 
offendc* belongs is within the limits ot Indian waters when 
the oTence is comsu'ted The Indun w aters esteod towards 
the west to the Cape ot Good Hope and toy ards the east 
to It’S Straits of Magellan 
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Procedure for legislation 

The IcgisUm e pow crs of the Indun Legislature have been 
described above Now we have to sec how they^ are cser 
ased ard what is the procedure adopted for the passing of 
laws Ordinaiilj when a BtU*^ is passed by one Chamber 
It IS placed b-fore the other** when it is passed by that 
also It IS pTcsentcd to the Governor General who may return 
It for reconsideration by cither chamber If he gives his 
assent to it” it becomes an Act, which however will 
become void if His Ma)csty m Council disallows it In 
case he does not gne his assent, he will cither withhold 
his assent from the Bill or reserve the Bill for the sigmfi* 
esuon of His Ma/esfj ’s pleasure thereoo In the former case 
It will not become an Act, in the latter it will become an Act 
on!) when His Mafestv in Council signifies his assent and that 
assent is notified b\ the Gosetnor General 

If either Chamber reiects a Dill it ordinarily ends there 
If one Chamber passess it but it is not passed by the other 
Chambet within sis months, then the Govetnor^Gcneral 
has the discreuonary power to refet it to a )Oint S'tting 
of both Chambers 

As a rule of procedure w hen a Ddl is sought to be intro- 
duced in a House its permission has to be taken Again 
there are certain speafied subjects for which the previous 
sanction of the Governor General is necessary before intro- 
duang any measure with respect to them Such ate the 

“ K piopotit rabtnuted w « Uswtwwce m » (osm in ^Kicb 

it aiccptcJ it b«concs » Isw cilled a B II When the B 1 u accepted or 
technicjlr pined it ti hno»n j« an Act 

*'A bill cm be intmluccd ta mbrr Chmber bot it mutt be pin J 
by both 

* After gittnf h t arient rhe Cnermor Ccet ril mc/ie *cnJ aT auehene 
cop» of the Act to »' e S<»teta'T 0^ Sate 
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measures affecting 

(d\ The public debt or Indian revenues, 

(4 The religion or rehgious nte> and pcacDces of any 

class of subjects m India, „ w r,f Hk 

(f) The disaoline or maintenance of any part ot 111 
Majesty’s militarr, naval or air forces, 

(4 Tne relaaons ot the Government with foreign princes 

or states 

Of the same catsgoi- «= -no.utes ,v,rh,vemot 

(a) RepeatogatT ^ct ot Orduunce made by the Govemot 

" Repaatog ot ameodmg act \et ot a ptotmtoal Legis 

'‘X) Regolatmg a ptotmoal sub,e=., oo. d-clated by 
JL *= i L aobiect to l=g.alat.on b, the Cemtal 

Legislature 

J-pnafPram /'!■ G 'taatG-ttta/ 

The Gotetoo, Geoe,^ ^o. ™=“‘ ^X'^e 
respect to Icgislaaoit TTich m rT,,mher Ih'i 

hea‘’ds (a, peseta .0 -H'?" ^^po" i= 

^LToe^a^oTMpre^mVS"---^ 

“5' S mS a Rd. ot ao ».^dme„. » a B. - 
ot is proposed to be the Bdl ot am daose of 

GoTetnoi GcoerR mat ce^ ,„oq„Jhty ot 

It ot the amendment „t ' and mmet aU tutthet 

Bnosh India ot any pas. '■''-'“i Xse ot amendment 
proceedings ttith respect to that BiU. daose ot 

'°W 'x^ri^Leetnot General has *= po« « “ 

on it, omn audiotity Such an Ac. u eaptessed .0 be mad. 
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by the Governor General, and must be hid, as soon as 
practicable after it has been made, before both Houses of 
Parliament Then after a lapse of a defirute period it is 
presented for His Majesty s assent The Act cannot have 
effect until it has r..cei\ed the assent except svhen the Goser 
nor General considers that a stau of emergency exists to 
)ustif\ Its immediate operanon and directs that it shall come 
into operation forthwith It is honeter subject to dis 
allowance b) His Majesty in Council 
This, however, is an emergency power and the Gosernor* 
General can tahe recourse to it only when he certifies that 
the passing of a parucular Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity, or interests of British Indu or any part thereof’ 
The following is the procedure adopted for passing of 
such a Bill When either Chamber refuses leave to intro- 
duce any bill or falls to pass it m a form recommended by the 
Governor General and when the bill has not already been 
passed by the other Chamber then on the certificauon of 
the Governor General referred to above it will be laid 
before the other Chamber If that Chamber consents to it 
ir will become an Act after the Governor General has sigm 
fied his assent to it If however the Chamber docs not 
consent to it, it will become an Act after the Governor 
General s signature If on the other hand the bill has al- 
ready been passed by the other Chamber, it will become 
an Act after the Governor General s signature 

(f) Under certain circumstances the Governor General has 
spcaal powers of legislation without any reference to the 
Assembly or the Council of Scare This power is exercised 
in two diiTerent cases under different circumstances 
In one case the Icgisbtive measure passed by him is 
called an Ordinance and in the other it is called a 
Begulaiion 
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An ordinance can be made and promulgated for the 
peace and good Government of British India or any part 
thereof in cases of emergency** ^n ordinance has the 
force of law like an Act passed by the Indian legislature, but 
It has such force onlv for a period not exceeding six 
months from the time of its promulgauon Like an Act 
of the legislature it is also subject to the restrictions and 
limitations imposed upon the legislature and it can be dis 
allowed by His Majesty in Council m the same manner as 
an Act of the Indian legislature 1. ^ f 

A ,=g»l.Bon also tha force of law and .B s»b,ec to 
dBalIo4nce like an Act of the Indun legislatute It it 

“ .fosptoiislon be made 

applicable by the dtaf. 

apptove this diafi Thetealtet i™ „*e„t,c 

has given his assent to it it wil Ct^rretarv of 

copy of evety such tegulauon must be sent to the Sectetaty 

State in Council 
(2) Vinanaal control 

'’crn't.°'“S»fo' rHlS: 
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IS the most posrerful part of the Legislature, In the matter 
of finance he is suD more posrerful However, the powers 
enjoyed b\’ the tv,o Chambers are also considerable It is 
more so in view ot the tact that ptcviouslv the finanaal 
control was almost compJetcJr vested iQ the Eiecutirc 
Government, the Legislame Council being allowed only 
to discuss the annual budget under important restrictions 
The Act of 1919 is a nep towards ifae introduction of res- 
ponsibibrv ar the centre*^ 

Under the above -^ct the cstunated annual revenues and 
expenditure of the Governor General iQ Cojoal must be 
annuaUy laid before both Chambers of the Legislature in the 
form of a statement, and the proposals of the Governor* 
General m Council tor tb^ approptution of revenues or 
monevs, CTccpt as regard^ ccruin spieafied beads of expcndi- 
ture,must be subrturted 10 the vote of the Legislauve Assem* 
bly m the form of demands tor grants and the Assembly 
will have the right ciihi.r 10 giveorretuse its assent to any 
demand or reduce the amount ot a pameuLr demand by 
reduction of the whole gram 

The heads of expenditure not subject to the vote** of the 
Assemblr arc the follow tog — 

( 1 } Eipeadirurc of which the amount is presenbed by 

* Tbe rrcMnt rotiuc*) dmiand of ih« Indus bw tiro dc£ 

Di!c um in new- mpooiibiUiy n th* cmcrc and prorinciil sutanomr 
Rnponubility >t cbf cratrr nfrri to the mponiitnlitr ot iHt EtKutire 
GoTcramrot to the Oumbrn ot Lrsuliture perticulirir to the lovet 
houM Thu reinMiiihility to practice tncaoi the carmnj on c( the 
Government ac ofin* to ihr wiihea of the tnaionir of iKe Houie nhich 
li aecured bp rrmaminp in ofice of that Cabinet (ihat it membcri of the 

Licuiitc coUrciitclp) ohicb conunaiuta cnafonlp vote in ibt lleniic 

tod It rcnenjiion iibeo ii faili to cworaand luch ^ll^rllT In Ind a 
hovcTer there ii at T nothing LVe that and the Carcotive has regained 
in of^,e in ipte of an advene vote of the Houie. 

“Tbry are not even open to ductmoa by ciiher Chamber nteo the 
toJ 11 cpniaicred unleii the Covcriior-Gmera) othervaiie dirtvti. 
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“ KdesasBcE poliBcal and 
defence by order of the Governor General in Coanc 
(im Interest and smLing fond cbacges on loans 
(IV) Salaries, pensions or other suras - 

specified persons including almost aU high officials 

Special Poners of the Goiertior-Geasral 

Though the Legislam e Assembl> has been given the power 
of vonns ,h= ,pp,OBmuonot«a=noea f"'"* 
doa power la van ma.aoa.ly re.mcBid In P‘"“; 

no propoaal for the appiopmaon of aov cer 
for any pnrpoae can be made except <”■ , “.“d 

of the Governor General Seeondl,, the demanda as ao«d 
by the Aaaembly ate aobenjtted to the Covetno 
in Council who haa the power to restore S 
or lednced by the Aasetnble, it he is satisfied that 8“' 

IS "essential to the discharge of his "'P“”“'’‘'‘'i'!„.hoilslng 
third place, he has go. the “"'"S'”” ^7“ S he 

any e^endimre without 
may consider necessar> for tn- j 
British India or an^ part thereof’ 

( 5 ) Poners of Supenmon 

Otdinardy die IwE-sUtore, 

sentmgthe pcopleat Urge IS I „ 

interests ot the people it > 5 ,n practice 

control the erecome and snpcrvne .o 

stSm'fi’trhow^ 

Sg.sZrtwt\r.';p-»b.=^p- 

to the Oumbe's under the abose ^fct mey 
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and cntiaze e’cecume treasures and can pass resolutions 
and ask questions about th adramistrauon Tns members 
en|o\ freedom ot speech and vote subject to the rules and 
standing orders affecting the Chambet> 

Martial lav and ^ti of ini'mmty 

At this place n mav be noted that certain circumstances 
maj arise in which the executive ma) b- compelled to take 
action not |ustified bj ordinarv law or even contrarr to 
certam laws These arc circumsances when either there 
maj be an imasion or a wanton d'fiance of Gorcrnmcnul 
authontj during insurrecuon ere \\ hen the e^'ct-tive sees 
that It cannot control ih- situaaon ot miinuin peace by 
ordinary eserase of its authority it resorts to 
means and where necessary proclaims ‘martial la\s ” This 
essentially is suspension of ordinary law and temporary 
establishment of a Go»cmment bt miliary tribunals The 
otdiTav. 01 muniwpa\ » fot \he time beWig sft 
abcjance and authonn of iSc Government is maihuined by 
w hates cf use ot force or blood shed necessary for the occa* 
Sion During the disturbances of the last pohucal upheaval 
martaJ law had to be proclaimed more than once and in 
different places, as in Sholapuc, Peshawar and elsewhere 
Such cxtraordinarv exercise of erccutii e authoriti can 
only be jusuhed bs the gravits of th* situauon However, 
It must be borne in mind that the acts committi,d during 
such exercise of power wmeh arc breaches of law reman so 
and can be punish d as such unles« the Legislature makes 
some provision f>r legalising them Such a provision is 
usuallj made b\ an Aa of Indemnity which the legislature 
passcss afterwards with a view to protect milftatr men 
and others against thcit illegal acts committed bonifide The 
object of such an Act 1$ "to nuke legal transactions which 
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Y-henthey took place uete lUegal, or to free individuals to 
■wbom the statute applies trom liability for having broken 
tbe lavr’”’ An Act ot Indeimitv was passed alter the 
Pun)ab disturbances in 1919 In India the special powers 
ot the Got ernor General to make ordinances can also be 
used to meet a serious tt pe of simaaon Suk,h use of the 
power was made wner m 19,0 the Sholapur Martial Law 
Ordinance was pa s d 


The Federal Legi 5 L\tcre 

Acnrlirili til Iirj C inn 'it / W/« All / 19,' til 
FiiirAUgttitllir, , It, t J a ^ -Jtt} nprttr,,, ti 
CitimirCiiinl « CW«. r put,,-} kt^tt t,s th 
Cinrtil tf Stall aal h Hmi / i. '’■>!> n ’i‘ Ftltral A, 
tmbh Tbt Cm, tt! IS at thalt at apt, a ft, hJj rit ,„,jit, 
t, i„m „tm i „ as ,-at as ,„aj at a' ' ti f tts ri.bits stall 
t,„t,,„,t,r, btti^a, TI „a .„l ptttsta lattiJttiJp 
til Alt Bittii'fi f ““i Ft/talA,, Uj stall bi fit, 
jiars ml, Eati Clar,b,t mil tbaas- tts PtisiJia, aaj Dipap 
PtistJia, Sraat am ,g „s mimiit. B,t t t Ptisflia, atd ti. 
DipaoPtisiJia, ofH, Oi, stably .ill b, Irma as Sp.akst aad 
T), pal Spiakttttsp, tuny I"-”“ ttiymttm ti, miat.its 

oJ,„b,tCbamb,tsbalIi,,al,lltdlara,„i salt talar,,, aad allm 

aati, a, th Vidit.l Irg.slat.t, a, 4 by As, dititat.a, /tarn „m, 
,0 p.a p,„aa caa b, tba„a a riprisialam, ./ Btitisb India 

if, a It, sas, of a „at m tb, Cmaal t.f Stat, h- ,s ,ss that 
JO y,ats ofag, aad ,a tit tas, 4 a s,a, .. th Ass.mUy has ttaa 
i^^cars 


Alloc trios of st-trs (i) Cocscil of State 

Th Courcil of State shall etmssst of represertatius of 


~ Ser Dic«y s Law of th* Constuutioi. p 


47 P 
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Bn tub Irdia and rat non /i-fl 104 npresertatnes of the 
Indian States Of the former 150 »/// be chosen hj the proitnces 
aecordsrgto the table gnen below and 6 mil be chosen bj the Goiemor 
General in bis discretion 


Table shoe ing alio ation of seats for Bntisb India 
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0 / ths remaining 10 seats the Emvpeans have 7, the Indian 
Cbnstians 2, and the Anglo Indians i 
A leiy noieiforlhj feature of tbts table is the allocation of separate 
seats for nomen and the s^dsded castes The term scbed.iled 
castes corresponds to the term ^pressed classes 
Among the states H}d‘rabad oas the largest nmber of seats 
le 5j Kashmir^ Gnabor^ and Baroda hai’ each j seats, 

some states have 2 seats each eg Jaipir {jdaipur, Indore, Ren'a, 
Travancore, Patiala and others, nh le some have only one each, 
e g , Benares, Ramp ir, Bharatpiir ard others 

(ii) Federal AssEitBLi 

The Federal Atsemblj shall consist of 250 representat iis 0} 
British India as gnnn tn the table below and not more than i2j 
representatiies of the Indian Slates 



Tabu shot alloralion 0/ stats for Rnissb Inih 
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Of the Ttmainsng four stJ/t ihrtt nrt allottid to represerto/iits 
of commerce ard irduitry ard on to representotne of labour 
A notnortbj feature of the table is the representation of so many 
classes and interests 

Among the States Hyderabad has the largest number of seats 
I e 16, \Jjsore has 7, Tra at'ort j kashmir and Gualior 4 each, 
Baroda and Jaip tr } each, some stntes bate z seats each e g Indore, 
Udaipur, Keaa, Patiala and others Bhile some bate only on\ eg 
Benares, Rao/pstr, Bharatpur, and atb'rs 

Legislative Povvees 

The federal Legislature can make Ians for the 9 holt or any part 
of British India or for any federal State 

The natters nth respect to nheb it can make loos are gtitn in 
the •Jtb schedule appended to the Act List I mentions the tahjetts 
attb respect to alsch only the Federal Legislature /ay make lent 
They are gnen under ^9 beads and include liss Maiestj's na al, 
nthtary ard air forces home on the Indian establishment, external 
affairs, nmney ensus post and telegraphs, Federal rails ays, 
arms and ammunitions duties of customs salt etc Last III men 
tions the subjects sith respect too bieb both the Federal Legislature 
and Proiircial Lcgislatuni bate poser to make lass Th^ are 
gnen under 56 beads and include entl ard criminal procedure, 
arbilratior, rrarnage and dsiorce, trusts ard trustees legal, medical 
ardolterprofesiicrs, factories iradeunions electricity etc List II 
mentions the subjects sitb respect to uhicb the Federal Legisla'ure 
bat rot ard a Proiincial Legislature has the poser to make hss 
They are gnen urder Leads ard includ- tie admirisiralion of 
justice, police, pnsons, education agneul ure forests, uremploy 
ment etc 

While hehrgat the poaert of th* Federal Legislature to mJkt 
last It mult be borre in r'ird that at regards the slates st carrot 
make las s for a Federated State“elberstsr than in accordant sith 
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the Instrument of Accession of that Stat- end any limitations con 
tamed therein” [SeettoH loij 

Legislative Powers of TiIe Governor General 

As at present the Got ^or Ge r.J mil be giten certain special 
powers cf legislation In this natter also th’ distinction bitveen 
tbefanctims nh eh he cat exercise in h discreti n and other functions 
ss important Generally be Das tb* poaer to proms Igate ordinances 
m emergency eases Bit si b an ordnance can be promUg-ited on'y 
uhen the Federal Lagulatcre it ast m tettt n and it mil cease to 
operate at the expiration of six neeks fr m the reassembly of the 
legislature or before that period if resolutions disapproung it are 
passed by both Chambers of the legislature 

But as regards the functions nhicb the Goiemor General u re 
qtnrtd to exerase tn kis discretion b‘ can prom dgate ordinances just 
as be eon und'r the pres rt Act and they can bate force for six 
months Again mfb resp ct to these functions b‘ has the poaer 
under certain ctr urn St an s to past Acts nbich mil be knoisn as 
Goiemor G‘n>ral s Acts 

Other siatters 

As regards other natters especially be proetd. re of legisLtion 
the new Act doei not nt -tie ary important alte ation Tee 
question of franchise is a leiy mporsant and ae fnd that the 
new Act has extended the f ~r use oy buenng the mtnmnm qua’t 
feat! ns of tolers e g a nor a am is pr ed to Ve iit rate mil be a 
voter, or as in L P a n.i .^bo t pro id to h.i t passed tk‘ upp r 
pnmary examination mil b “a nglt f tote 

The Central Jldtciary 
The Feder.4l Court 

In th‘ matter of Judiaal admmstratton the rev Act of 1935 
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has introdiictd a t try mportant change Under the proi isions of the 
Act there shall be ts/ablisbeJ a Federal Court consisting of a Chief 
Justice of India and such number af ptuine judges as hts Majesty 
may deem reetssary Ordsnanly honeier this number shall not 
exceed six This court shall sit in Delhi and at such other place or 
placet, if any, as the Chief Justice of India wjjr, mth the approtal 
of the Coiemor General, from time to time appoint 

The judges of this court shall be appointed by His \lajcsty by 
o arrant under the R^ol Sign Manual and shall bold offce until 
they attain the age of sixty ft e years 

So that this Act non creates a central court for the a hie of India 
and ne shall non hate tike the Central Executiie and the Central 
Legiilature a Central Judiciary alto 

Jlrisdiction op the Federal Colrt 

The Federal Court shall base both original and appellate jms 
ehclton Itt original junidiction shall be extra ted aitb retpect to 
any dispute between any tno or ir ore oj the Jollon mg parties — 
the Federation, any oj the Proiinees, and any of the Federated 
States B«/ this jurisdiction mil extend to a dispute of this nature 
only to the extent that it snieltes any question on ahicb the exiitence 
or extent of a legal right depends Such a question may be either of 
lav or of fact 

But there is an important restnetun on the poners of the Federal 
Court in ibis matter as regards judgment, for the Federal Court 
can prorounce only a declaratory and no other judgment 

In Its appellate junsdictton the Federal Court shall bear appeals 
both from the densions of the Iligb Courts tn British India and 
from those of a High Court in a Federated State In the former 
east such an appeal n ill he from ary judgment, decree or fnal order 
of the Ihgb Court tf that Ht^ Court eerlifti that the cast ir oh et 
a subslanhal q-iestion of Lsw at to /be interpretation of the Act or 
any Order in Council made sender the Act 
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In the case of a Federated State tbe appeal mil be by v-ay of special 
ease to be stated by the High Court con'emed for tbe opirion of the 
Federal Court Such an appeal can be on tbe ground that a question 
of law has been nrongly decided and that question (i) concerns the 
interpretation of ths Act or of an Order tn Council made under it, 
or (z) concerns tb» extent of tbe legislalite or executne authority 
tested sn tbe Federation by tirlue of tbe Instrument of Accession 
of that State, or (j) antes under an agreement made in relation 
to the administration of a laa of the Federal legislature tn that 
State As regards the form of judgments m appeals it is provided 
that nhen an appeal is allowed tbe Court mil remit the case to 
tbe court from which the appeal nas brought mth a declaration at 
to the judgment, decree or order nbub ts to be substituted for that 
appealed against and that court shall gite effect to the decision of 
the Federal Court 

It bat been expressly and clearly proitded by the Act tn section 
iio that all authoTiites, ant andjiiAnal, tbroighout tbi Federation, 
shall act tn aid of tbe Federal Court 

Appeals against the decisions of the Fedeilal Court 

Protision has been made for appeals against the decisions of the 
Federal Court Such an appeal mil he to His \lajest) in Council 
under the follomng conditions 

(a) When tbe court has exercised orig nat jurisdiction, an appeal 
can he from Its judgment if th‘ dispute (i) concerns tbe interpretation 
of the Act or of an Order m CouoesJ made under it, or {tt) concerns 
the extent of tbe legislatue or executne authority lested tn the 
Federation by urtue of the Instrument of Accession of any state, 
or (/;;■) anses under an agreement made in relation to tbe admims 
tration of a Ian of tbe Federal Legislature in a State 

(b) In other cases by lea e of the Federal Court or of His Majesty 
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Certral Admit islrahon — (conunued) 

The names of the departucnts trito p hich the subjects of 
administration have been divided and w hich arc in charge of 
the individual members of the ETccutive Council hase been 
given in the last chapter Here a more detailed account 
V, ill be given in order to make clear the matters administered 
bj them and the mode of such administration 

Ibt and Political Department 

The Foreign and Political department is m charge of the 
Gosernof General himself Its chief function is the super* 
vision of foreign affairs as far as they come within the scope 
of the Government of India and the supervision of the 
Indun smes The latter class of supers ision varies with the 
different states as they enjoy different degrees of sovereignty 
As a matter of fact this department has two sides and while 
other departments have one secretary each, this has two, one 
for foreign and the other for political affairs The political 
side deals with the states The pobucal officers, that is, 
the officers conneaed with the administration of the states, 
through whom the Diitish Govcrtimem cxerascs its powers 
over the states, are known as Residents or Agents In 
the larger states like Hyderabad, Mysore and Kashmir there 
arc Residents In the Agenaes such as the Central India 
Agency or the Rajpuuna Agency there arc Agents to the 
Governoc General who are assisted by local Residents as in 
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Udiipur or Jaipur or by Pobacal Agents as in Bhopal or for 
Bondelkhund states In the ptonnces the larger states 
hare got Pohucal Agents while in smaller States the duOes 
of the Agents are performed by the Collector of the district 
or the Commissioner of the division in which they are 
situated 

This department al«o controls the administration of 
certain parts of British India, for example, the North West 
Frontier province which is administered by a Governor and 
Agent to the Governor General, Bnash BaJuchiscan which is 
administered by the \gent to the Governor General and 
Cheif Commissioner, Baluchistan, ^jmer Menvara which are 
administered by the Agent to the Governor GeneiaJ in Raj 
putana as Quef Commissioner, and Coorg which is admims 
tered by the Resident in Mvsorc as Chief Commissioner 

This department also looks after the Chiefs’ Colleges 

Tie Hsme Dipartm/nt 

The Home Department is 10 charge of the general internal 
administration of the countrv dealing with mtemal poliacs, 
the Indian Qvtl Service, police and jails, law and justice, 
etc 

Indian Cnil Sennet 

The Indian Ovil Service* was started in 1793 Certain 
higher posts are reserved for the members of this service, 
for example those of the secretary, jomt secretary and deputy 
secretary to the Centra! Government m certain departments 

’ TTiis service called cveciuntcd becau&c >« raembera eocered 

into coTenantt binding thcmaclvca pacber TO take pari in iride nor to lake 
prseata. Is J|J3 this semee vai made open to compctiuota. But tbe 
competitiTc examination aras bcld an London onlf But unce 1)21 it u 
also held an India. 
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or of members of the Board of Revenue in provinces or of 
Commissioners of customs The Act of 1919 has established 
a Public Sersice Commission whidi discharges sufh func 
tions m regard to the recruitment and control of the public 
sersices as the Secretary of State in Counal may b} rules 
assign to them 

The Gosernment of India as such has no Gsil Service 
of Its own and its officers arc either directly tecna**®*^ by 
contract or borrowed from the Lrocal Governments 

Pa!:ci and Jails 

The Government of India has no pobce service except 
perhaps the Delhi Imperial Area Police The 
of the police and of the fails 1$ m the hands of the pr®' iticia! 
Gosernmeats and will be dealt with in connection with 
provmaal administration 

\m> ani)utiut 

The subiect of Gvil and Cruninal bw is a central subfcct 
but the admimstrauon of justice is in the hands of ptosin 
cial Governments and will be dealt with m the chaP^ee o" 
ProMncial Adnumstration 

Tie Lav Dtpartment 

The Law Member who is in charge of law or lcg*slati\e 
department is the legal adviser of Gosernment H® also 
assists the Gosernment in drafung Bills to be submit*® J to 
the Indian Legislature 

Tti Ft nonet Deportment 

The Finance Department supervises the collection and 
cxpcndinifc of revenues The Finance Member prepares the 
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budget 1 e the estimate of receipts of revenues and expendi 
ture for the next year and places it before the Assembly 
every year in the spring Sometimes a suppleraentarv budget 
IS submitted eg the one submitted m September 1932 
The subject of finance is a complex one and the finanaai 
orgamsation of India has been subject to unsteady changes 

Financial Control 

The chief question connected with finance is the financial 
control 1 e the deterrmnation of the authority which con 
trols the purse and sanctions the expenditure This has 
been not an easy problem of Indian finance Parliament 
Itself does not at all control the finances of India, except 
as regards expenditure 00 mibury operations outside the 
frontiers of India It also now controls the expenditure for 
the maintenance of the Secretary of Sute and his estabhsh 
ment but that is not a charge on the Indian resenues The 
Secretary of State generally controls the revenues, and all 
expenditure v, hethet in Btiusb India or elsewhere is subject to 
the control of the Secretary of State m Counal and the con 
currence of the majority of votes at a meeting of India Council 
fot any grant or appropriation of the re\enues, so that the 
financial control has been vested m the Secretary of State in 
Council But in practice he has allowed great latitude 
to the Gos ernments in India and the latitude has been further 
mcreased in view of the spint of the Act of 1919 bv rules 
made under It Now his sanction is ooli required m certain 
cases particularly afiecting all India services or certain pen 
sions and gratuities etc These items ot expenditure, it may 
be noted, are not submitted to the xotc of the legislature and 
the control ox er them of a higher authonn is essential Then 
comes the chief problem of sharmg of control of the finances 
betw een the Gov emment of India and the Prov loaal Gov ern- 
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mcnis and, connected therewith, the sharing of control bet 
ween the Executive Goxemmcni as such and the Legislature 
as rcpresentatit c of the people 

Central and PnttnaaJ Goterttmen/i 

In the earh d„)s of Bntish rule the control of finances 
\\ >s in the hands ot the rcspccute provinaal gosernments 
wluch were ind>.pendent of the Government of India (or 
the Central Government) and were responsible onlj to the 
authonues in England Later on however when the Govern 
ment w as transferred to ihw Crown the Government of Indu 
took the control of the finances almost completcl) in its 
own hands and left the provinces merely as its agents, 
interfering in their managements even in details This 
produced a bad result, for the provinces had to depend for the 
smallest items of expenditure on the sanction of the central 
4,avernrnent and it made no difference whether thej im 
proved Of not their onn revenues They were not to 
gam even b> cffccung local economy Apart from this 
double disadvantage of lack of interest in development of 
resources and loss of incenuvc to econom), there was the 
third disadv antage of frequent wrangling betw ecn the central 
and provincial governments which produced undesirable 
results 

To av Old all this a process of decentralisation was adopted 
and provinaal governments were given more and more 
control over that finances In the beginning a definite 
sum was granted to each government, which provided in- 
centive to cconom> but later on a share m the revenues 
was allotted instead of a fixed grant This secured the 
advantage of providing an incenUTc not only to economy 
but also to developing of resources In the next stage of 
financial organisation items of revenues and expenditure 
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^ere divided between the cental and local governments 
To the central government were exclusively aUotted the 
revenues derived from customs, salt and opium and tribute 
from states, to the local governments were allotted res enues 
derived from registration Land revenue, excise, stamps and 
assessed taxes were oartlv in tn“ hands of central and partly 
in the hands ot local governments and were known as 
divided items of revenues 

Similarly the items ot expenditure were also divided into 
three classes Home chaiges, defence, central administration, 
foreign ai&irs and interest on debts vi«e to be provided for 
by the Government of lodu, while the provmaal govern 
ments provided for pohce, educaaon, health and sanitation 
The subject of irrigation was a dinded one 

But this srsferti had also to be changed and the 4 ct of 
1919 introduc'd important changes particuJarJv with a Tie» 
to secure more pronnoal responsibilirv The imporunt 
changes introduced bv the Act comprised a clear demarca 
Qofl of central (or imperial) and provincial finance and the 
system of having dnid-'d items le of sharing revenues 
was completelv abolished Now the provinces got control 
over the whole o* land revenue and revenues derived from 
esase and stamps while the whole of mcome tax, customs 
and axes on salt and opium belonged to central finance 
Thus the revenues ot the central government were very much 
reduced To meet this teduenoa the local governments 
Were required to make an annual contribution This cootn 
bution varied from province to province But the total 
Contribution came to a httle less than ten ctores of rupees 
This was intended to be onlv a temporary measures and m 
1928 29, It was abolished and removed from the budget. 
Apart from this the provincial governments were given 
more latitude as regards expenditure and the Government 
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of India considerably relaxed its control Formerly the budget 
had to be annua]]) submitted for sanction to the Govern 
ment of India, but nosi such a sanction is requited only 
in certain case<! and the relaxation of contro] is still greater 
in respect of transferred subjects The budget has now to 
be submitted before the Legislauve Council At the same 
time the local gosernments have also been allowed to raise 
loans for certain purposes on the security of their revenues 
The question betw een the central and local governments hav - 
mg thus been solved, rules have been made authorising the 
Gov ernors of provinces to apportion the revenues between 
the reserved and the transferred subjects 

But this organisation too is not quite satisfactor) and has 
been the subject of detailed considerauon during the last 
few years 

In 19x421 another imporunt change was introduced 
separating the railw ay finance from general finances This 
was necessar) because railways are run on commeroal bnes 
Now the railways pay a definite annual contribution to the 
general revenues But owing to economic depression they 
have not been able to male the contribution in the last few 
years 

Fininnal Portion 

Financial position practically means the relative position 
of receipts from revenues and expenditure including the 
position as regards debts* Upto the beginning of the 
European War the finances were rather stable But after 

’Thr nitionil debt brs<n snh Rt. 107 crom ibe amouat of com 
r»ny • debu tjlcn orer by ibe Corcrncncnt of laia when the admim* 
triiion VIS traaifcrrcd from the Cotnpaof to the Cro»n. It row to 
Ri 411 crorn in 1714 >h)( in 1919 it became to Ri HI crom. In 
■ Ri 
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the Afghan War in 1919 theposiaon became alarming and tbi 
accumulated defiats rose to Rs 100 crores ti hich necessitated 
retrenchment and the budget of 1923 24 showed a surplus 
instead of a defiat. Successive years also showed a surplus, 
but m 1928 29 there was agam a huge defiat This was 
the year in which the proTmaal contributions were abolished 
Then came a vear of surplus followed br two years of 
defiat, agam followed bv two tears of surplus, while the 
revised budget of 1954 ,j and the budget of 1955 56 also 
show a small surplus 

The following table will give an idea of the receipt# 
and disbursements of the revenues of the Central Govern 
meot. 


Ku‘fiie 


Heads of Revenue 

Budget 

Esomate 

Revised 
Hstunate 
J9J5 5^ 

Budget 

Estimate 

1936-37 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Prmapal Heads 

(m lakhs) 

(in thous 
ands) 

(in thous 
ands) 

Customs 

11 84 

54.71,00 

54,82,00 

Taxes on Inoime 


16,80 00 

15,67,00 

Salt 


8,70,00 

8,75.00 

Opium 

61 

61,70 

47.41 

Other heads 

«.9‘ 

1,89,69 

1,8', 67 

Total Pnnapal Heads 

79-»9 

8t.7*. 9 

81,59,08 

IrngaooQ Net Receipts 


24 

>9 

Interest 

^5 

70.«9 

*96,76 

62,33 

Civil Administration 

9 i 

98,08 
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Heads of Revenue 

Budget 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

t 955 -j 6 

Budget 
Estimate 
* 9 ?^ J 7 

Civil \\ orks 



26,80 

Currency and Mint 


1,11,0^ 

1,26,15 

Miscellaneous 



55.40 

E^ttaotdinar* Receipts 
Provinaal coniriouijons 
and miscellaneous ad 
justments bcuseenCen 
ml and Provincial 
Governments 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Net Receipts 

71 

5 

85 77 

82,29 

Railnajs Net Receipts {a* 
pee Radtray Oud(;et} 

ja.it 

J 1,96,76 

iUuM 

Defence Receipts 

4.<» 

<58.54 

4.95*9 

Total 

l.il.OO 

i,I 4 , 37.«8 I 

,ii. 77.»5 


For comparison actual account* of certain years are gi\(.n 
below — 


Year 

192122 192421 

1927 28 1950*51 

»9JJ J-< 

Total resenue 

1,15,21 1,58,04 

I,2J,04 1,24, Co 

1,10,37 

in lakhs of 




rupee* 
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Expenditm 


Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Account 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 


>955 56 

1935 56 

1936 57 


Rs 

Rs 

R.^ 


(id lakh«) 

(in thous 

(in thous 



aods) 

ands) 

Direct Demands on the 
Ret enue 

IrtigatiOQ Interest and 

4,20 

4,24,07 

4.17.73 

^Tiscellaneous charges 


5,5<5 

3, 60 

Citil Administration 

10,17 

10,46,04 

11,10,12 

Cutrenev and Mint 


43,11 

34.01 

Civil Works 

Superannuation Mlow 

i.if 

2,28,54 

2,36,14 

aaces and Pensions 
Miscellaneous 

5 .*o 

i.ai 

4.45.93 

4.17.32 

EMraordinir} pa) ments 
Posts and TcLgraphs 

' 

2.8„89 

40.34 

Interest on Debt 

Railways Interest and 

84 

81.79 

89.90 

Miscellaneous charges{as 
per Railway Budget) 

j2.25 

31,96,76 

51.73.66 

Defence Services 


30 ,c 6 ,j_, 

30„8,i9 

Interest 

Reduction or At i>idance 


10,62,78 

9.20.’7 

of Debt 

Miscellaneous Ad]ustment 

3,00 

},O0 00 

3,00.00 

between the Ccntnl and 
Pfovinail Governments 

5.05 

3.15.57 

4.66,57 
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Budget 

Revised 

Budget 

Heads of Account 

Esumate 

Esumate 

Estimate 


*9}J 36 

1955 36 

1936 37 

Capital outlay charged to 


84 


Revenue 

} 

37 

Total expenditure charged 


1,14,37,18 


to rcv>.nue 

i.*o .94 

I, at, 70,12 

Surplus 

6 


7.03 

Total 

1,21 00 

».24,37»>8 

I,22,77,1J 


Ne/f 1 Direct Dccnaods on the Revenue comprise 
vatiout heads, chiefly Gistoms, Taxes on Income, Salt and 
Opium In the Budget Esutnate of 193) 36 the sum of Rs 4 
crores ao lakhs for Direct Demands was composed of Rs i 
crore 1 j lakhs for Customs. Rs 9s lakhs for Taxes on Income, 
Rs ] crore 18 lakhs for Salt. Rs }6 lakhs for Opium and 
the rest Rs 99 lakhs for other heads 

1 The increase m the Miscellaneous Adjustments 
in the budget of 1936 37 IS due to provision for subventions 
to the new province^ of Sind and Or ssa 

Exp/jnatjoi 

Budget estimate is the estimate of retenues and cxpendi 
tuie for the next year submitted as a budget to the Lcgislause 
Asscmbl) The budget is then resiscd and ue get a reused 
estimate for the current year An actual account is onlj 
aiailablc for the preceding year 

Under the head railway revenue and expenditure arc shoun 
to be the same This » due to the separation of the railuay 
budget uhich balances us income and expenditure separatclv 
and the balanced budget is given here 
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Heads of reienues and expenditure 
A glance at the tables shows that the most important 
sources of central revenues are customs and income tax, 
while the most absorbing items of expenditure are the 
miiitarj services and mtcrests on debts Indian people have 
constantly urged the Government to reduce its military 
expenditure which in spite of a Uttle reduction is still more 
than 40% of the total te\eoues An important means of 
effecting the desired reducuon would be considerable Indiam 
sation of the nuJicary sen. ices, foe Baosh soldiers and officers 
are much more cost!) than Indian soldiers and officers 
The Items of revenue and expenditure gnen in the table 
explain themselves, but a few of them desene speaal 
' notice 

Qutiom: 

The source of customs is a most important one This 
tax IS levied upon goods imported mto the country or 
exported from it It now mcludes the important duty on 
imported liquors which was formerlv under the head of 
excise Exase is now a proMcvcial subject and will be dealt 
with m that connecuon 

This tax has been \ar>ing from time to tunc Generally 
as a rule it is so Iciicd as to have a rismg scale m 
order to sene the interest of the countrv best So 
e that agricultural implements, manures, etc and certain raw 
materials c g hides and shins arc exempt from such duties 
Firewood, pnntmg materials, machines, etc are allowed 
at ai per cent and railwat materials and shipj etc at 10 
per cent Cerum drugs and mcdi me-, as carbolic etc are 
admitted at aj per cent Exilosnes also arc admitted at 
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25 per cent Arms and aimnuniaons are usually allowed 
at the high rate q £ 50 per cent and so also to^s while boots 
and shoes at 25 to 50 per cent or 5 annas and 6 annas res 
pectiveiy per pair (whichever is higher) It may be noted 
here that in most cases a preferoitiai rate of duty is allowed 
for articles produced or manufactured in the United King 
dom or British coloni'^ For example on leather boots and 
shoes or certain kinds of paper the dutj is ordinarily 30 per 
cent while tf made in United Kir^dotn it is onl^ 2$ per cent 
Again unmanufactured ivory andbees uaxpay 30 pet cent 
ordinarily and 20 per cent if the} come from a British colony 
Tea pays 5 annas per pound but if imported from a British 
colony It pays only 3 as Export duties have also been 
levied on )ute, hides and skins and also on rice The 
export duty on rice is two annas three pies pet maund As 
a rale customs duties ate levied for revenue purposes The 
question how fat they ate and should be protecuve is an 
intricate one However the protection oJ important nascent 
Indian industries as cotton and iron 1$ a consideration which 
weighs in levying these duties 

Income Tax 

The income tax was first levied in i860 This has also 
been a subject of great change from time to time Originally 
the minimum taxable income was five hundred rupees In 
the year 1903 it was raised to one thousand rupees It was 
afterwards raised to two thousand rupees But again it * 
was brought down to one thousand Now it is again tv o 
thousand As a matter of foct in tunes of finanaal stringency 
recourse is taken to this tax and the finance biD of 193 1 also 
imposed a supertax Income tax is so graduated as to weigh 
less heavdy on people of less-r income For example, between 
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ons thousand and 1999 tt was at two pies per rupee in 
1931 1932 and four pi“s a rupsem 1932 33 But in the budget 
of *933 34 'vas reduced to two pies on incotie between 
one thousand and 15 hundred Between two thousand and 
5 thousand it is sn pics a rupee between 5 thousand and ten 
thousand, rune pies a raoee be'’'ae"a 10000 and 15,000, one 
anna in the rupee, between 13000 and 20000 one anna four 
pies. Between ao'-oo and ,00.^0 one anna and setco pies, 
between ,0000 and ,,0000 one anna and eleven pics, between 
40000 and one lakh, two annas and one pie, and for a 
lakh or above it is two annas and tvo pie> a rupee There 
was also a surcharge of 12J pv*- cent m icjji ,2 and 23 per 
cent in 1932 33 It continued m tie budgets of 1933 34 
and 1934 j 3 and reduced later The super tax is also gradua 
ted with the saiTi“ view and is charged on irconies over 
thirtp thousand rup>ce$, the highest rate being sis annas a 
rupee Incomes tiom agiuuhutal sources are exempted 

Salt 

The salt ta\ h3< been a subject of great cnucism Thi« 
15 the onlv tas which iiust be paid even bv the poorest 
people This ta\ i> levied botn on thi. salt manufactured 
in India and on tha 1 ported * om abtoid The dutv 
has been varying iron time o tin c From 1881 to 1903 
It was Rs ih per maund Then it was graduallv reduced 
to rupee one in 190-' In 19 6it\ a« raised to Rs i 4/ and 
in 1923 to Rs 28 But was 1 am reduced in 1924 to 
Rs I 4/ From 19,1 h >w r it has been ncre 3 '"d to 
Rs 1136 (reduced in 19 j bv 2 ) on mipor ed salt and 
Rs I 9 on manufactured salt Formcrlv both were equal 
Th Armj Dcpjrt’^ett 

The \rm} Department is n 


charge o the CoTTnandet 
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in Chief himself, who is also a member of the Executive 
Council It may be noted that the expenditure on army 
and the direction of military pohcy have been excluded from 
the control of the Legislatote, but the army administratiori 
IS represented in the legislative Assembly by the Army 
Secretary and in the Council of State by the Army Member 
The Commander in Chief has also got a mihtary Council 
to assist him, of which he is the President This Council is 
merely an advisory body 

For military purposes the country has been divided mro 
five sections, four ate known as Commands, namely, Nor- 
thern, Western, Southern and Eastern commands, with their 
headquarters ar Murree, Quetta, Poona and NamitaJ respec 
lively, the fifth is the Independent District of Burma The 
commands are each under a General Officer Commanding 
in Chief, the Buema District is under a Commander 

Apart from regular foices we have got — (t) The Auxiliary 
force whose function is to render loci service m emergency 
cases for home defence (2) Indian Terntoml Force 
(comprising Provincial Battabons, Urban Umts and Uni 
vcrsity Training Corps) It is mainly intended to give mih 
tary training to the Indian people, but m hour of need it may 
have to enforce the tegular army in and outside India (5) 
Indian State forces which help the Government of India m 
times of need The total authorised strength of the state 
forces IS 47,763 

The average strength of the Army m India m 1929 was 
as follows — British troops 39,827, Indian troops 154,580, 
both showing a shght addition to that of 1928 

The Army Department also deals vith 'he admimstration 
of the Royal Indian Manne and the Royal Air force in 
India 
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The Royal Indian Marine in a sense began m i6iz But 
It has undergone vanous dianges of organisation and as at 
present organised is one of the fighting forces of the Empire 
It has purelv \a\al dunes and is cornmanded bv a Rear 
Admiral on the acm e list of the Royal N.a\T 

The India Ait Force came into being in October 1932 
It IS commanded bv the \ir Officer Gimmanding in India 

Vep^rtmert of Comr-tnf 

The Department oi Comirefce came into being during 
the VicerovaltT of Lord Curzon Onginailv there teas one 
department ot Commerce and Industn but m 1925 it u-as 
divided into tv o separate departments The department 
of Commerce includes for admimstrauve purposes the 
subject ot railvavs also It deals with trade and commerce 
The duue« ot this department include coUecuon and pre 
paraaon ot suu«tic It looks atter customs unfis and 
import and espo'C re‘'ulauoo Shipping also comes vrithin 
Its scope 

Ttt Rjrla ajs 

As for the rail\r 3 '> ihe\ art actuallv ad-mni teted br a 
Chief Commissioner a'«ist».d bv a board Tnt Chiet Com 
rmssioner advises the Gosernment ot India In 1924 zj 
the railway budget vas separated rom ceneral tnance 
'K’lth this separation n vias also prosidcd that the railways 
would pay to the general revenues a detuute annual contri- 
bution V hich was to be the nrst charge on railv av earnings 
The Government ot India is itsclt a great owner of 
railways and dircctlr manages several lines The question 
of state and company management has been widely discussed 
but the Legislative Assemblv in 1925 passed a resolution 
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favouring state management and as a result of that the East 
Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways were taken 
under state management on January i, 1925 and July 1, 
1925 respectively as their contracts terminated The Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway \ras amalgamated at the same 
time with the East Indian Railway Similarly on the ter 
mination of their respective contracrs the Burma Railway 
was taken under direct managetneot on January i, 1929 
and the Southern Punjab Railway on January i, 1930 
According to the figures of 1932, the total route mJeage of 
Indian radways was 42813 of which the sute owns 31709 
miles le about 75 % of the whole, out of which it directly 
manages 18897 miles, which comes to about 43 pet cent 
of the whole Some of the railways are still managed by 
private companies, almost all of which are assisted by the 
Government, for example the Bengal and Notth Western 
Railwav The figures for 19,3 show a slight increase in the 
total route mileage which was 429^1, while the figures for 
1934 show a remarkable increase rising to 46910, which m 
1933 rose to 48 oat 

Indian Railways arc constructed on three gauges The 
standard gauge is 5 feet 6 inches and is known as the broad 
gauge covering almost half of the whole route mileage 
This was the first gauge introduced I^ter on the metre 
gauge was introduced which is 3 ft. 3 g inches Then 
there are narrow gauges which are 2 feet 6 mches or even 
2 feet only 

Railways for a very long tim e did not prove profitable 
In the beginning, pnvate companies had to be induced to 
start radway construction by guaranteeing the payment 
of interest at 5 per cent on their capital outlay over and 
above the grant of free land bv Government. Contracts 
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■were entered into for years* at the end of which 
the railttays were to be sold to Government Then m 
1870 the Government decided to undertake the construe 
tion of railways bv direct state agency But this system 
proved a failure and after a few vears the old guarantee 
sjstem \\as resorted to with certain modifications Later on 
a rebate system was introduced under which certain railways 
were con tructed which offered a rebate on gross earning but 
then again the absolute guaiant e si stem had to be adopted 
together with a rebate It as only m 1900 that the rail 
ways yielded a profit to the sure for the first umc \fter 
that during some vears the e has been a gam m others a 
loss 

The folio ving table will give an idea of the capiol outlay 
on railways and their incomes in rupees 


I perceotsge 


Year 1 outlav'*^* eammes Net earaings \ ing on 


Year 

! Outlay 

Gross earnings 

bet eanuDgs | 

mg on 
Capital 
Outlay 

1931 12 

8 76 34 3a 000 

97 20 66 000 

23 11 65 000 

3 21 

1932 33 

8 77 U OCft 

»6 20 56 OCO 

27 50 91 000 

3 11 

1933-34 

Is 84 41 23 OJO 

99 57 65 OUO 

33 3’ 92 COO 

3 40 

l^Sl 3o 

j 8 55 47 32 000 1 r2 81 07 000 

31 51 66 000 

3 64 


t\otc To find Out total working expensea we bare to deduct 
the net eanuogs from the gross earnings 


Arrontt the chief railia s in India The Bengal and 
Korth Western Railwas show« the hij^hest rate of net 


entered nto eight compame* 


‘By the end of it(9 conteacu bad been 
con irtict ng (OOO miles of railway line. 
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earning which m 1952 was 9 Sz per cent of the capita] 
Other railways come far behind Foe the years 1932, 1933, 
1934 the Madras and Southern Maratha Railway shows 6 02, 
5 }^> 5 49 per cent, the South Indian Railway shows 3 05, 
5 34» 4 79 the East Indian Railway shows 4 06, 4 09, 4 49 
per cent, while other railways show a still lower percentage, 
for example the Great Indian Peninsula Railway shows 
2 42, 2 47, 2 70 respecuvely 

Some of the Indian states have also got Railway system 
There is the Nizam State Railway which was taken under 
state management in 1930 Mysore certain of the Kathiawar 
states and Rajputana states of Jodhpur and Bikaner and 
Punjab states of Pauala and others as also the Kashmir state 
have got their own railways 

It may be noted that the utility of railways is not to be 
calculated only on the basis of earnings. The railway is a 
great impetus to trade and commerce, secures strategic, 
positions’ and 1$ a great gain to the people in times of 
famine etc 

The Federal Railway AinnoRnY 

According^ to the new Act of 1935 the subject of railway ad 
mmstration hat been completely separated from the other subjects of 
administration The Act now creaftt a Federal Kailnay Authority 
and the executive authority of the Federation in respect of the repila 
tion, construction, maintenance and operatson of rails ays shall he 
exercised by this Authority For guidance the Act says that 
the Authority shall act on business prtnaplei, having due regard 
'"to the interests of affsculture, tndustiy, commerce and the general 

the froncier with the mein ennk Iinet tbnragh Bot n and Harman passn 
was undertaken 00I7 for military paxposei and was extremely expensive 
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public'" In the discharge of tbetr functions the Authority shall be 
gmded by such instructtotis an quest tons of paluy as may be ffien 
to them by the Federal Goiemment 

The Federal Kathay authority shall be a body consisting of 
seien persons to he apposated the Goiernor Central These 
persons must he experienced m commerce, industry, agriculture, 
fhtance, or admmistralfon 

For the purposes of pnance the Kmliray Authority shall estab 
Itsh a fund which will he known as the Railway Fund 

The Ratlwat Tbibl’val 

This Act dots not only create a separate executne authority for 
the Kailwa^s, hut it also creates a separate judicial authority This 
antbonty mil be '■xeretsed ^ a Railway Tnbmal nhteh mil consist 
of a President and two other persons The President shall be a 
judge of the Federal Court 

From the decisions of the Tnb mat an appeal shall he to the Federal 
Court on qiestons f law and the decision of the Federal Court 
shall be fina' 

The Department of Industries and Ixtbour 

We have noticed the separation of this Department from 
that of Commerce effected us Ot recent tears much 

attention has been detoted to lab >ur questions b> the 
Government, pamnilarl} since the appointment of the Indian 
Industrial Commission m 1916 and the participation by 
Indu in the first International labour Conference in 1919 
at Washington There is a nonunated member in the 
Legislative Assemblv to represent labour 

The activities connected tilth industries and labour are 
manifold and have been divided betueen the centra! and 
provincial governments The Local Governments deal trith 
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factories, welfare of labour and labour disputes The 
Central Government deals with labour legislation, inter pro 
vinaal migration, international labour orgarusation, cop} 
rights, designs etc , posts and telegraphs, regulation of mines, 
meteorology, civil aviation and development of industries 
considered expedient by the Governor General in Council 
m the public interest Puhlic works and irrigation are also 
within the scope of this Department but they are now 
Provincial subjects * 

Tht Dipartmtnt oj Education, Health and Lands 

This department was constituted to ijaj by the amalgama 
tion of the Department of Educauon and Health with that 
of Revenue and Agriculture Now Education has been 
made a provincial transferred subject There are however 
certain exceptions Certain Uiuversiues hke Delhi, Benares, 
and Aligarh ate central subjects, as also are Chiefs’ colleges, 
wlule cducaaon of Europeans is a provinaal reserved 
subject There is an educational advisor to this Depart 
ment known as Educational Commissioner Land Revenue 
and Agriculture also arc now provmaal subjects Public 
health is also under provmaal governments These will be 
dealt with under Provincial Admmistration 


‘Public works or ginally inclndcd Raihrap also but now they are 
administrated by tbe Commerce Department undet a special form of 
management (See page 157 abore) 
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Pnitrr / and La a/ Go trtn ents 

For ad-Tuustr^a^ e purposes B msh India is di ided into 
proTinces, each of wnchhas got a separate adtunis rauve 
nachinen tjiown prot-mci I or i_ocal Go^ er-imeat which 
ta more or IwSs in dijit respects modelled o"i the Ii* es of 
th* Cent al GoTCtmieot Es err Local Got etnment a re 
quircd bv th \ct to obev tn“ orders of the Governor 
General in Councl and i fcoe’-aJIv under his superincen 
deace, dirccion and control in iii matt rs r lating to the 
governm-nt of its pros in e It a 1 o requi ed to keep 
hia coastantlr and di’rcendr itwomed of it proceedings 
and also of all m r about thic'i cither he requires in 
formation or whi h m the onia-on ot th Local Gorernment 
ought to b" reported to him 

The Act also prondcs that th luthonn ot a Local 
Government wiU not be «jper eded bv th“ presence of the 
Governor Genera! in its province 

Pro'in tol dmston 

The provinces into w hich Bnu h India is divided are i j 
m number or i6 mcludino Wen whose adm ni tration is now 
divided between the Impe lal and Indian Gosernrrents 
Of tnese lo are Governors prosin 5 and the n. t are 
provinces adrmmstercd faj Chi f Co'ii.nissio''ers Governor’s 
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provinces are i Madras, a Bombay, 3 Bengal, 4 The United 
Provinces of Agra & Oudh, j The Central Provinces, 6 
Bihar &. Orissa, 7 The Punjab, 8 Assam, 9 Burma (which 
was placed by the Act of 1919 under a Lieutenant Governor, 
but was constituted a Governor s province from and January, 
1923) and 10 Northwest Frontier Province^ The five 
minor provinces which are governed by Chief Commis 
sioners are i Delhi 2 British Baluchistan 5 Coorg, 4 Ajmer 
Merwara and 5 Andaman and Nikobar Islands Since 1928 
Aden has also been made a province under a Chief Com 
missioner 

The New Changes 

The New Goiemment of India Aft of 1935 has made some 
important changes in the proitnaal divisions According to it the 
Goiemor s prounces will be i Madras 2 Bomba), 3 Bei^al, n The 
United Pro: usees 3 the Pun/ah 6 B/bar, 7 tie Central provinces and 
Berar, 8 Assam, 9 the '^ortb West Frontier Proun'e, to Onssa 
and II Smd So that Onssa and Stndmll now be separated from 
Bthar cb* Bombay respectively and made separate prounces With 
the Central Prounces mil also be attached Berar which ts under 
the soieretgnty of His Exalted Highness she of Hyderabad 

Burma will be separated from India 

Among the minor prounces the most important home is the 
separation of Aden from India 

Other kinds of division 

In this connection two other loads of provincial division 
may also be mentioned, the one is the division into presidencies 

‘The Act of 1919 placed >«oitIi lest Ftontier Provujce under a Chief 
Commissoner But it has now since 1932 been made a GoTernor s pro 
^ nee But Its Gorernoc is also Ageist to the Governor-General and is 
thus directly under him. 
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and other proTinces and the other into Regulation and Non 
Regulation provinces The presideaaes are three m number 
1 e those of Bengal, iladias and Bombay Th'^v are called 
Presidencies because originally they were each govern“d by 
a President and Oauncil Now however thej are governed 
by governors in the same way as other major provinces 
But the distinction is sull maintained m name and some diiTer 
ences are still to be tound in certain laws affecting the 
presidency towns, but they are not important for adminis 
traave purposes There is also some difference m the 
appointment of the Governors of the Prcsidena.s The Re 
gulation provinces were those of Bengal Madras Bonbat 
and Agra, while the test including Oudh were Non Regula 
tion provinces The former were governed under regula 
tioos* passed by the Government, the latter were governed 
according to simple codes which were modified to suit the 
special needs of the paruculai place This distinction no 
more holds good and the nomenclature too u not m use, 
but in ptacace some son of difference is observable, parncu 
iatly in the faa that the district o/Scer known as the collector 
In the Regulation provinces is called the deputr commissioner 
in the non Regulation provinces 

■Administration of the minor Protirres 
As regards the minor provinces the reforms of 1919 
made no change m their admimstrative svstem They are 
governed by Chief Commissioners who are \gents to the 
Governor GeaeiaJ Thus these prov inces are under the 
chief control of th" Government of Indu \5 w e hav e seen 
above in the ebuptet on Central Vd'nini tration the loreign 

TTie Corefnmsnt of India ’lis not m thoi. dj» auchonsed to pui 
Acts. Ic coold only pass wiijt were biom *t r«f«la! oas 
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and political department of the Government of India eter- 

ases this control 

It may be noticed that the North West Frontier Province is 
under a Governor who is also Agent to the Governor- 
General Delhi IS governed by a Quef Commissioner British 
Baluchistan is governed by the Agent to the Governor 
General and Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan After him 
comes in rank the Revenueand Judicul Commissioner Then 
there ate several pohOcal agents A)mer-Mervara is 
governed by the Agent to the Governor General in Ra;putana 
as Chief Commissioner Cootg is adcninistrated by a Chief 
Commissioner who is the Resident in Mysore There is also 
a Legislative Council which has fifteen elected and live 
nominated members Aden was formerly administrated by 
the Government of Bombay but non since ipaS the responsi' 
bility for administration is apporuoned between the Imperial 
Government and the Government of India, the former 
being in charge of the miliury and pobucaJ situauon and of 
the Aden Protectorate, while the latter is in charge of the 
Settlement of Aden It is administrated by a Chief Com- 
missioner and Resident who is also the Commander in Chief 
The Andaman and Nikobar Islands arc administrated by a 
Chief Commissioner 

Administration oj tht major protmees 

The administration of major provinces is earned on by a 
Governor who is appointed in the case of presidenaes by 
His Majesty by warrant under the Royal sign Manual, in 
the case of other provinces E>y the same authority and in the 
same manner but after consultation with the Governor- 
Genetal 

The subjects of administration have now under the Act 
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been djnded into “central” and ‘pronnctal” as we have 
seen above in the Chapter on Cential Administratioa The 
provincial subjects are again divided into 'Reserved” and 
“Transferred’ , the former are adimmsiered bv the Gos ernor 
in Council and the l^'tter are administered bj tne Go\ ernor 
acting v-ith his micusters w<ho ate apooitited from among the 
members of the Legiiiaave Counal 
The idea behind these ictorirs was firstlv to secure as 
much autonomi tor tn Prosincial Governments as was 
pracucable under the cu«,umstarce$, which means linuung 
the scope of interference b\ f-e Central Governnent or b) 
the Seccetar) of State Secondh die idea was to introduce 
an important measure ot responsibilirv in the pros incul ad 
ministration, which means malang tie administration con 
form to the wishes ot the people as expressed b\ a majoritj 
of the legislature paniculaily ot the JvCted members 
With respect to the 6rst, that 1$ ptovincul autonomv, the 
Provincial Gotern-nenu lute oeen given control over 
many svbjects ot administration mcluding the important 
subjects of Land Revenue, Excise and Police etc Formerly 
the Rnanaal control ot the Provincial Governments was very 
much hmited as nas 0-en noted in the last chapter* but now 
this control has been largclv extended For general admims 
tration it has been bid down that in tne matter ot Reserved 
Subjects the Central Government or the Secretan of State 
should not usually interfere wnen the Local Government and 
the Legislature are in agreement and in the matter of 
transferred sub]ccis this n t renc s ^uld be restricted 
wift-in the narrowest no sib'e limts 

As regards the second that i« intrcidjctJ sn it responsibi 
htv, a vety imnortant step has been taken bv transferring 

’See pign IIS SI above 
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certain subjects of admimstrauon to substantial popular 
control inasmuch as are to be administered by the 
Governor acting with his ministers and these ministers are 
elected members of the LegislaUve Council In the second 
place to give effective lepresentatioa to the people in the 
legislature it has been provided that a large majority of the 
members must be elected 

Tht Executive — Diarci^ 

The executive administration of provinces has been vested 
ui two authorities, creaung thereby a system of dual ad- 
ounistratiOQ called Diarchy TTiese two authoriacs are 
respectively (i) the Governor in Council meaning thereby 
the Governor acting with the assistance of the members of 
his Executive Council and (a) the Governor acting with the 
ministers The former administers the reserved subjects 
and the latter administers the transferred subjects The 
Act has provided for making of rules for the ■* transfer 
of subjects from among the provincial subjects to the ad 
miniscration of the Govertiof acting with his Ministers, such 
subjects to be called “Transferred” subjects and also for the 
allocation of revenues or moneys for the purpose of such 
administration The rules made under this provision have 
presenbed twenty subjects to be administered as transferred 
subjects The rest of the provincial subjects are consequently 
to be adimmstered as reserved subjects The transferred 
subjects are Local Self Government, Agriculture, Develop- 
ment of Industries, Education (with certaio exceptions). 
Public works, Public health and Erase etc The reserved 
subjects ate Revenue, Finance, taw and Jusuce, and Police 
etc. 
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Tb‘ Exicutm Cotmnl 

Every Governor has got an Executive Council and the 
number of the members of this Council cannot exceed four 
The actual number* for each province is deaded by the 
Secretary of State m Council The members are appointed 
by His Majesty by v arrant under the Roval Sign Manual and 
at least one of them must be a person who has served the 
Government in India at least for twelve years The Governor 
himself 3s fie president of the Coj/ted and be appoints its 
Vice President from among its members 

The relative powers of the Governor and his Executive 
Council are much the same as those of the Governor General 
and his Executi'e Council The Goieraoris bound by the 
opinion and decision of the majority of the members present 
at a meeting and in case of equal division he or any other 
person presiding has a second or casting vote But the 
Governor can osertule his Cdunal on his otin authority 
and responsibihn if he considers such a measure necessary 
for the safety, tranquillitv ot interests of his province or of 
any part thereof 

For the conscnience of administration each member of 
the Executii e Council is gn cn the charge of certain specified 
subjects or departments of the Reserved Section 
It may be noted that the Governor in Council is still 
responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliament, though 
the ministers are responsible to the Lcgisbture 

*At prwcnc and Benod have ca h a Covnc 1 of four mcmbrrt 

le Bombay ihe Un *d Province, of Agr, and Ouih th Pun ab B hir 
and On 1 ihc Ontral ProTi-ic-» in lod ii„ Bcrar Auim and Burma hars 
«ich a Coun I of tvo manbeta. The North V eat From «r Proa e hai 
got only Ore Ijccutite Count Uor 
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Tie Mmsters 

Tlie ministers are appointed by the Governor® and they 
hold office during his pleasure Cut they must be appointed 
either from among the elected members of the Legislative 
Council or within sis months of their appointment must 
become such members, otherwise they would cease to hold 
office No member of the Execuuve Giuncil or any other 
official can he appointed a minister 
The number of numstc's vaaes from province* to 
province The cuiusters adiise the Governor, nho is guided 
by such advice, unless he secs sufficient cause to disagree 
Ministers are responsible to the Local Legislature and should 
usuaUy be sueffi members of the Legislative Council as 
command a majority of votes m the House 

Council Seeritanes 

For the assistance of the members of the Executive Counal 
and also of the ministers the Governor can appoint Council 
Sccrecaties These secretaries hold office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure but they most be non official members of the 
Legislature and a secretary cannot hold office for more than 
SIX months if he is not such a member 

'ic IS importin'’ to s»ote thtt in the Proiiace of Jtfidrai ind there 
only the Govtinot calls upon tbe leader of the mijority party in the 
Legisl.tive Council to select bis colleague and form a ministry This is a 
p .ctic- which secures more effective popular control of the admimstraiion 
nd lUo creates greater sense of responsibility than the practice prevai ing 
in other provinces Th s practice obtains in England also 

'Madras Bengal and the Punjab have each got three ministers, while 
Borrbiy the United Prniincei of Aen and Oudh Bihar and Orissa the 

Cen rsl Provin -s including Berar and Assam have each got two The 

North ^ est Fronti r Province has got only one minis er 
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The ExECtrm e uvder the kew Act 

Tbt ntw Act of 1955 bat mads mportant changes tn the present 
proiin lal adumstration Aj tn tb‘ case of the Central Goiern~ 
mtnt so m the case of the fro sr ta’ Go ensment a distincUon has 
been dr^a: betue’n b$S’ ffctsors of the Go enor uhcb b> ts 
reqnredto exernse in hs discretion ard bis other fsrctions As 
regards the forr^e'keniU betndtr tbe general control of ire Cctenar 
General a’-d shall eomp'j aitb such parti ular d rections as be may 
gne from time to time His Maj sty may also issue instmrrents 
of mfructiors to a Gmemor Th draft of su h an instrur-ent 
mil be laid b fore Parharrert by t''e Secretary of State 

As regards other funttsons tbe Govmor mil be aided and ad 
1 ts'd in th ir exercise by a Council of Ministers These minsters 
mil 1 ‘ ebofn ard summoned by tbe Gottmor and shall hold office 
during bis pleasure But a minister cannot reman in office if for a 
period of six eonsecutne non bs be is not a member of tbe Proiiraal 
legislature 

This Act tkeref re abolishes the SjSten of dtar by intnd.ictd 
by the Act of 1919 ard tbe Co trnor till noa haie no Exeeutne 
Council “ 

But the Goiemor s a to ised to preside m bts discretion at 
mtehngs of tke Co irnl of Sbnsters 

Ttis Act kas al 0 xed tb- s Janes of tb‘ Pr uncial G terrors 
nbibareasfolhus - 

Tbe Gstemrs cf M^^ras B B'irgaJ a-d th Lri/ed Pro- 
tin IS z i!l t^b get an a-- J s ^ fRs i o 000, tbe G terr rs 
of t’-e Pwyao c'd B ”ar ml ta b get R/ 1 oc cco the Go err r 
cf t'-e Cer rj Proi r es ard E’rar a ll get R/ ■’2 oco ard tie 
Goierrors of Assam, \ortS P est Frontier Pro I'ce, 0 ns a a-d 
Strd mil e^ b g't Ks 66,coo 
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SrECtAL RESPO\SIBn2TIES OF THE GOVZRNOR 

L^ke the Goitrror Gtntral the Goitrnor also has certain special 
responsibilities These art, jor instance, 

(a) the pretention of any grave tnerace to the peace or tranpulhty 
of the proimce or of aiy part of tt 

(b) the safeguarding of the kghmate interests of minorities, 

(c) mih respect to those who are or bate been members of the 
public sen ices and to tbesr dependants, the safegiardmg of their 
legitimate interests end the securing to them of any rights prouded 
or presened for them by or under the Act, 

(d) the protection of the rights of any Indian State and the rights 
and dignity of its Pjiler 

In those eases in which any special responsibility ts tniohed the 
Goierror is directed to exercise bis mditidaal judgment as to the 
action to be taken in so far as such responsibility ts sniohti 

So that all these cases art excluded from the scope of tbs Council 
of hbnisters 

The Secretariate 

Taolic business la the Pronacial Government is transacted 
through the Secretariate which is drodpri mto a number of 
departments, each in charge of a Sectary who is respon 
siblc to a member of the Executive Council or to a minister 
according to his dcpartincnt The number of secretaries is 
also different in different provinces Among the secretaries 
there is one Chief Secretary In various proviaces the 
secr“taries hold charge of vanous departments, for example, 
in Bombay there is one secretary for each of the foUowing 
departments — (i) Hom* and Ecclesiastical, (z) Political, 
(,) Finance, (4) Revenue (j) Legal, (6) Public worts, 
(7) General and Educaoonal In the Umted Provinces the 
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Revertue Secretary looks after the Revenue, Ecclesiastical and 
Forest departments and also a section of the Public Works 
Department and the edneatton secretary is m charge ot 
the Education, Industries and Excise departments Tae 
finance secretary is m charge of the Finance Department 
but m Assam there is only one Secretary for finance and 
revenue departments, and «o on 

Under the Secretaries there arc a number of Deputv 
Secretaries and Under Secretaries or Assistant Secretaries and 
members of the subordinate and clencaJ staJf 

Dnwons and Distrieit 

For purposes of administration each province is disided 
into smaller umts knosrn as districts It is the distna rrhich 
under the present srstem 1$ the unit of administration The 
executive head of a district is variously Lnovrn as the District 
Officer, the Collector or the Deputy Commissioner The 
last term 1$ used onJv in Non Reguladon proiinces He is 
also the District Magistrate 

Befa eeo the districts and the provinces there are -what are 
called diMSions^ A dis ision contains many districts and is 
placed m diarge of a Comnusstoncr 

Divisions vary in number, area and population from 
province to province While the (jtuted Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh have got ten dnisions having an average area of 
about ten thousand square miles and an a\ erage population 
of about 5 million, in Bombay there are only four divisions 
and in Bengal and the Punjab there are five each 

The districts also vary in number and siae While the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh have got 48 distnns 
having an average area of over two thousand square miles 

'la Midru, yiavrrer, itTinoM io BOV tSAsv* 
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and an average population of a million, Madras has got 

only zz distzicts 

Districts are further divided into smaller divisions known 
as Tahsils m the nortoern provinces and Talukas in the 
Southern Tahsil is further divided into parganas The 
ultimate unit both of society and of administration through 
out the whole of India is the village 

The Pomers of the Commiisiontr 

The Commissioners have a general power of supervision 
over the districts in their charge They ate immediate 
superiors of the collectors tn matters of land and revenue 
Their mam duties are concerned u itb the collection of 
tevenut and management of land They ate also courts 
of appeal in revenue and rent cases But apart from that 
they have no judicial powers They exercise some sort of 
control over the Maaiapaheies and Desnict Boards also 
The Commissioner of Sind* alone among the Commissioners 
exercises a wide authonty and performs important executive 
functions 

Tie District Officers, tbesr powers and duties 

The head of the district administration is the District 
OPicer who has got very wide powers As has been said 
above the district is the unit of admiiustration The District 
Offlcet u responsible for the general administration of his 
district He is responsible to the I^cal Government But 
v/ithin his jurisdiction he is very powerful He has not 
merely to carry out orders or look to the details of adminis- 
tration, but has to look after the general peace of the district 

'Now Siail ViU become a Goremoes province under the new Act 
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and has \ cry often to depend upon his own initiative His 
responjifcilides are certainly great 

In practice the District Officer is the connecting link bet- 
ween the Gov ernmcai and the people He is gene*-ally acces- 
sible to all residents of his district and usuall} fixes time 
to see members of the pjbhc who hLc to see him He is 
in mtunate touch vith his people and for facihty of inter- 
course and with a view to acquire a first hand knowledge 
of their life he makes tours in his distnct usually in winter 
He IS really well informed about the life of his distnct, 
the grievances of his people and the general condiuon of the 
place He also intimately knows how the administration is 
earned on in actual pracuce and how the people hke or dislike 
It He is the best offiaa! to inform the Government of the 
conditions of the people at large and their views and 
opimons and he has to submit an annual report of the 
general admitustrauon and condition of his district, giving 
hi> opinion about the general state of afiairs and making 
necessary suggesuons 

Apart from his general duties and tesponsibiliues the 
District Officer has in particular twofold duties As observ’cd 
above he is both the Collector and District Magistrate * 
As Collector he is m charge of the collection of res enue both 

*It IS important to owe that this combination of executive and 
nias>it(nal functions in one pa-iicular person has roused much cr ticism 
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from land and other sources. He maintains records and 
registers of land and revenue and of rights in land. He 
also hears rent and revenue cases, particolarty appeals, and 
in this matter his decisions are sub)ect to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner and in certain cases to that 
of the District Judge 

As a magistrate he has to discharge magisterial duties, 
having criminal jurisdiction except m certain cases which 
are tnahle only by a court of sessions Ordinarily the 
District Magistrate’s Court is an appellate court from the 
deusions of and and jrd class magistrates. His immediate 
superior in this respect is the District Judge 

Besides these powers and duues, the District Officer is also 
the head of the Court of Wards and is la charge of Govern- 
ment estates which he usually manages through a special 
manager 

As the officer in charge of the genera! administration he has 
to look after the adnunistcauon of the vatious departments 
not directly under his charge and important matters connected 
with any department are brought to his nouce As a matter 
of fact he supervises all work done in his district The 
departments of police. Jails and prisons, public health and 
samtatioa, medical relief, education etc. all come under his 
purview The heads of all these departments usually reside 
at the headquarters where the District Officer resides, and 
though they arc directly subordinate to officers of their 
respective departments, the District Officer has general 
supervision over their work. 

It may still be rcmcmbcted that these are but the important 
powers and duues of the District Officer which by no means 
constitute an exhaustive list All the work which the 
Centra] or the Local Goreramenchas to get done in a district 
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IS done by or through the District Officer, e g election, 
census, survey, famine relief, ett etc 

Subordinate Dis*riet Officials 

BeJotv the Collector arc Assistant Collectors and Deputy 
Collectors They are also magisttates As courts they 
try revenue and coimnal cases and have got ordumly 
original junsdicaon Most of them arc also the executive 
heads of the sub-divisioas of a Di»tnct In the northern 
provinces they usually hold charge each of one tahsil and m 
southern provinces of three or four talukas Belon th"n 
in rank are the tahsildars m nortbera provinces, each in 
charge of a tahsil and Mamlatdars in southern provraces 
each m charge of a taluLa These officers are also sub* 
ordinate magistrates and exerase some criminal juiisdictioa 
in minor cases A tahstl is again sub-divided into parganas, 
but these are important only for sertlement of revenue and 
have no separate officers for them The tahsildat has undec 
him naib-t^sildars and Qanungos At the bottom come the 
village officials In the northern provinces they ate the muUua, 
the patwan and the chaukidar, u hile in the southern they are 
the patel, the taJati or kulLarai and the uatchman The 
mukhia or the headman corresponds to the patel His potrers 
are different in different provmces While in some places he 
only informs the authorities about offences etc , in others he 
collects the revenue and in some he has also to maintain 
peace and order The talaa or KulLarni corresponds to the 
patuari His duties include the keeping of village records 
of land, revenue and rent For administrative purposes 
he is an important official and has to do miscellaneous 
work of clerkship, writing statistics or reports as required 
by higher authorities The watchman or chaukidar has 
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police duties and keeps watch over the area in his charge. 
He informs the highei police authonttes of crimes, offences 
and suspiaous characters and also keeps records of births 
and deaths. 

The Provirl'ia! Tegislaturt 

OnginaUy the provinces le the three presidenaes of 
Bengal, Bombay and hfadras could legislate for themselves 
individually, the Governor m Council of each having the 
power to make rules and regulauons But in 1835 the 
Provinces of Bombay and Madras, were deprived of this 
power, the whole power being vested in tbs Governor- 
Generaiw in Council and later on in the Governor-Genetal in 
Council with some additional members representing the pro* 
Vinces^ This system however was found unworkable and 
the Councils’ Act of i86t introduced important changes 
It gave back to the provinces of Bombay and Madras 
their legislative authority, created a separate legislature 
for the province of ^ngal and made provision foe 
separate legislature for other provinces^* At the same 
time the provincial councils were enlarged by the addition 
of ceitain nominated non ofhual members But the scope 
of these councils was much restricted Apart from their 
being subject to the general supervision of the Central 
Government, it was provided that without the consent of 
the Governor General they could not make or consider any 
law affecting certain specified subjects, which were the public 

“in ISIJ Governor Gmesnl be etne knnvn es Governor Generit 
of Indii 

“ That IS of Bomhiy sod Madras and the then reccntlf constituted 
prorinc- of Agra 

In the United Proriocei the LegialitiTe Council was established lo 
18S£, 10 the Fun;ab m 1S97 and to on. 
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debt or fimaces of the Cratral Goremaisnt, catintcaincs 
and disapline of army and nary. Penal Cods, Carrency, 
Post and Telegraph Then again any bill passed by them 
cojld become law only vihen it receired the as'ent of the 
Gorernor-General Moreover, without the previous sub- 
mission to and approval of the Central Government the 
Provincial Governments couM not introduce any bill before 
the Council The -^ct ot 1892 made further important 
changes In the fir»t place it increased the number of addi 
Uonal members fixing a maMraum of 20 for Madras and 
Bombay and of i j for other pros inces, at the same umc 
providing that in Madras and Bombat at least one half and in 
other provinces at least one-third ol the additionil members 
must be non o'Hcials In the second place it provided for 
the representauon of cerutn interests Though it retained 
the system of nomination it was intended to give a re 
preseouuse character to the members and to secure a fan 
representation or the different ebsses of the community. 
Thus certain members n ere noounated on the recommenda- 
tion of the Municipal Boards, the District Boards, the 
Umversines, the landholders, the merchants etc The Act 
of 1939 ptOMaed that the officul maiont) in all the provinces 
could be dispensed m ith This Act made provision for 
election side bi side ^ith nommauon and mcroduced for 
the first time the principle ot communal representation, 
empo^ Mohammadai's to return their own separate 
representatives The Act also grant'd certain restricted 
pouers of asking questions and moving resoluuons 

Thus we find that the powers of the ProMnoal Councils 
were very much hmiud before the Act of 1919 ^as passed. 
First of all there u as an imponant restncuon as regards the 
subjects falling within their scope Secondly, every bill 
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introduced by the Provincial Government had previously 
to be submitted and approved of by the Central Govern- 
ment Thirdly, when a bill was passed by the Council it 
had to receive the assent not only of the head of the ad- 
ministration (e g the Governor) but also of the Governor- 
General and of the Secretary of State Fourthly, as regards 
other powers, like control over the executive, right to ask 
questions or move resolutions, the Provincial Councils had 
very little authority 

The Act of 1919 introduced very important changes On 
the one hand it provided for the relaxation of control by 
the Government of India, on the other it increased the 
powers of the council securing some sort of limited 
control by the people over the administration Again it 
increased the electorate and also the members, particularly the 
elected members At the same time the system of direct 
election^* was adopted It also extended the principle of 
communal representation and the representation of various 
interests 

Hhe Lepslatiit Council 

Every Governor’s Province has got a Legislative Council, 
consisting of the members of the Executive Council of the 
province and of nominated and elected members The Act 
prescribed the number of these members but provided that 
this number could be increased for any Council 

The following table gives the prescribed and the present 
number of members for each province 

'’See pag UJ note above 
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Province 

Prescribed 

number 

Present 

number 

1 

Bengal 

*25 


2 

Madras 

ii8 



Dmied Proiiflces 

ii8 


4 

Bombay 

III 



Bihar k. OTi<sa 

98 


6 

Punjab 

«3 



Central Proi’ttccs 


68 

8 

Assam 

5 } 

55 


So that the number has increased m all the provinces except 
in Bombay and Assam where it is the same and in Central 
Provinces where it is reduced Burma which was made a 
governor s province after the Act‘* has now loi members 
in Its Council The North West Frontier Province w hich 
also is now a gosemors provmcc has 40 members in its 
Council 

The Governor cannot be a member of the council but he 
can address it and for that purpose can require the atteo 
dance of its members For adequate representation of the 
people sad sJro as a step tonards latiodaans zssponsihihty 
in the provmcial administrauon the Act laid down that at 
least seventy per cent ot the members of each council must 
be elected and not more than twenty per cent could be 
officials 

Duration, Sessions and Presideniibt'- of th CounnI 

The duration of a Governor s Legislative Council is j 
years*’ from its first mccong But the Go\ ernor has the 

“See pige 104 »t>cpr« 

’"Compire the dura on of the Leg »’jt re Ajcr-bljr »Iuh u »lso 
three ) jr» and of the Counc 1 of State «h h u five yeirt. 
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right to dissolve it sooner or ertend it for a maximum period 
of I year The Governor appoints the place and time of 
holding the sessions and has the power of proroguing the 
Council 

Questions at a meeting are determined by a ma)ority of 
votes of the members present But the person presiding 
has not got the ordinary vote and can only e\erase a casting 
vote in case of an equality of votes 

Every Governor’s Council has a President and a Deputy 
President, who are paid The first piesidcnt was appointed 
by the Governor but subsequent presidents and all deputy 
presidents arc elected by the Council from among its members 
and approted by the Governor An appointed president 
could be removed by order of the Governor but elected 
presidents as well as deputy presidents can be removed from 
office by a vote of the Council nith the concurrence of 
the Governor They also cease to hold office when they 
cease to be members of the Council 

Poain of t! t Governor’s legislative Cometl 

The powers of the Legislative Counal may be classed 
under three heads The first and the chief is the legislative 
power for uhich a legislature primarily exists The second 
IS the power over the finances and the third is the general 
control and supervision over the executive 

legitlatue power 

As regards the first, that is, the powers of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils to legislate, the Act empowered the 
Councils to “make laws for the peace and good govern- 
rrent” of the respective provinces subject to certain restric- 
tions At the same time it also empowered them to repeal 
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or alter, as to iheir respecOve provinces, any law made before 
or after the Act by any authority in Bnush Indu other t!ian 
the local legislature concerned 
The restrictions imposed on the provinoal legislature in 
matter of legislation are important, chief among them being 
the following — 

(i) A provincial legislature cannot make any law affect 
ing any Act of Parliament {2) Ii cannot without the p-evious 
sanction of the Governor General alter or repeal cc-tain 
'pecified provisions or law ft cannot without the 
previous sancuoa of the Go etnor General make or 
consider any law (a) regulating a central subject or a pro 
vincial subject deebred to be subject to legislation bv the 
Indian Legislature, (/») affecting the foreign relations of the 
Government including rebaons unh Indian states, ('■) affect 
mg the disapline or maintenance of his Majestv s mihtarv, 
naval or air forces, (d) imposing or authorizing lasposmon 
of a new tax except when a tax mat be exempted from this 
provision, and (<) affccang the public debv ot IncLa, customs, 
or any other tax or dati imposed br the Governor General 
in Council for the genera) purposes ot the Goicrnmeat of 
India 

Pre-rd-re for makirg hits 

Tint of all pcrmis' on is granted to mt'oduce a Bill which 
IS then introduced bclo'C the Council \^'hen the Council 
final!) pas'cs it, it is submitted to the head ot the Province 
(the Goicmor or the Chiet Cotnussiortr as the case mav 
be) for his assent Ii h- docs not giic his as'ent to tne Bill 
the matt't ends there «ind the Bill cannot become an Act 
he does not refuse his assent, anj of three cour'cs may be 

•* A B '1 hn tlire- re d n-s before ii w re,srdeJ « fai’lf r» 
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adopted Firstly, he can tetum the Bill to the Council for 
reconsideration Secondly, in certain cases he can and m 
certain he must reserve the bill for tl^ consideration of the 
Governor General Thirdly, he can give his assent to it 
In the second case if the Govemo? General gives bts assent 
within SIS months the Bill becomes law, but if he does not 
do so It ends there and is of no effect In the thud case, 
that IS, when the head of the Province gives his assent to it it 
becomes an Act and he must send forthwith an authenticated 
copy of It to the Governor General The Governor General 
on his part may athet (») refuse his assent giving reasons for 
that, in which case the Act has no vabdity, or (») reserve the 
Act for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure thtftcoo, in 
which case it can become vabd only when His Majesty 
m Council has signified his assent and that has been notified 
by the Governor General, or {;«) give his assent ih which 
case It becomes law after signification of that assenf and its 
publication In this case "however the Governor 
must send to the Secretary of State an authenuc eopv of 
the Act and His Majesty in Council may signify his disallow* 
ance of the Act in which case the Act will become void 

Thus we find that apart from the restnctions mentioned 
above the provincial councils arc subject to great coiitrol by 
the head of the Province, the Governor General 3nd His 
Majesty in Council Apart &om the previous sanction of 
the Governor General for legislation concermn^ many 
important subjects noted above, no Act of the local legisla- 
ture can have validity unless he gives his subsequent assent 
also 

Special poaers of the Go erpor with regard to legslalion 

Like the Governor General at the centre the Governor 
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also m his province ejnoys ceitain special powers with regard 
to legislauon In the first place, he has under <-i»r rain ar 
cumstances the power to make an Act on his own respon 
sibihty But this pouer extends only to the reserved subjects 
and not to the transterred ones In case a Governor’s 
Legislative Council has refused leave to introduce or has 
filled to pass a Bill in a form recommended by the Governor 
if he certifies that "the passage of the Bill is essential for the 
discharge of his responsibilit\ , the Bill will become an Act 
of the local Legislature on his signature Such Acts are 
expressed to be made by the Got ecnoc An authentic copy 
of every such Act must be sent to the GoTtinoz General 
^ho reserves u for the significaaon of His Majesty s pleasure 
theteoQ and it will have the force of lau after the significa 
tion of the assent of His Majesty m Council and notification 
thereof But the Governor General has the right m cases 
of emergency to sigrufj his own assent to the Act instead 
of reserving it and thereupon it will have the force of law. 
Subject however to disallowance by His X&jescy tn Cdunct? 

Acts made under the exerase of this special power must be 
laid before each House of Parhament 

In the second place, u a Bill has alieadv been intro 
duced or is proposed to be introduced or an amendment to 
a Bill IS moved or is proposed to be moved the Governor 
has the power to stop all proceedings or all further pro- 
ceedings vvith regard to that Bill, any clause or amendment, 
if he certifies that the Bill or clause or amendment affeas 
the safer) or tranquillitv ot his province or am part of 
It or of another province 

It may be noted that a Governor has not the power to 
issue ordinances But in case of regulations made by the 
Governor General the draftissubmittcdby the Local Govern- 
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ments 

Control over Finance 

As regards control over finance the local legislature' 
enjoy certain powers under the Act but they are of a limited 
nature and the Governor is still the chief controlling 
authority Every year the estiniated annual Kcpenditure and 
revenue of the province, that is, the provincial budget is laid 
before the Council in the form of a statement, and the pro 
posals of the provinaal Govcromeot for the appropriation 
of revenues and other moneys are submitted to the vote of 
the Council in the form of demands for grants as it is done 
in the case of the Legishuve Assembly at the centre It is 
within the power of the Council to assent to or refuse such 
a demand or reduce its amount 

But the exerase of thi» power has many important res 
tricttons atuched to it parucularly with regard to the 
ceseeved subjects 

In the first place, no member of a counal can introduce 
without the previous sanction of the head of the province 
any measure affecting the public revenues of that province 
or imposing any charge on them In the second place, no 
proposal for appropriation of teienucs or other moneys 
for any purpose can be made except on the recommendation 
of the Governor In the third place, proposals relating to 
certain specified heads of expenditure are not required to be 
submitted to the Counal These heads include provincial 
contributions to the Central Government (which base now 
however been completely rcroittcdj, interest and sinking 
fund charges on loans, expenditure whose amount is pres 
cribed by or under any law, salaries, pensions, allowances, 

’ Set p,g« IS? iSore 
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gratuiues etc of almost all the higher offiaals 

Apart from these restnctions there is the pro\ision that 
e^en la case a demand is put to the vote aod the Council 
refuses it or reduces its amount, the Governor has the pou er 
to ignore the refusal or reduction if he certifies that the 
expenditure is “essentiaJ to the discharge of his respon 
sibihty ” But this provision applies only to the reserved 
subjects and not to the transterred ones 

Over and above all this the Govetoo'' has the power in 
cases of emergency to authorise am expenditure which he 
considers “nec>.ssar\ for the saten or tranquillity of the 
prov incc, or for carrying on of am department ” 

Ctntral Pottrs oj thi Cournl 

The power of control or supervision of the executive is still 
possessed in a ven hide degree b\ tbe legislature As 
regards me reserved subjects the Government is not at 
all responsible to the legislature and mav conform to its 
wishes onlv if it chooses to do so But when the Council 
and the Gov ernment arc in agreement the higher authorities 
seldom intervene ^s regards the transferred subjects, how 
ever, the ministers are responsible to the legislature and 
cannot retain office tor longer than six months it they are 
not elected member'; ot the Counal But even here the 
financial control being largelv m the hands ot the Executiv e, 
the Counal can exercise onlv a limited control Here if 
the Council and the Government agree, the higher authon 
ties’ intervention is restricted witnin the narrowest possible 
limits As a matter ot tact the patliamcntaiv practice of 
taking the leader of the majontv party in the Counal at the 
head of the ministrj and allowing him to choose his col- 
leagues does not obtain anprhere except m Madras In this 
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respecc and practiaUy m all matters connected \71th res 
poosible administration much depends upon the conventions 
estabhshed during the course of time, as is so clearly the 
case with the Engbsh constitutioa, in which convenUons 
play a very important patt“ 

An important class of powers enjoyed by the councils is 
concerned with the asking of questions and moving resolu 
tions By this means members can criticize the administra 
tion and require under certain circumstances an explanation 
of government measures An important provision as regards 
the general rights of members is their freedom of speech 
Subject to the rule and standing orders they are free to 
express their opinion and cast their vote 

Provincial Legislaturr under the New Act 

According to the Nev Act e/ 1 9 j t tbe provinces of Madras, Bom 
bay, Bengpl, the United Frounces, Bsbar and Assam » ill each bait a 
bicameral legislature 1 1 they will have two chambers of tbe leg/slature 
to he ksiowH respectively at the Ltgishfnt Ccmssctl and thtl^^slatsu 
Assembly In other provinces t^re will be only one chamber ksionn 
as tbe LegisJatne Assembly A Legislatne Couneel shall be a 
permanent body but as near as he one third of its members 
shall retire in every third year A Legislative Assembly shall 
continue for five years unless dissolved sooner The Assembly shall 
choose from among its members a Speaker and a Depu^ Speaker In 
the case of tbe Uegtslaitve Council they will be called Preiident 
and Depuy President The members of the Chambers shall be 
entitled to such salaries and allowances as may be determined from 
time to time by Act of the Propinaal Legislature The subjects 
regarding which provincial legtslatures may legislate haie been giien 


'See page 114 above 
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tn a schedule apperded to the Att theb has been referred to ab'^- 
in the chapter on Central Gmtmtrtrt l^Set p I'-S a’’ e) 

Legislatt.'E Procpdere. 

Except mth respect to fnarctal 'Bills for shich special proced-irt 
IS laid d nn imposing imp rtart restrictions on the legislature, a 
^I'l tray ongirate in either Cbamver of a hjgislature nhicb is 
bicameral but it mil r f be deemed to hate been passed unless 
affeed to by both Chambers 

After Its passage through J ature a Bill n presented to 
the Goierrar oho (a) rrcy refuse k t a sent to it tn oticb ease the 
Bill erd there or (b) myi giie hit as ert in His ’Maiesty s r.rr’ 
tn s hieb ease it becomes an Act or (c) ma risen e it for the consider 
alien of the Ccierr r General inohicbcase the Got error General m^ 
either gse h s ascmt or refute ct cr resene t for tie signfcatson of 
His Majetlj s pi'astre thereon m a hub case it cannot become an 
Art unless and 1 ntsl s ithm rathe n rtbs of tie presentation to the 
Got error he pw cj r tipet that Hit A 'a est) has assert d to it 
or direct the C 01 err r 0 return tt to the Chamber or Chambers as 
the cast may he for nc nsid ration or (d) return it to the Chamber 
or Chambers for rt cn deration in a hub caie the Chamber or 
Chambers as the cast may le shall rec nsidnt In the ease of Bills 
asserted to by the Cot err r or be G err r General Ills Majesty 
may dtsalloa any si b Act {as the P J a ill r 3 be cJed) 
auhin taehe months jrora the da e oj the a sent 

LeGI 5LATT\E PO\kXRS OF THE GONERSOR 

The rea Act confers en tt» Go error certain lery important 
legislati t po. ers rot so far er ojtd ly hrt These poa ers are lery 
much si’^tLr to the hke pcatrs of tt‘ Corerr r GertrJ subject 
to certain cctrolby the Go •error Cer ral iNffa the Goterr r alto 
can pass Acts, ahen r cess^ for d.sct.srgrg his functions, to he 
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called Goiemor’s Acts ha only with iht concurrence of the Got emor- 
General He can also promulgate ordinances which (a) so far as 
the functions to be exercised in bts discretion are concerned can ban 
effect for a maximum penod of six months, but such ordinances 
can be passed only with the concurrence of the Goiemor General, and 
(b) so far as other functions are concerned can be passed only o-ben 
the legislature is not m session and shall cease to operate at the 
expiration of nx weeks from the reassembly of the legislature 
or earlier if a resolution disapproting it is passed by the 'Legislatiie 
Assembly and agreed to ly /be heg/flatne Courcsl, tf an) 

CONSTITUTtOS OF THE CHAMBERS 

The folloning tables show the seats of the tno Chambers respec 
ttvely and also indicate the distribution of these seats 
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29 
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5 

■ 

3 4 

' 
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^9 
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9 

4 
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j 4 

6 
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21 

22 

10 
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Note The last no eolmrs ere ifucia'/j ntncriby In all 
the prernr ts iht Cot'rror atH fH a ru/nher of se.ts by bis eon 
romineet In Bengal ard Pitar the rnenbers of tie Le^ulafne 
Asser-bls a ill elect a ce-tidtrable HU’obtr of members 
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Franchise and Qualificalinns of Members and "Electors 

The question of franchise and qualifications of members 
and electors has been deal with earlier in connection with 
central legislature The noteworthy points particularly for 
provincial counals are the following — 

I The size of the electorate has been increased Still 
only a very small percentage of the Indian population is 
entitled to vote, the total number of voters made in accord 
ance with the first franchise rules was only about fifty lakhs 
of the adult male population Tbts atll be lery much increased 
now in tirtiie of the provisions of the new Act of As re 

garas woman franchise local Legislative Counals have the 
power to place women on the electoral toll The Madras 
I-egislauve Council was the first m British India” to grant 
franchise to its women Later on Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, the Centra) Provinces, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa also enfranchised then women It may be 
noted that the United Provinces Legislative Council in ijaj 
recorded a unanimous vote in favour of woman suffrage, 
which was a w orld suffrage record Women have also been 
allowed to take thar scats as members m the Councils The 
first woman member was Dr (Mrs ) Muthu Lakshmi Reddi*" 
of the Madras Legislative Counal Madras took the lead in 
igaS followed by Bombay and the Punjab The Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces have also each a 
nominated woman member of their respective Council 
Though women have been granted the franchise the total 


The lifjt in Jn< 
grjnted funch se to ii 
“She w« noinin: 
elected the Deputy Pr 


« the Leguletive Counc 1 of Trjveocor* »h ch 
m n in 1920 

I member m 1927 end wis honoured by being 
It of the Comtcil by i unarumous Tote 
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number of women voters is less tlua e,\ en ten lakhs 

Tb:: mil homier be ter) much increased m new of the 
new Atf 

There are special arrangemeats made for the polling of 
the votes of women having regard to tne parda system and 
shyness of the Indian women 

2 Constituenaes hate been so formed as to give sepa- 
rate representation to various elem-nts of the population, 
for example, to diffetent commuruues, to different local 
bodies and to special interests Ordinatilv the constituencies 
are terntorul i e the residents of a paroculai area possessing 
the presenbed quahficauons are \ oters for the election of 
a particular member or members In case of nirai areas 
the consutuenaes coinadewith the a\d districts and for 
urban areas a g'oup of adjacent municipal towns form a 
coflsticuencv Sometimes a large town is a coasatutacy 
Itself and sometimes a larger town contains a number of 
consutuenues for example Calcutta has eight constituencies 
Now iouerer the rumber of the constUuennes has been lastly 
increased and tbeir areas reduced m new of the new Act There are 
also certain non territorial constituencies formed to give 
representation to 'peaal interests e g Commerce Lnisersity, 
Mining etc 

5 Qualifications both for voters and members vary in 
detail m different provinces but generally they are based 
on property or education 1 e a person who possesses pro- 
perty of a particular value, which is measured by the amount 
of tesenue or income taxor municipal taxes that he pays, 
or again a person who is a graduate of seven year> standing 
has a nght of vote Retired officers and members of the 
regular army have also a right of sot* In tcrritom! cons 
utuenaes residence w ithm the Imit-d area of the consti 
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tuency is a necessary qualification for a voter but cot for a 
member who should however have residence anywhere la 
the province Officials cannot be elected as members 
A person cannot be a member of more than one legislature 
A voter must not be under a i and a candidate must not be 
under 25 years of age Unsoundness of rmnd and certain 
crimes are disquabfication for both Again both must 
ordinarily be British subjects One voter cannot vote m 
more than one general consticuency ** An undischarged 
insolvent cannot be a member 

Tht Niw Act has mdeaed th$ titcloraie It hat reduced the 
minimum required ai loter s qualifications both as regards property 
qualifications as n ell as educational qualifications Apart from 
this It has completely abolished the sex disquaMcation and has 
given to the 0 omen full rights of loting ard also of being represented 
in the lanous legislatne bodies More than that it has reseried 
certain stats for them in most of su b bodies 

4 A system of direct election has been adopted, 1 c 
members are elected not by persons elected m theit 
turn by others, but by primary electors themselves Pre 
viously people elected members for the local bodies and they 
in their turn elected members for the Councils, such a system 
of election is known as indirect 

L-egislative Cotinei Is of Iwci/enant Coiemors and Chief Comms 
At present there is no provmce under a Lieutenant Gov er 

"Ctftam prov»nc*s « Bomlnp che Ctntril Provinces, snd it's 
Funjib however require ehe res deneut qnal licaeion for the r csnil dates 
“See above page 162 liowcver a voter vo ing in one general 

special interests tg. Commerce Ifniveniir etc 
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nor However, when the Act of 1919 was passed Burma 
was under a Lieutenant Governor and a new Lieutenant 
Governorship could be constituted under the Act Put 
under the New Aet of 1955 there ts no protiston for ’Lieutenunt 
Goierrorshtp According to the provisions of the Act of 1919 
ProMnces unner Lieutenant Governors and Chief Commis 
sioners also has e L-cgislatis e Councils consisting of nominated 
and elected members and of the members of the Executive 
Councils where there is any It has been provided that one 
third of the nominated and elected members must be non 
officials Members of the Legislatiie Council of a lieutenant 
Governor cannot exceed one hundred These Councils have 
little or no power over the hoances of their province Only 
under certain conditions can tbe> even discuss the 
annual financial statement of the local Government They 
have not the right to vote supplies The right of members 
to asL quesuons 1$ also verv much restria^ As regards 
legislation their powers and restrictions are the same as 
those of the Legisiauve Councils of the Governor’s 
provinces The Lieutenant Governor or the Chief Commis 
sioner is the President of his Legislative Council, while as 
wc have seen above the Governors are not Again a Lieute 
nant Governor who has no ExecuUve Council or a Chief 
Commissioner appoin s the Deputv President of his Council 
Ae ording to the \ea Ad of 103J there is ro proimce urder a 
hieutenant Goierror For protiras undT a Chief Comr-issioner 
there IS ro proitsion for a Legislature exeept for Ceorgahere the 
present arrargemerts sill nniinie unhl other protmon ts rrac' hj 
His Majestj in Counnl For other proiincts the Goierror General 
may in his discretion make Ke^Iahons for the peace ard good 
goi-emrrent of the territories Tijjr a ill hate the effect of an 
Act jf the Federal Legislature and can be disalloaed by Hts 
A 'aies^ 
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Tht Judiciary 

Admmistrauon of justice including maintenance of law 
and order is one of the primary funcDons of the state and is 
one of the main objects jusafying the existence of a Govern- 
ment In India particularly it has been regarded as the 
chief duty of the King and from times immemorial Lings 
have taken special troubles to do justice even at a great 
inconvenience or loss to themselves Even so late as the 
Mughals uc find that the Emperorsdevoted specialdays and 
special times to do justice “Asa nuttet of fact it is upon this 
aspect of administration that the stability of a Government 
largely depends and one of the most important causes of 
the stability of the Bnush Government m India is the 
popular behef in its impartial and effiaent administration of 
justice 

In deahng with this subject we have to consider manv 
aspects Without going mto details or involving ourselves 
into the technicaJities of law and jurisprudence we have to 
understand firstly the natute of jusuce administered and the 
broad prinaples underlying its administration, secondly the 
law applied, thirdly the mode of judicial administration, and 
lastly the machmery which administers justice 

Naturt of jusUct administered 

Justice IS administered m accordance with lav, that is, 
there is a definite body of law according to which justice is 
done and nobody can act arbitrarily in his exercise of powers 
as regards administration of justice All courts and officers 
are bound by the law and they cannot go astray an inch 

“Panicularly Jahangic nd Stiihiaban. 
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To understand it cleariv we cap put it in a negative form 
showing what is not the nature of justice administered by 
the courts Justice is not administered according to (/) the 
persona! hkes or dishkes or whims of a particular offcet or 
o^icers, (ii) the rules and prmaples laid down m the scrip- 
tures,** (h;) the moral or ethical code of a particular class ot 
people and so on 

This IS one broad principle underlnng the administration 
of justice There are certain other pnnanles n hich are very 
tmpozTiDz and roust be gra«ped betore i.e can understand 
the general system \s regards ci\ il ,usnce it is mainly an 
aHair between the paraes and is adruniscered on the basis 
of securing and preserving aghts and con interlerence with 
lawful possession, so that people mav tecl that trev are secure 
in their rights and possessions and can satelv and treelv 
enjov their income and propcrtv In ihe nest place thev 
are free to ad^pt their lives according to their i tew s, unless 
they mtertere witn the nghts of others or an unlawfuUv 
There is tuil religious loJenoon and no one is iro’ested 
on account ot his rebgious behets or pracuces Then again 
the Government can aJ<o be liable tor rrongs done to 
private persons Government sues or is sued m the name 
of the Sccrctarv or State Not, hinrtr, ar rwg to th* pro- 
tisicrt of tie \n -Ir' of 19,1 tre Frtttrj 1 r-at rit* or b' t^td 
bj tbt rsm of th FfO/ra 1 r of Iraa era a Proi rr -i G' tr'r-’rt 
tbt rer-e of tie Prou-Me \s regards criminal lusucc It may 
be noted that offences are regarded as offecccs against the 
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Crown and the Government itself is a party in such cases and 
sees that the offender is properly punished All are equal 
before the eye of the law which recognises no position 
or rank in bringing the ofiender to take his trial *111616 is 
some distinction maintained m matters of procedure** but as 
far as the substantial cnmmal law is concerned no such 
distinction is made 

Then there is the important question of punishment What 
after all is or should be the aim of punishment^ There are 
various theories with regard to that Writers on jurisprudence 
hke Salmond and Gray and on politics like Bosanquet and 
others have dealt with the subject at length but here we may 
instead of going into their theories look at the practical 
aspect and see how pumshmeot is actually awarded by the 
enstmg courts Three or four points may be noted in 
this connection Punishments are not in any sense Tindie 
tive, that IS, meted out m a spirit of revenge This would 
have been the case if the wronged party were allowed to 
inflict the same wrong on the wrong doer However, in 
certain cases compensation is awarded to the wronged patty 
by sentencing the culprit to a fine and paying a part of it 
to the wronged part> As a matter of fact the Govern 
ment itself secs that offences are punished irrespective of 
the wishes or efforts of the wronged party and m most cases 
parties cannot compromise even if they choose to do so 
Pumshments serve as a wammg to others to refrain from 
domg criminal acts In this respect they ate deterrent or pre 
venuve, tending to prevent similar offences being committed 
They are also pieventive in the sense that confinement of 
criminals in a pnson physically prevents them from repeating 

*For eximple Furopetm an tried la accordance wich a ilishtb 

d Scrent procedure. 
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offences Again thev are intended to give a lesson, making 
the culpnt once punished afraid of committmg offences 
2gam But m practice this aspect of the question has not 
shown much success and offenders have often become 
hardened after serving ont their sentence Another aspect is 
that of reform Punishments are also a means of enabling 
the offenders to hve a better hte For this purpose prisoners 
are taught some trade and young offenders are placed in 
reformatory schools** 

Tie 'Law applied 

The law which the courts applv m the administraaon of 
justice IS denved from vanous sources In certain matters, 
for esample, marriage, succession*’, divorce, adoption, legiti* 
macy etc the law of the panics as denved from their tehgious 
scriptures or ethical codes or even custom is applied In 
other matters the Legislature has made enactments For 
cnnunal law there arc complete codes enacted by the legis- 
lature ■^here the Indian law is silent the pracuce of 
Enghsb law is followed It may be noted that the Legisla 
ture IS graduallv encroaching on the personal law and it has 
passed several Acts radical)) modifving the prevailing law, 
e g the Caste Disabuities Removal Act of 18 jo, the Chns 
tians’ Marruge Act of 1872, the Hindu \Yido\\’s Re 
marriage Act of 1856, the Hindu Inheritance ( kmendment) 
Act of 1929 etc etc 

In this connection it must be remembered that vhile the 
legislature passes laws the courts interpret and applt them 
In this capaatv the courts also make bw and v hile the bv 

■Sf- pjse 2S2 

’’There jre ceniir, escef-uont to ths eg to etsion to t^cLptncy 
»oJ even other tenjn le, m the Agra Ptovtn e u r yuJiicd by t sertrtu 
Agri Tcnincy Act irreypecttve of the penoiul ot the rtrtie,. 

16 
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made by the legislature is known as the statute law, that 
made by the judicial tribunals is known as the case law 
As a rule decisions of the Privy Council arc binding on all 
the High Courts and the deasions of a paracular High Court 
are binding on all the courts subordinate to it For the 
purpose of publishing the case law various law reports 
are issued the chief of them in India being the Indian Law 
Reports published under the authority of the Governor 
General m Council 

Afode of Admnisimng JutUct 

Justice IS administered in the following way Cases are 
started m the courts of lowest jurisdiction competent to try 
them Provision is made for appeals from their decisions 
and in certain cases appeals can be died from appellate 
decisions also m suU higher courts Apart from the piovi 
Sion of appeals the High Courts have the power to call for 
the records of any court subordinate to them revue its 
decision and pass such order as they think proper Sub 
ordinate courts can also make a reference to ^eir High 
Court for its opinion on certain points 

The courts pass such orders and decrees as they think 
proper according ro law and it is the function of the cxecu 
tivc to carry them out In civil cases the decrees can be 
executed through courts and in cnminal cases punishments 
are inflicted usually in jails and m cases of fine It is realised 
through the court and the police 

In the conduct of cases parties may engage counsel to 
represent their cases For cnmiiul cases as the Government 
Itself IS a party, it maintains a staff of officials for the purpose 
The Presidency High Courts have each an Advocate-General 
the High Courts have each a Go\cmment Advocate Thej 
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have also got Assistants In the lovier courts also there is 
‘a government pleader, helped in the conduct ot cases by 
prosecutmg Inspectors The Government has a Legal 
Remembrancer for each province and his assistants 

In crimmal cases serious offences arc tried with the 
help of ]ury whose opinion is ordinarilv binding upon the 
coutts or of assessors whose opmion is not so binding. 

As regards European subjects the law with respect to cnil 
cases makes no difference between them and Indian subjects. 
As regards crimmal cases also there is no difference so far as 
the substantive bw is concerned but in matter of procedure 
there is still some difference though it is less than it lornerly 
was Ordinarily an Indian Magistrate or Judge is dis 
qualified for tr) mg a European but if he happens to be a 
District Magistrate or a Sessions Judge he has jurisdiction 
to try European subjects Bureten then the accused has 
the right to require to be tried by a jurj at least half of 
whose membecs must be Europeans ot Americans Second 
and thud class magistrates can try very minor cases of 
Europeans 

Punishments are of various kmds The highest penalty 
IS death called the Capiial punishment Then there is trans- 
portation either for life or for a number of 5 ears Next to 
this is imprisonment for various terms which may be either 
rigorous or simple and m certain cases ma) be solitary 
confinement Then comes fine which miv be mflicted alone 
or with a sentence of impnsonmcnt Floggmg is also per- 
muted m certain circumstances Lastlj there is warmng 
which may suffice in certam cases for certain people particu- 
larh first offenders of joung age For jusenile offenders as 
we have seen there are reformators schools 

It IS a noteworth) feature of the p'esent administration of 
justice that the Got ernment itself, under certain circumstan- 
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ces, helps a party to prosecute its case in cases of extreme 
poverrv In avil matters poor people can bring a suit or file 
an appeal without paying the necessary court fee Such suits 
or appeals are known as pauper suits or pauper appeals In 
criminal cases the Goyernment engages counsel by paying fee 
for the accused when the accused charged with murder etc. 
IS unab e on account of poverty to engage counsel and 
defend himself 
The Ceurli The Ht^b Court 

The various courts form the machmery which administers 
jusuce Leaving aside the Pnvy Counol, the highest tnbunal 
of justice at present is the High Court, though in the neat 
future we shall have the Federal Court High Courts are 
«stabbshcd by what ate known as Letters Patent issued by 
the Sovereign*® The first High Couru to be thus estab- 
bshed were those of Calcutta, hladcas and Bombay by such 
letters in 1862 Later on High Courts were established at 
Allahabad, Patna Lahoie and Rangoon by such letters usued 
in 1866, 1916, 1919 and 1922 respecuvely Each High 
Court has a Chief Justice and other puisne judges called 
jusuces appointed by, and bolding office dunng the pleasure 
of, the Crown The total number of judges in any Higb 
Court cannot exceed twenty At least one third of the 
judges roust be members of the ludian Qvil service and 
at least one third must be barnsters of England or Ireland 
or members of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland The 
rest are taken cither from subordinate judicial service or 
from among the lawyers of the High Court. 

In certain places instead of a High Court there is a Chief 
Court or the Court of Judicial commissionets c g in Oudh, 

“Th i wis tlie p o'H on mide by U-* Indian Hijti Couru Act pjstci 
by Par ~=nt in H61 
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the Central Provinces, North W'est Frontier Proi ince and 
Smd These Courts exercise the same powers as the Hjj,h 
Courts But they are constituted by the Government of 
India 

The High Courts are mainly appellate Courts, but have also 
certain onginaJ jurisdiction The Presidency High Courts 
have more original jurisdiction They lu\c aho general 
power of supervision o\et subordinate courts 

The jurisdiction of the High Courts extend to avil, 
cnrunal, revenue or rent, admirallt, probate, matnmomaJ, 
testamentary and bankrupia cases 
Certain high officers are exempted from the junsdi-uon of 
the High Court The Governor General anv protincial head 
of administration members of the Execum e Council of the 
Governor General o* of the provinces and ministers of the 
provinces are exempted from the jurisdiction of the High 
Court In acuon taken in perfonrance of public duties 
The«e officers cannot be arrested or imprisoned and are not 
subject to cnminil junsdiction of the High Court except 
for offences ot feason or tclopi The judges of the High 
Courts are also exempted from arrest and impri'onmcnt 
hener Cciirts O 1 

For the adrumstration cull ji-vticc below the High 
Court these are the tollonmg court;> — 

I The Court of the D tnct Judge 
r The Court ol Small Ouses 
3 Couits ot subordinate judges 
MunsiTs Courts 

The Disirct Judges Court is osuJh an appellate court 
from the d'Qji^ns ot Mur^us or from certain subo'dinate 
Judges in certain case^ Vpan from this the District Judge 
has otl ct duties He is re po''‘-ibIe for t^e manage-r-nt of 
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the lower courts withm his distnct He is moreover entrusted 
UJth the onginal deasiofl of cases coming under Guardians 
and Wards Act, Insolvency Act Succession Act etc etc 
He IS generally the guardian of minors’ estates and of trust 
property At the same time he is also the head of his 
district in the matter of registration of documents 

As a rule the District Judge is also the Sessions Judge 
for criminal cases and his duties as such will be described 
in connection viith cnmmal courts 
Usually a civil district forms a district for the purposes of 
having a District Judge but when districts are smaller there 
IS only one judge for two districts Courts of Small Causes 
try simple money suits upto a certain valuation which is 
different for different places, eg, Rs 500, Rs 1000 or 
Rs 2000 Their deasioos are final and no appeals lie 
against them In larger districts there are separate Small 
Cause Courts Judges but in smaller districts the cases of the 
nature of small causes arc tried by other civil courts 

Subordinate judges may be of First class or Second class 
acco'ding to their pecuniary jurisdiction Munsif s courts 
are the courts of lowest grades for civil cases Usually apart 
from the salaried Munsifs there are a number of honoratv 
munsifs in a district to try cases Again in certain provmces 
there are village Munsifs or village panchavats They also 
try cases of petty nature 

Criminal 

Below the High Courts are the following grades of Courts 
for criminal cases — 

1 The court of the Sessions Judge 

2 The courts of Presidency Magistrates and District 
Magistrates 
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5 The courts of other Magistrates, classified into ist 
class, and class and 5rd class Magistrates 
office of the Sessions Judge is combined •aith that of the 
District Judge He has both ongmal and appellate junsdic 
tion. He tries cases of serious o“caces and hears appeals 
from the decisions of Assistant Sessions Judges and ist class 
Magistrates There mav also be \ssistant Sessions Judges 
Sessions Courts can mil ct any penaltv, but a sent-nce of 
death passed by them needs the confirmauon of the High 
Court Serious offences cannot be tried by courts lottcr 
than Sessions Courts 

The Presidency Magistrates and District Magistrates 
are ist class magistrates There ts a Cluef Presidcnej 
Magistrate Presidency Magistrates directly deal tilth the 
High Courts and appeals from iheir decisions are beard by 
the High Courts District Magistrate s court is usually an 
appellate Coun from the decisions of the and and jtd class 
magistrates 

The other Macistrates are classified into ist class and class, 
and jtd class Magistrates of the first class can inflict the 
penalty of imprisonment not exceeding a sears and of fine 
not exceeding one thou'and rupees They can also pass 
sentences of ‘olitary connncmeni and whipping Magis 
trates of the second class can pass sentences of impnsonmcnt 
for a term not exceeding six months and of fine not exceeding 
txco hundred rupees Thev can also pass 'cntences of soliury 
confinement but not of whipping Magistrates of the thurd 
class can pass sentences of impnsonirent for a term not 
exceeding one month and of fane not exceeding fine rupees 

There are usualU a number of honorary magistrates in 
each district who may be ot the ist, rnd or 3rd class, but 
mostir of and and yrd cLsscs 
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As we have seen above*® the magistrates are also collectors 
1 e revenue officers This part of their duties will be des- 
cribed in connection rsjth revenue courts First class 
magistrates are, leaving the Presidency Magistrates and the 
District Magistrates, usually the Deputy Gillectors Second 
class magistrates arc usually the Tahsildars or MamlatdSrs 
Third class magistrates are mostly honorary or village officials 
in southern pro\inccs 

Apart from these courts there are established in certain 
provinces village panchayata which can try cases of a petty 
nature 

In connection with the administration of criminal justice 
It is important to note the system of jury and assessors and 
the existence of justices of the peace The difference bet 
•ween jury and assessors is mainly as regards the weight of 
theu opinion The judge is bound by the opuuon of the 
former but not of the latter Both jury and assessors are 
selected from among the respectable persons of the town 
or the district but are not lawyers The verdict of the jury 
if not unanimous is that of the majority The number of 
jurors IS nine for the High Court and upto nine, as the Local 
Government may determine, for other courts but it must be 
odd Serious offences arc tried with the help of jury- 
men In the High Court trials are always conducted ■with 
the help of jury except in cases of offences against the state 
There are no jurors or assessors for avil cases 

Justices of the peace arc appomted by local governments 
by notification for and withm a specified local area The 
following are the ex officio justices of the peace Governor- 
General, Governors and other heads of the provinces, mem- 
bers of the Governor General $ Executive Council and the 


Ills 217 sbore 
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Judges of the High Courts are justices of th- Peace within 
and for the whole of British India Sessions Judges and 
District Magistrates are justices of the peace withm and for 
the whole of their respective provinces and Presidency 
Magistrates are justices of the peace within and for the 
towns of which they are respectively magistrates 

R«wj« or rert 

As we have seen above*® for revenue and rent purposes 
the gradation of officers is usually Ufce this The Board of 
Revenue, the Divisional Commissioners, the CoUectors, the 
Assistant Collectors, the Tabsildars or the Mamlatdars and 
the Tillage officials These are empowered to hear or deode 
cases of rent and revenue according to their jurisdiction 
The Board of Revenue is the highest authority but it iray 
refer a case to the High Court It js usuailj an appelJatr 
court from the decisions of Commissioners The cominis 
sioaer 1$ usuall) an appellate court from the decisions of 
the Collector or of the 1st class Assistant Collectors In 
certain cases the District Judge and not the Commissiooet 
IS the appellate court from the decisions of the ist class 
Assistant Collectors In these cases the second appellate 
court IS the High Court and not the Board of Revenue 
The Collector is usualh an appellate court fro the deci 
sions of the and or jrd c ass Assistant CoUectors Assistant 
CoUectors are classified into ist and or jrd classes according 
to thetr jurisdiction Ordinanh the ist class Assistant 
CoUectors are the Deputv Collectors and the .nd c'ass As- 
Sisunt CoUectors arc the Tahsild rs and the 5rd class 
Assistant CoUectors arc villace officials or honorary assistant 
collectors There mav be honorary assistant collectors of aU 
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these three classes 

It IS important to note that there are slight differences 
in matters of judicial administration in various provinces 
for courts below the High Courts These differences are 
greater in revenue and rent matters because while the Qvil 
Procedure Code and the Cnminal Procedure code are the 
same for the Mhole of India the revenue and tenanej Acts 
are different for different parts of the country A second 
reason for these differences is the difference in the fiscal 
organisation of different provinces eg in certain places 
there are no commissioners, in certain places they have greater 
powers than ui others, and again m some places there is no 
Board of Revenue and so on Then there are different 
systems of assessment and collection of rent and revenue The 
account given above is a general account and as regards 
revenue and rent courts it mainly applies to the United 
Pros mces 

Administration of Burma and Aden 

It has been sasd abate that mder the new Act of ijijj Btir/na 
and Aden mil cease to be parts of Indsa We shall therefore tesy 
fhief feaittres of the admsnistratste system ubscb 
ha e been prouded for them rupectsul) 

Burma 

The Executive 

In many respects Barma mil be gnemed Uke a protsnee Ibough 
sn certain respects st sttll ssot bate a prouncial character Its 
execuhie anshonty ntllbe exercised ly a Coiernor appointed by 
His Majesty by a Commission mder the Reyal Sign Manual He 
mil bate a council of ministers abase mrsber cannot exceed ten 
to aid ard adii e km sn the exerase of tis functions other than 
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tHsi ahtcb he ts required tot-Kerase mk/s discretion Tie pro- 
tision for appointment or dismissal of m nsters are the same as 
those in Ind a 

The Goiernor of Burma, as regards the furcfions n-hch he mil 
exernse in his discretion, shall b* nrd r the general control of th’ 
Secretary of State ard shall comply mih such particular directions 
as may be gnen by him from time to time In certain leiy im- 
portant respects the Gotemor of Btrma mil exercise poicrs hk: 
the Goitmor-General of Inaa Tor example — (a) His executne 
asttbont] a til also extend to the racs/rg m Durr a of nat si, military 
and air fortes and to ginemance of hits Majestfs forces borne on 
the Burma establishment (b) The Goiemor mil exercise in his 
discretion tbs finctms mtb respect to defence, ecclesiastical 
affairs, external affairs except the relations beta ten Burma ard 
aiy pari of His Majes^'s damn ions, ard also the control of 
monetaiy poliQ, curremy ard coinage etc (c) Tor the exerase of 
hss fureisons referred to in clause (b) abate he may appoint counsel 
lors to as tut him, nhose number rist r^t exceed three (d) He 
can also appoint a finaraal adiiser 

The Legislature 

As regards the Legislature it mil be bicameral and the Chamh-rs 
mil be respectnely humn as the Senate ard the House of Repnrsen- 
taliies. Ea'b Senate mllcontinie for svea years and each House 
of Representafnes for fit, unless soorer dissolied So that n^e 
of them ts a permanent body like the >pper hjuse m In la e 

procedure of legislation ss tery much the sene as in In la e 

legishine posers of the Goiemor include passi-g of Goiemor s 
Acts.promu/gatirg ordinarces barb a ben th- Leyslature n m session 
a-dnken ,t is not, as mil be the ease « India, and more than 
these, rnakjrg rtgilattons for tie p>ej.e wd goo goiemm nt cj 
certain areas. 
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The Judiciary 

The High Court at the bgbest juJiaal tnburcl tn »/// 

continue to he so and appeals from its decisions mil he to Hfi 
in Council 

The Railway Board 

There mil he a separate ’Kailwaj Board for Burma comtsting of 
a President and ei^t other members vbtcb mil exercise tbf execuSne 
authority of Burma m respect of the rtsfilaiion and the constructton, 
maintenance and operation of railm^i m Burma This B<tnrd mil 
bate a separate Ratlvaj Fund at m India 

Adei4 

Pmision for the administration of Aden mil be maifhy Hit 
Itlajesty in Council The Act itself has node no s teb prnision 
In respect of judieial admtrfstTetson if lojs (it>»n ibst lb( appellate 
/I rssdietsen from courtf tn Aden shall he tested m some t^t/rt tn 
India To that exten the adminsiratio'i of Ad‘n a ill he sub- 
ordinate to that of h'^ta 



Vrc'inral Administration! (Co/ifini’d) 

la tins chapter ^e shall sec how the provincial adminis 
tratioa is carried oa with respect to the impomat sub;ec£s 
of administration, namely, those ol Finance I .and Revenue and 
Esase, Agriculture and Industries including Forests, Irn 
gatioQ, co-operative soaeaes and tamine policv Nledical 
Relief, Public Health and Sanitation Pobce and Jails 
The subject of Local ^clf Government and that of Educa 
tion will be treated ta the next two chapters respectively 

Firarn 

As we hare seen in the last chapter* there has been a gradual 
dcroluuon of more and more finan cial control from the 
Gorernment of India upon the Protmcul Gosernments 
At present provinces have been given almost complete 
authonty over certam speafied heads of revenue * The 
Pronncial contributions hasenoti been completely remitted 
by the Government of India. Now the Pro% inciaJ Govern 
ments are in full charge of land revenue and revenues arising 
from stamps, erase and imganon etc. They have also 
other income arising from ranous sources such as in certam 
provinces taxes on salt or income from fortjts, from ad 
ministration of education, justice, industnes etc 
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Apart from control over die sp«^fied heads of revenue 
the Provincial Governments have also been given pover to 
impose fiesh tavcs sub)ect to ceitain tcstnctions 

The annual budget or the estimated revenue and ex- 
penditure IS laid before the Legislative Giuncil m the form 
of statements, and proposals of the Government for appro- 
priation of revenues arc submitted to the vote of the 
Council in the form of demands for grants But certain 
proposals need not be so voted The Governor in Council, 
houever, has the pouer to restore in certain cases anp grant 
which the Council refuses or reduces The ProsinciaJ 
Governments have also now the power to raise loans on 
the security of the revenues allotted to them The purposes 
for which such loans can be taken are maintaining of relief 
work in times of famine, improving of irrigation or means of 
communications etc, but when taking such loans the sanc- 
tion of the Central Government has to be taken for the rate 
of interest and mode of payment etc 
The provinces have also been given great control over 
their expenditure particularly m the matter of transferred 
sub;ects It is only in certain cases chiefly rehting to new 
appointments or pubbe works requiring vast expenditure 
that the sanction of the Centra! Government is necessary 
As between Reserved and Transferred subjects the Gover- 
nors have been given the power to specify the fractional 
proportions of the revenues and balances of their provinces 
to be assigned to each sccnon 

To give an idea of the importanc heads of revenue we 
give below some figures for the United Piotinccs in the 
North and Bombay m the South 
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United ProTinces Estimated Revenue for 1935 ,6 

Pnnapal Heads 

Revenue 

Land re\cnue 

Rs. 

5.80, 54, 49^ 

Stamrs 

1,70,1 1,500 

Esd'c 

1,52,06,000 

Forests 

46,05,900 

Registration 

11,50,000 

Salt 

20,000 

Total 

9,40,49,892 

IrngatioQ 

Io 5.0 j. 67> 

Interest 

12,80,000 

Rajltravs 

1,44,000 

Ovil adnuniStraQOQ 

45, *5,9^9 

Qvil works 

21,49,870 

Miscellaneous 

17,40,350 

Total Revenue 

ii,73.9},702 

Bombay Estimated Revenue for 1936 37 

Pnnapal Heads 

Rs 

Land Revenue 

3,45,28,000 

Esase 

3.50.54.000 

Stamps 

1.37.95,000 

Forests 

47,16,000 

Registration 

15,05,000 

Scheduled Taxes 


Total 

8,94,09,000 


94,85,000 

Imgauon, Navigation, Embank- 
ment etc. 

19,78,000 
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Ovil admimstration 
Qvil works 
Miscellaneous 
Extraordinary Receipts 


i,o8,97,c’oo 

45,36,(500 

39,87,tf’00 

68,(500 


Total Revenue 


'R.ntrui. 

Land Revenue is now a Proviocial Subject and its ad- 
ministration IS chiefiy tn the bands of the Local Govern- 
ments® la dealing with this subject we have to consider 
Its various aspects, chiefly (a) method of admiAtstration, 
(i) nature of settlement (-) class of tenure (d) AssesS®cnt and 
mode of collection and (<) inadence of revenue 

Metbcd 0/ Admmstrahon — The method by <^hicb the 
subject of land revenue is administered is dirfcwo* 
dirfcrent parts of the counfty At the top there i* usually 
either a Board of Revenue or Financial CoarmssiMM. In 
Madras this Board consists of four members, while in other 
provinces it consists of two, such as in the United provinces, 
Bengal and Bihar But it may be noted that m the latter 
provinces there arc Divisional Commissioners also In 
Burma, the Central Provinces and the Punjab there arc 
Financial Commissioners, the former two having one each 
and the latter two, but in the province of Bom^f there is 
neither a Board of Revenue nor a Financial Commissioner. 

Except in Madras we have m all provinces Divisional 
Commissioners v ho rank next to the Board of Revenue Be- 
low these Commissioners there are Collectors of districts 

*Ifi the Central C^ernmeni iku cubiecc u with 

Cduciiian and Public Health and u ui charge of a member o£ the 
rtecutire CoLncil who hc4d» the portfolio of Educac on, Publ c Health 
and Lands See page 202 above. 
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known m the non regulation provinces as Depute Com 
missioners Below those Collectors are Assistant Collectors 
or Deputy Collectors and belon them the Tahsildars, the 
matnalatdars or Mukhtarkars as they are ranouslv known in 
different provinces Lasdr come the village officials, the 
Patwan or Knlkarni or talati as he is vanouslv known, to 
gether \iith the Lambardar ot \orthern provinces who is 
gcnerallv responsible lor collection of revenues from his 
co-sharers The Go\ eminent throueh its Patsvaris and 
Qanungos maintains a record ard map ol all lands, their 
area, produce, habitation etc and ot ail nghts m all land 

It may be noted that the hjcher revenue officials have 
double dunes of collecting revenues and deciding revenue 
and rent cases but for purposes of deciding cases the Govern 
ment have constituted various boooran courts also 

Tor the different pros inces there have h«n passed different 
Acts for the proper admmistrauon of revenue and rent, 
such Acts bemv tor esample, the Bengal Tenanev Act, 
the Agra Tenanev Act, the Oudh Rent Act ot the Land 
Revenue Act of the Iruted Provinces 01 \'’fa and Oudh, 
etc. The Governmi.nt also takes pamcuhr care to 
protect the tenant iron the oppri-ssion ol the landlords 
and also of the rronev enders It has passed lau s on the 
one hand to secure the tenant m possession ot ireir holding 
and reduce chances ot c)ectirent and on the o her ty reduce 
their credit b) making their possessions mah nabie So that 
ironevlcnders mav not ukc their land m I u 01 thiur n'0''e\ 
and may not burden them -uith debts 

\ j ure cf Si’l'fr-rnl 

The technical term fordetem inanon ot re enue including 
the method bv uhich the Government s 'hare ot the produce 

17 
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or the rental of the land is determined and the manner in 
which the records of the land and rights in it are kept is 
Setdement or Bandobast m the Tcrnacular 

Usually mere are two kmds of setdements prevailing in 
India the Permanent Settlement and the Temporary Setde 
ment The tormcr prevails in Bengal Bihar certain eastern 
districts of the Lnned Provmces and certain rorlhcrn ois 
tncts of the Madras Presia^ncy wlule the latter prevails m 
the rest of the counin The system of Permanent Setde 
ment was introduced bv Lord Cornwallis bj law' passed in 
1793 at first in Bengal Later on it was extended to 
other parts of the counirv The purpose of introduang 
this system was to do aw-y with the evils of the farming 
system ptevaiUng at the time to secure the landholders in 
theii possession of land and to fix the rev enue payable by them 
once for ail in order that ihej maj have an incentive to 
improve the land 

In permanenilv sealed areas the Government has fixed 
the sum which a pamcular landhoId*c has to pay to it This 
sum cannot be varied and has been made permanent orce 
for all This svstem has both its advantages and disad 
vantages, the latter increasing with the progress of time 
la considering these we should have tn mind separately the 
mterests of the Government, of the landlords and of the 
actual cultivators of the land, and of the land itself The 
Gov eroment has chiefly three advantages First of all it 
has got a fixed amount to realise and has nothing to fear 
from the uncertainties of seasons, weather, famines hard 
times depression and the like There is never any reduction 
in Its income Secondlj it is saved the trouble and expenses 
of periodical settlements and thirdly it gets a wealthy and 
powerful class of people usually loj-al to it and helping 
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It in times of need Its disadvantsge to the Government is 
the Impossibility of realising anything more than the fi'^ed 
sum The value of land has vastlv increased since then ^nd 
consequentlv the proportion of the Government s share has 
dimimshed So that while it started tilth about 90° ^ of the 
rental it dost gets on.r aj „ This is certajnJi a great loss 
Kowcvc'j the Government coverj. a little of it bv some sup 
plerrenta*T income The *ardiord is m the most adsantage 
ous position He has to par onh a fixed sum and norhi'’g 
more, while his ea-ninc is increased in three diFerent wa\s, 
(a) by making irrproiemem on the and, (h) b\ realising 
as much rent as cossibJe in tor ret dais and cien non fay 
enhancing 11 n henevet la\i pernut Cf) ci the progress ot time 
Mhich has much enhanced the lalue ot land and made compe 
tition, for getting land to cultivate, much keener chiefli due to 
increase ot population and progress in trade and cultiiatorv 
methods etc The landlord has no disadvanrage except 
that arising from the mode ot coUecuon ot tei enue, which in 
case of detaul: ot ti"'e'i paimeot trai iniolve evtincQon 
of his otic The cu tivaior howcier on the other hand has 
nothing to gam bi this sistem In totmer dais the land 
lords exacted as much trom them as thei could and ci en row 
they can enhance th^n rents according to law The Perma 
nent Settlement did not settle or tiv their rents So that the 
oppression of the landlords resulted m pasMng ol tenancy laws 
improving the lor of the cuimator^ Thcr^ is again another 
disadvantage to the tenant The landlord"; gro\in nch 
v ith their mcome partli earned and partli unearned often 
spend their time in c»ue« Thei are usuaili knoun zs 
absentee landlords, because thei are absent trom their hold 
mgs So that they base nj simpathi MUh the culuiators 
and often naay not care tor improietncnt lor their land 
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The land itself gained much in the beginning because the 
landlords had an inceflUve to improve it But generally 
pardy due to absentee landlordism and partly to the absence 
of any special ad\antage to the cultivators the land too has 
no parucukr chances of improvement On the whole 
Indian opinion is not in favour of Permanent Settlement, 
and as a matter of fact its extension to other areas was stopped 
long ago Experience has shown that long term setdcmeots 
are best in the general interests of all parties 
Temporary Settlements again are of different kinds in 
different proiinces These settlemenfs are either made 
with the cultivators of the land themselves or with big land 
lords or again with smaller landlords known as peasant 
propnetots The temporal) settlements are usually made 
after a period of thirty years In certain places however 
the period is reduced to twenty and then again in some places 
only to fifteen years, while for certain lands of lands the 
settlement is only quinqueniual Settlement opetauons are 
conducted under the supervision of a Settlement Officer 
usually belonging to the Indian Ovil Service and include 
the measurement and survey of land, calculation of the 
yield or rental of the land and fixing the rate or amount of 
revenue No pany permanendy gams or los“s m this 
system and at the same dme the impossibility of revision 
within the fixed period is an incentive to improve the land 

C aiS of Tenure 

Lands are held in different pans of the country accordmg 
to different kinds of tenure Broadly speaking there arc 
two classes of tenure, ihe Rvotwati System and the Zamin 
dan System Tlic essential feature of the former is 
holding of the land by thcRjotie.by the tenant or the 
actual cultivator of the sod in his own nght He holds 
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the land directly from the GoTemment and pays the revenue 
direct'v to it He exercises various rights of propnetorshiD 
m his land and can mortgage, sell or alienate otherwise or 
sublet his land or any part of it At the same time he has 
another advantageous position He can rehnquish even a 
part of his holding So that he may not be forced to hold 
an unprofitable holding under fear of losing his profitable 
holdings also At the same time his lands pass on to his 
successor after his death So that his interest is both inherit 
able and transferable This wstem prevails in Southern 
India and was introduced b\ Sit Thomas Munio w ho later 
on became the Govemoi of the Madras Prcsidencv 
In the Zamindarl System, befvven the tenant or the actual 
cultivator of the land and the Government there is a class 
of middlemen known as Zamindars or Landlords The 
Government takes the revenue from the zamindars and 
only in exceptional cases when the landlords are unable to 
realise their rent* from their tenants can they seek direct 
intervention by the Government to reabse its revenue directlv 
from the tenants The landlords are popnetors of the lands 
and have all rights of proprietorship like those of transfcrerce 
and succession etc TTie tenants hold their lands from them 
and has e otilv hrmted rights The interests of some tenants 
are both heritable and transferable, w hile of some are onh 
heritable and nontransfcrablc Then again the rents of 
some can be enhanced at the pleasure of the landlord, of 
some only in certam circumstances and at certain intervals, 
and of some again the rent cannot be enhanced Similarly 
some can be ejected at the will of the landlord, some on!} 
in special circumstances and some cannot be ejected at all 

‘The mide b) the reiunt to the UnJlord for culuvatinj 

the !,nj I. «!Ied the rent *hJe the p.>ineDt ir»dc b% the lindlord to 
the Goternment is olleid the resenoe 
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This system pre\ ails in Northern India, but there are three 
kinds of It observable indifferent parts of the country In 
one there are the landlords of the permanently settled places 
In another there are the big Zamindars or Tiluqadars and in 
the third there are peasant proprietors The landlords of 
Bengal etc are of the first class and they are in the most ad 
V antageous position In Oudh the landlords arc called taluqa 
dars and they also enjoy many privileges and are in a better 
position than other landlords The landlords of the Punjab 
and Western distncts of the United Provinces are peasant 
proprietors These arc associated together m village com 
munities which hold the land as a body and whose members 
are jointly and severally responsible for the payment of 
revenue Dut the joint liabilitv isonly a legal liability and is 
not enforced So that m pracuce these proprietors are like 
those of the ryotwan system of the South and they may be 
regarded as such 

Asstssmenl and Mode of Colhetion 
The mode of assessment and collection of revenue has 
differed from time to time and even now it is different m 
different parts of the country In the permanently settled 
districts the land revenue cannot vary But originally it 
w as assessed at 50% of the rent collected, that is, the farmers* 
kept 10 per cent as their profits or a kind of commission. 
Revenue can be assessed either on the rent collected from 
the tenants or on the actual or estimated, or an average of 

In ihe btgmning tS^r* wi» firning «>ntm jlijt i, cmim ptrwnj 
kno«n at Ijrmtn »«f< appointed to cdlect the rent from the euIliTaton 
ind piy It to the Government Thoae who olTcrtil to pay the grcieei' 
amount 1 e the h liheii b dden were made farmert Later on those farmeri 
bccim- the Xamindari 
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actual, produce of the land* In the Zamindari S\stem it is 
assessed on the rents ulach the Zamindars are entitled to 
realise from their tenants and can be revised only at the 
time of next settlement In the Rvoroati S>stem it is 
assessed uith reference to the produce or the soil of tne 
land In Madras th“ ‘'ormer srstem prevails and the resenue 
IS determined accordinti to tne estimated net produce of the 
land In Bombay the latter sT«tem prevails and land is classi 
fied for purposes of as'e" neat according to the nature of the 
sell 

Land revenue is col‘<- ted from those responsible for its 
payment through Go\emmeDi ofticials The patnan is usu 
ally in charge of collection of the Milage revenues The 
village headman and in some parts the lambardar who is 
only the chief CO sharer in a particular village or Mahal’ 
are responsible for collecting th" rev enue from other people 
or the CO sharers 

Care is taken in the collecuon of revenue to refrain from 
putting urmecessan pressure upon the landlords But de 
fault of payment ma> email attachment and 'ale of property, 
arrest and detention in civil prison of the person or even 
loss of the whole propert) in permanent'r seirJed arras 

One point in this connection deserves panicular notice 
The revenue is determined at the umc of periodical settle 
ments But bad harvest or famine mav put the pec pie to 
very great inconvenience In such circjmstancc' it would 
not be wise for the Government to tualrsc it' lull due' as in 
ordinary vears This was a mistake committed in early 

In early times the State took a fised proportion o( the actuil yield 
Akbar assessed the revenue on an iseraee of 10 years produce 

’Mahal IS the unit of assessment in zamirdar land and li usually 
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days of the Company rule and it caused widespread 
grievance There are two courses for the Government to 
adopt In the first place it may fix the revenue after due 
deductions for such years But this in practice cannot be 
of much use, because the people cannot be expected to set 
apart the deducted part every year for use in bad years 
In the second place the Government can make remissions in 
the revenue of those particular years irrespective of the as 
sessmcnt or time of settlement or can permit suspension of 
payment for a fixed period according to the condition of the 
people and the variations in the seasons At present this is 
the policy adopted by the Government and it has found 
popular approval It may also be remembered that in bad 
years the Government tries to help the agricultural classes 
directly by advancing loans called the taqavi 

Jnetdena of Kivenut 

The incidence of revenue also vanes in different parts of 
the country, that is, the burden which falls upon the culQ 
vatof or the landholder 1$ not umform throughout the 
country We may consider the permanently settled areas, the 
ordinary zamindari lands and the ryotwati holdings separately 
In the first, as we have seen, the original proportion of the 
revenue was fixed at 90 per cent of the tent collected Now 
however it is only about 25 per cent, which is much lower 
than in other prcwinces In the ordinary zamindari lands 
the revenue is about 50 per cent of the rent It sometimes 
exceeds that petcerrtage but is usually lower than that, 
coming down sometunes to one third or even one fourth 
of the rent The burden of this revenue as fallmg upon the 
tenants cannot be described with any accuracy But it may be 
said that it is about 10 per ant of the gross produce and 
often much less In the lyulwin lands the maximum share 
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of the Goremment mav be said to be 20 per cent of the gross 
produce®. But m practice the Government takes less, its 
share coming doun sometimes even to less than 10 per cent 

Exort 

Exase is also nov, like the land revenue a prosincul 
subject It is a tax on the nunu&cture and sale of mto-acat 
mg hquors, drugs, toddj and opium, mcluding the revenues 
denved from licenses to hotels, shops etc It is knoum 
as ahkari m the vernacular and is a vetj important item of 
provmcial revenue Forrocth it included the tax on import 
ed liquors also but that item has no* been mc’uded in 
custom and is accordingly part of a central subject This 
tax like many others vanes from ptoxincc to province 

Agnailttirt, Indsislnes end Pib'u It/orks 
Agnculpjre sad Pahhc Worii and irirfe cermn xeseTvaiioa 
Industries also are now provincial subjects Larger provinces 
have got separate departments foe each of these subjects 
But they ate diiferentlv administered m different provinces 
The Department of Agriculture encourages and helps 
Saentific study of agncultutal methods and itscli keeps 
experimental or demonstration firms It helps the farmers 
not merely by givmg advice and holdmg exhibitions but 
also by supplying better seeds and implements etc The 
larger provmccs maintain agricultural colkgi. and v e 
find a number of schools also India is an a^n-ultural 
country and great attention must be devoted to a^rlCL!]tu'e 
Between seventy and seventj five per cent ot her pcopL '•re 

*Comp»re tku perccncigc «ith that prevailins >n tafi cr t mes 
*The Govtfruntnt of India itself maintains an Initicuie of V iwulturil 
Research at Pusa in Bihar The Omemmeni ot India ha a o r A fi 
cultural Adviser lo help the Prtavaflcaal Goftaimenii 
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directly supported by agnculture 
The Department of Industries looks to the growth of 
industries and techrucal educatton. As a matter of fact 
agriculture is stiU the most important industry in lada 
which IS looked after by the Agricultural Department 
Though India has been recognised by the League of 
Nations to be one of the eight chief industrial countries 
of the world it stands m great need of industrial develop 
ment whicn has got much scope Fortunately there 
are signs of improvement also At present organised 
industries have engaged only one pet cent of her people and 
even all industries together (excluding of course agnculture) 
support only one tenth of her population 
The Department o*" Pubhc W orks looks after Irrigation 
Buildings and Roads Formerly it had the charge of mih 
tar\ works also but now that charge has been transferred to 
the mihtary department of Central Government Again 
this department had the charge of Railways also, but they 
too have now been placed under a different authority Only 
to a very limited extent is the qustion of railways left to 
this department This department is usuallv divided into 
two sections One looks after Irrigation and the oth“t after 
Buddmgs, Roads, and Railways etc Now-a days the ten 
dcnc} is to leave much of Buddings and Roads work to local 
bodies hkc the Muiuapal and the District Boards In 
Bengal the Irrigation Dqjartmcnt is separate from the 
Pubhc Works Department which looks after Pubhc Works 
and Railways while the Imgatioa Department deals with 
Irrigation and Navigation etc 
The official organisation for this department has at the 
head Chief Engineers who arc in most cases Secretaries to 
Government also The Provinces are divided mto circles 
and circles into divisions mostly correspondmg to civil 
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districts and below the Chief Engineers ire E ccuii e 
Engineers In charge of th- aides are usuali\ Sjpt mend 
mg Engmeers or Deputy Chief Engineers 

Vorists 

Allied tilth these subjects is the Si^bjcct of l-orcst' f 
administration of forests also is nov in the hands of tne 
Provincial Governments tor whose as«i tarcc he Centra' 
Government keeps an Inspector Genital oi Fote''s Forest 
Departments look after tne tote«t« and '^i-’''e 
with a view to h^'lp the peoo’e and their c t e p rcio-Iar v 
in Umes of need for c anple in davs ot tai re ot ram 
Forests are preserved and ptotecteo anoeicn g own The 
latter process IS technical! knoMoas affote«tatiOP There 
IS 1 Forest Research Insonit- at Dehradan m the Lnited 
Provinces controUed and presided overb the Inspector 
General of Fofe«cs 

For administration parposes the countrv is disided into 
cirdes One arde someomes covers a v hoie pros mce but 
there mar be three or more aides in a proi m e Each cirde 
IS in charge of an officer know n as the Conservator of 
Forests and where a province h»s thr^e or rrore circles 
there is also a Chief Conservator who i the head of the 
Forest Department in that province \ circle is divided 
into divisions which mostlv corre po-'d n cm! distncts 
A division IS again divided into range Forests are now- 
worked at a profit and th'- revenue has D‘"'n 'teadih crowing 

■^s we have <een above the Gove '’-nenc i stll tahes an 
interest in Irngation which is nana-r-d nrou^’h the Pubac 
■^orks Department or ihrOJsh a b-Tr>ratc Dlp rtment of 
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Irrigauon as in Bengal In India the subject of irrigation 
IS very important for agncoltural purposes*® because of the 
uncertainUes of rainfall, failure of monsoons and unequal 
distribution of rainfall throughout the seasons 

Irrigation vorks in India have shown a greater success 
than anywhere else Private enterprize is also responsible for 
irrigation works but larger operations ace mainly the work 
of Government alone Irr^ation works can be classified 
from different points of view One classification is 
based on the source of water, according to which there are 
three classes — canals, tanks and wells The construction 
and maintenance of canals is almost entirely the work of 
Government In the United Provinces and the Punjab 
uheie canal operations are on a large scale, the water of 
rivers is intercepted somewhere near the head and side chan 
nels are constructed to divert it in different directions So 
that the canal is something like a small river coming out from 
the larger one In Madras the water is intercepted at the 
head of the delta before the river enters the sea and from 
there it is distributed over the fields by small channels 
Irrigation by tanks is most common in Madras There, 
tanks arc reservoirs of water and are like big Jakes lying 
between two hills They ate formed by constructing cm 
bankments or dams Water is taken to the fields by means 
of sluices Irrigation by wells is common throughout the 
country and though the digging and maintaining of a well 
may be a small affair and even the area irrigated by any 
well IS ordinarily small, taken as a whole the wells are very 
important for itrigauon and they irrigate a large area (30 per 

Iri tlic whole of lod 2 12 p r cent of the cropped area is irrigated 
The percentage is higher for Siod (orer 7t per cent) and the Punjab (over 
37 per cent) For the Ujs ted Pronnees it u oyer 10 pec cent and for Bengal 
It IS almost negligible (wsly J per cent) 
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cent of the total irrigated area) The construction and mam 
tenance of tcells is entirely dependent on private enterprise. 

Another classification proceeds on the basis of storage 
Government trorks are either those dependent on nters 
tvhlch flow all the year round or those dependent on artificial 
stormg of water The former compose canals, the latter 
tanks Then again there vas a distmctioa drawn between 
major and minor works, the tormer agam bemg divided 
into productive and protective But now the works are 
classified differently from the pomt ot view ot re\eDue and 
account For some works no capital accounts are kept Tbe\ 
form one class ot non Capital siorks Tnose for which 
capital accounts are kept are either Productue or Non- 
productive, the former arc those which vield within ten 
years of their construcuon suftiaeot rei enue to defraj the 
mterest on the capital ou Jar and meet the ti orking expenses 
At present the Government gams about j J per cent on the 
capital mvested In i9}5 54 the gam was 5 54 pec cent 
The total capital msested m ungauon works shotis a great 
increase from Rs 42 }6 crotes m 1900 01 to Rs i,ocrores 
in 1929 30 and to Rs 148 76 crores in 19,3 >4 The 
charges which the Goicmmcot leiies lor suppKing water 
to the cultivator var) in different provinces and the mode of 
assessment also differs lot different places Thci a]>o tarv 
according to crops But on the whole ihcv are \en n oderatL 

Co-operatne Societies 

The Co-operame moiement desenes special atteruon m 
this connection In the tirst pbee it has pro\ ed \ cn useful 
to the agricultural classes and in the second place it has 
shown remarkable success in this coumn The moserrent 
^as started with the purpose of helping the poor peasants 
hr enabling them to get loans on east terms So that thes 
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may not fall into the clutches of greedy mone]' lenders 
India IS a poor country and its cultivators are particularly 
poor At the same time on certain occasions, as inarriage, 
they spend recklessly So that they always need the help of 
money lenders who virtually rob them of all theit profits 
and also of their property As a matter of fact this sad 
condition has been pievailing all over the world and has 
been serious in Germany and certain other countries 

The Government has tried to reduce tlie credit of the 
peasants by making their lands inahcnabie It also advances 
direct loans in the form of uqavi and in bad ycats makes 
remission or suspension id payment of revenue and also of 
rent in most cases All this however has not yet removed 
the evil 

The cooperative movement has been found to bS a great 
means of helping the peasant The idea is to form societies 
of agriculturists w^hich on their joint credit and hahihty can 
secure loans on easy terms At the same time these societies 
look to the welfare of their members and see that they do 
not fall into idle habits or reckless extravagance So that 
they benefit the people morally as weU as economically 

The movement was originally started by Schultze pelitzsch 
and Raiffeisen of Germany and Luxath of Italy whe? formed 
Co operative Credit Soaebes But now this movement 
has also embraced acnvities other than merely securing easy 
loans for the peasants In India the movement is df recent 
growth having been launched only m 1504 by the Co 
operative Soaeties Act which was intioduccd by Govern 
ment to permit formation of Cooperative Credit Societies 
and authorise Provincial Goveraments to appoint Registrars 
of Cooperative Soaeties These Registrars look to the 
work of the Soaeties and encourage their progress Now 
we have got some non agacultura! Soaeties also 
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For purposes of easy finanang there have been opened 
CentraJ Banks or District Cooperative Banks vhich can 
secure still easier loans and advance to various Soacoes 
money on very easj terms Just as Soaeties have the joint 
credit of their members, simiJarlj these Banks have the fomc 
credit of societies Over these banks there is m aU major 
provinces, except the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
a Provincial Cooperative Bank They arc intended to co 
ordinate the working ot the Central or District Banks on a 
provincial instead of a local basis 

The consutution of the Socieucs and also of the Banks 
differs in different provinces vihich have their special features 
according to the needs and circunstances ot their people 
On the whole the country has shown a steaaj progress in 
this line and wc have got mote than a lakh (1 e i 01,083) 
of societies working according to the figures of 1933 34 
Bengal has got the largest number of societies (23,5^8), 
then comes the Punjab (21,395) and then Madras (13,381) 
Various Indian States have also shown remarkable progress 
in this direcuon, Gwalior having the largest number of 
scaeties 1 e 4,167, Kashmir, 2,948 and Hyderabad, 2,713 

Famine Voli^ 

Associated with the quesuon ot agricultural pov ertv is the 
problem of famine Indu has frequently suffered from the 
ravages of fanune, chiefl> caused b\ the tailure ot rams 
The problem has now lost its seriousrcss but formeily it 
was almost a bafEing one This progress is the resultant 
of three ot four important tactors In the iirsc place the 
resources and consequentlv the produce ot the soil have 
been increased bj the development of irrigation system and 
more scientific methods of agnculture Irrigation has 
greatly compensated tor the lack of rams In the second 
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place the great progress achieved in the development of means 
of communications^ particularly the railway, has on the hand 
made labour more mobile, so that labourers in the distressed 
areas can go and earn then livelihood elsewhere and on the 
other helps in providing immediate rchef to the famine stricken 
areas b) speed) transference of food provisions from one 
place to another So that now the phenomenon of no food 
has changed into that of dearer food and the chief visible 
effect of famine is the nse of prices of food commodities 
In the third place relief measures ate otgamsed and 
attempts are made to prevent the effect of famines In the 
fourth place the general progress o^ the people has miti 
gated Its evil effects 

India has always laid speaal stress on charitv and help to 
the poor and the distressed who have at all times set to 
work both private and State enterprise Whenever famine 
occurs popular sympathy helps m oi^nising private relief 
and Government also takes important measures to save 
the life of starving people 

In considering the policy adopted by the Government to 
combat famme we should note three different aspects of the 
question The first is concerned with the prevention of 
famines and with precautionary measures, the second with 
the organisation of relief when famine actually occurs and 
the third with providing medical relief which becomes 
necessary because of the rapid prevalence of diseases m 
times of famine particularly cholera and malaria The pohey 
followed by the Government is the result of experience, 
study of successive famines, rqiotts of important Famine 
Commissions and deliberations Famine Codes have been 
prepared for the guidance of officials 

As regards the first point the Government has adopted 
three kinds of measures Firsdy it secures complete m 
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forxauoQ about crops, cultarable areas etc on the one hand 
and meteorological conditions on the other This hi-lps in 
making forecasts It also makes provision for reLei v hen 
necessary. Secondly it opens tailvavs and irrigation siors.s 
for the purpose oi affording protection from famines Such 
vrorks are called protective vorks Thirdlv provision is 
made annually for accum-Ltine tunds fo- u«-“ in tanune days 
The Famine Insurance G-^t ’vas instituted in 1876 and it 
tvas dcaded that /ic^ voo 01 R*: ijCv- s/O ':hoaid be set 
apart everr year It is spent pnmatili tor re lef scotks and 
secondarily tor protective work o' tor parzrect torardj 
deots and in times ot need mo' ca'’ b 00 rosred on caSt 
tt'ms hoder the present coosatution proMroal 
Governments except those o‘ -is am and Burma base to 
niake an anp nal conmbuuon lor tatunc relict ano n onei 
thus raised is spent onlv lor such rebel, the surplus being 
accumulated into a Famine Rebel Fund vrhi h is usuallv used 
fo' famine rcbef onlv except uad't certain conditions, in 
fhich case it mav be spent tor proteeme and other tvorks 
for Such relief 

As regards the second point the poiicv u — 

(<0 To provide trorj, io' all trbo want ir For this pur 
pose irrigation or railuav uorks ate suned 

W To allow onl\ subsistence e.a5.cs The idea is to 
discourage idleness, without letting the people 'tarve If 
work can be got elsewhere the laboutvis trove to those 

places 

(r) To give chain- to tho«c who arc uraoie 10 v orL on 
account of inffrmitT etc 

(tO To give to the acncultunsts monev for buving cattle, 
*ecd etc. when the raws come and culaianon becor-'cs con- 
venient and necessarv The reUef mea'^urcs are so organised 
to err neither on the side of mdiscnminate chanty en- 
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couraging idleness etc nor on the side of lack of sympathy 
allowmg people to starve 

As regards the third point the Government keeps the 
medical staff ready to render assistance whenever and 
wherever necessary 

Medical KelteJ, Public Health and Sanitation 

One of the most difficult problems facing the Government 
as well as the people of India is die prevention and cure oi 
diseases In dealing with this subject tie have to pay our 
attention to three points First of all there is the high 
death rate^ and the infant mortahty^ so widely prevailing 
in India Then there are certain forms of diseases which 
demand particular consideiauoo Lastly there is the ques 
tion of general diseases, ailments, accidents, hurts etc 


The Provincial Governments are in charge of medical ad 
ministration of their respecove provinces The Govern- 
rnent of India has a Director General of the Indian Medical 
Service who supervises the medical work of the whole 
country There is also a Pubhc Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India to advise the Government in matters 
of Pubhc Health In the provinces at the head of the 
medical official oigarusatioa is the Surgeon General in the 

Death rate la India » vrty high and so tt birth rate The rates 
dieter 10 d Ifercnt provinces being very high so Delhi and the Central Fro- 
vinces and coaiparatively low ui Assani Bunns North West Fcootier and 
Bengal In Br tish India as a whole the death cate is about 25 per thousand 
asd b rch race about 14 It may be noted chst Englaad and Wales show 
only about one half of th s rate and New Zealand shows only one third 

Infant racrtslity is part cnlarly h gh m India, specially m the United 
and Central Provinces About 20 per cent of the children in British Ind a 
die before completing CT«n cne year of theu earthly ex stence and of these 
ever 60 pe' cent die in he very first mtnnli after birth 
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Presidencies and the Inspectoi-General of Ovil Hospitals in 
other provinces There is also almost m all provinces a 
Director of Public Health or a Salutary Commissioner It 
may be remembered that there are practically two aspects 
of medical work, one is the curative, which consists in 
curing or aiding the sicL and the injured, which properlv 
belongs to the medical side, and the other is the prevenuve, 
tihich consists m preventing diseases and improving heakhv 
conditions In the distncrs the C«il Surgeon is in charge 
of both the medical and the sanitary arrangcroents But m 
Bombay Deputy Sanitary CoTimissiorers look attet the 
Utter work Much of the medical ••nd sanitary work is done 
by the local bodies like the Mutucipal Boards and the District 
Boards For the supervision of water and drainage work of 
these bodies there 1$ in each province a Sanitary Board 

The higher medical officers of the Government usually hold 
Commissions in the armv*’ chough their duces are mostly 
civU Originally they were employed to attend to the 
Company’s troops and servants Now however they have 
to anend only to Indian armv For the English army there 
are the officers or the Royal Army Medical corps 

Hospitals and Dispensaries 

There are numerous hospitals and dispensaries scattered 
over the districts Some are direcdy maintained by the 
Government, some are aided by it and some are maintained 
partly or wholly by the Mumapal or Distna Boards 
or even by private persons or associacons, lot esairple the 
Seva Sarmti 

In this place it may be noted that apart from the western 
svstem of medication commonly known as the alopathic 

»re oljtd Colonel LieuMnant-CoIonel M»|or er 
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srstem indigenous metnods ace aJso encouraged and they 
are proving very useful Medical treatment 15 free of charge 
in these hospitals and med-cmes are given free 

'Treatment of Women and Cbildrer 
The treatment of noiren and children is a most difficult 
pioblem in India particulady because of estreme shyness 
o*^ Indian rvomen and the custom of parda still prevailing 
more or less m most parts of the country A proper treat 
meat of nomen and children uill secure not only good 
health for them but v ill reduce gieatlv the general, and parti 
cularlv infant, mortalm in the couotrv 
The Government itself takes a keen interest 10 this matte’ 
but has not done much in this dj'eccion However thet* 
are various movements at work which have achies ed consider 
able success ^ e have first of all the NauonaJ Association 
for supplying Medical^iid ro the aomen of India which was 
started in 1885 by the Countess of Dufferin Its chief aims 
are to provide medical treatment for women and cbildren 
by opening female wards in the hospitals or starting separate 
female hospiuls and to arrange for the supply of trained wo 
men as doctors, nurses, miduives etc The Go\ernmcntaJsD 
makes occasional grants for this Association Then there is 
the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau which has been 
formed by the amalgamation of the All India Maternity and 
Quid Welfare League which was started by Lady Chelms 
ford and the Indian Red Cross Soaety The latter was 
constituted by an Act of the ladiao Legislature in 1520 and 
has among its numerous objects child welfare Now this 
movement has led to the establishment of numerous child 
centres and tra inin g centres for women in hygiene care of 
infants and similar subjects The Goiernment also gives 
considerable grants for the progress of this u ork Different 
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provinces have o'ganised this Tvork difieren’-iv la the 
presidency towns the Corporations take an important part 
la this work In the Punjab the Government, apart from 
giving aids, takes a direct part ^so, and we find that und^'- 
the Director ot Public Healm there u an lospecto' or Heaitn 
Centres In the Lmtcd Provinces we have a medical woman 
working as an a:>ii<tan to the lQ«pcctor General of Ovil 
Hospitals and ai o to tii- Director ot Public Health Babv 
and Health w eeks are ce ec « d aid the Stat" Medical Facuitv 
Lnited Provinces gran s dio o a to v otjcd trained in mater 
nitv and child welta e wo 

There are vanous training ce*' es in dire .nt provinces 
in midwiterv, narking, trattini” , ana cend v e re i o k 
These schools are rrosdt -nainamed b tne proMrcial 
Governments 

?artiniliir Dise^ ii 

Paracu’ar di'eas^s n looia demand <peciai at .ntion Chiet 
among those a'- the P ague, the Cro e a, tr-* -i pot and 
vanous kinds ot ieter» iitc rpcu«, - u e c 

The plague which oegan in 1896 in Bonioai hjs been 
ravaniDg the couatw mosi uno««h, -•_-ic- a 1 Bo-'bai, 
the Punjab, ana the knitcd Pro incii Tr* Goicnmert 
takes special care to pri-vc**!. me pre_d ot ti_i tpidemic 
and laoculators are ^enl to icocula e die re Tnij has 
P'oved ven usehii Tren a^am utwo"' jjor> * ade to 
show the utility 01 irocuiaaon jid ot di,stn.cuon it rats 
etc which spread the cisea tQ'oUj,h dc- 

In divs of chole'a •special precauaori a t QNen to punty 
water as it is throuj,h ware- mat cno ra j.^r-'s enter the 
bod'" Arrangement t> also mace tor t'“a ""en' ot the 
su-crer' 

S'”!!! pox is again a vew common d-stasc pi’ticulary in 
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Bengal and Madras Vacanatton has proved \ery successful 
in these cases and the Government or the local bodies 
maintain a staff of vaccinators who go from village to tillage 
and vaccinate people particulaily chil dren The vaccination 
of children has been made compulsory m most places bv 
legislative enactment For prevention and cure of fevers 
the Government encourages people to take quinine and itself 
supplies It at a cheap rate There ate also speaa! hospitals 
or dispensaries for the treatment of other diseases like those 
connected uith the ^e or tuberculosis, hydrophobia, and 
tropical diseases 

Training Sebooh and CoUe^/tj and Institutes of Keseaieb 

In this connection it must also be remembered that there 
are numerous schools and colleges for giving medical tram 
log, for example, m Calcutta, L^ore, and Lucknow There 
IS also a medical college for women m Delhi For the study 
of tropical diseases and research work there is an institute 
in kasauli near Simla There is a plague laboratory in 
Bombay Traitung and health centres for child w elfare w orL 
also exist in considerable numbers 

Gradually with educauonal progress and social reform 
the work of medical aid and samtary arrangements is be 
coming easier, but there is soil much to be done 
Police 

Now we come to the oigamsation of the physical strength 
of the Government in the Provinces, that is, the Police'* 
As we have already seen the Provinaai Governments do not 
control the army, the navy or the air force 

“Provinces have cheir own separate police force But la Bombif 
the decectralization is carr ti still further and every district has its own 
pohet 
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Every proMnce has got at the head of its police adr^ims 
trauon an Inspector General of Police who controls both 
ordinary police and police of the Cri mina l Inte n'^auon 
Department^* He is assisted b\ Deputy Insp ctors 
General who have ordinarily charge of dinerent parts oi a 
province, while one Deputy Inspector General is in charge 
of the C I D Police In each distna there is a Supenn 
tendent of Pohee assisted by Deputy and Assistant Supenn 
tendents In Presiden'r towns and 10 Rancoon we has c 
Commissioners of police Railways have a s paratc branch 
of police force Lnov n a< the Goserntrent Railwat Police 
organised differently m different pronoc^-s 
Every district is dinded into a number ot police circles 
and so is every town Each cird is called a thana and is 
ui charge of a Sub Inspector of Police called the thanedar 
A thana which is the unit of v ork in pobce administrauon 
mav have a number of outposts called ChowLi within its 
circle There are also Otcle Inspectors s ho usualJt look 
after the work, of the Sub Inspectors In district tow ns there 
IS a Kotwal who is in charge ot the nolice administration ol 


the atv ,, 

In villaccs the poll e orcamsauoo includes tbe siUagc 
headman and the Chowkidar In Boi-'bat in 
villages there are apart irom the headtrer spec a o ice 
Patels eserasmg perrv crmunal junsdiction The Chowki 
da' s dunes are to report cn-ncs to the thana and to a^est 
offenders He keeps a watch over the vilbce and particular!) 


over bad or suspiaous characters 
O'dinanly tne dunes of the police 


look to the cn 
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forcement of la^v and order and to inrestigate into crimes 
and offences and also to conduct cases which are oognizabls 
by tine police in law courts on behalf of the Crown The 
authontr responsible for law and order in each district is the 
district officer ^nd the wnolc district police is at his disposal 
for the purpose So the Distract Supennteadcnt of Police 
who commands the distnct police is subject to his control 
in this respect, though departmencallc he is under the Inspector 
General or Deputy Inspec or GenerJ of Police In the 
Precidencv towns as observed aoore there •$ a Police Cbm 
missioner uho combines in himself the foacoons of the 
District Supc'inteadcnt of Police and the District Magistrate 
as regards responsibility for law and order He is not 
subordinate to the Inspector General ot Police but directly 
deals with the Gorernmeot 

In all tne strength of the Police is about a lakhs and 
the cost ot maintaining this '•ouce fome is about ti 
cfores and a hah of nipee* There are also about 2500s 
nuJitan police costing about i ctotc ot runcej 

Tht Jails 

Jails csst in o-der to keep connaed the cnmmais senten''sd 
to various terms of impnsonment This is then primary 
purpose They afe pbces for tnetmg out punishment in 
dieted by courts of law, 1 c it is there that the sentences 
of punishments are executed Criminals are hanged, kept 
in confinement or m sohteiy confinement or hogged accord 
mg to their vanous s-aicnccs withm the compound walls of 
the prison house or the jail Cml prisoners and undei trial 
pnsoners arc also kept la jails Ordwznly as a place where 
all sorts of criminals are gathered, a jail would be expected 
to be a very unh'wlthy place, boi as regards sanitary 
conditions and moral wdl being ot the pn'oners However, 
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great care is taken to improve conditions m ih'“ iaiis and at 
present many important reforms have ^"ea m d ail 
administration To avoid soread ot '■'■I'nmaiit" in 1' , 
prisoners ot vanoJS classes a-e ken «eo e s e f” 
vromea, those sjfferinn trom ailme-'t ._abujal o~_n 
ordinary o^fende-s and so on ‘^jii_no'’ 00 is ro mi- n 
better Pn'on°r are required to v-or r c^hicTis oot-' 
a punishment and a ’veaa> or ir-' ov-a ' o" r^aintam 
mg disapline and teacrung rem v o ^ Tre" are usua y 
given coarse tood Pn one sac ca w Ui cii^e rt 
grades called A class. Be- a^d Cc ics-i >-3 
have manv facilities and Cwjo " .a ac -t I'l a o 
given better food and i-nder ce t-i-’ c nu— ^ car t * 

food thev like Tb-^n aoain t. ^r*. r c n 3 at“ *' 0 
Thev are merely connn'd in a c,. r ir 1 acu 1 i* - e 
restrained, otherwise the hare ai- 0 joemcs c 

O'dimT man B CL's pn<o.* t (u\c s uauties aru ^ 
class prisoners have less ^d -re a 0 - u_ 

Leptinchams s we Kve *een ocv. - 1 or«s a« 
taught some wors a o "^be ice- o ee-<.t ~ r 
the }^s no: orm rjv--'u inflic cd rc -'um h'- c'-t a ? ced 
to them but bavin'' imrov ed feir en a it or t. - < 
and embled them to ''■o*’«» ard e- ' t^c. 1 c 1 
the other So that b“ j-il» ^ 

Fo' this purpose on the o^e hand ' net <ii c i - 
tamed and bre3c>-es 'cve 1 puni ^-ed aru 0 t other 
thev ate emclorea in «ucfl \ or.. «« carpe tent 

tnakm?, carpentrr, and m '•utactute ot c > -in 

Ch:s’s of 

Fir t ard 


• ba-d 
00a on 
-^hce 
I mAin 


There a^e three or ou- kind ot 1, \ j - 

foremost is the penal «c*t-e''C'’t atPr’B.ui t - na 
Inlands There those convi t« are ‘er to h t. to 
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sentences of transportauoni® Under condiuons and after 
some tine they are allowed to settle there with familj also 
Then there are the Central jails in convenient places e g 
at Yervada near Poona or at Naim near Allahabad In 
those jails are kept prisoners who have to serve long terms 
of imprisonment or other pasoners for special reasons 
Then there are the district jails, each district having got 
one such jail, where ordinary prisoners are kept Prisoners 
can be transferred for the sake of convemence from one jail 
to another Then there are subsidiary jails too and Jock up 
for criminals sentenced to short terms of imprisonment ot 
under trial prisoners Lastly wc have the reformatotj schools 
There is one such school at Yervada near Poona and another 
in Mitzapur in the Umted Provinces These are jails for 
boy criminals The pti>oncrs who are boys usually below 
the age of ij have to undergo stricter discipline than in 
ordinary schools and the course of training include on the 
one hand reading and wnting and on the other practical 
arts like carpentry, book binding, paiotuig etc Care is also 
taken of these bojs after they Iwve left the school The 
idea IS not so much to pumsh the boys as to tram them 
into better atizens Special juvenile jads have also been 
opened m Bengal (at Ahpore), in the United Provinces 
(at Bareilly) and other provinces These are intended 
for those who being over ij years of age are ineligible 
for admission to reformatory schools but are still too young 
to be sent to ordinary jails 

Administration 

The penal settlement is in charge of a Superintendent who 

“Now most of tbest are kept us |uls onlf and not sent to the pensi 
settlement 
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IS responsible to the Government of India Reformatorv 
schools are administered bv the Education Department For 
the other kmds of pnsons there is m each provmce an 
Inspector General of Prisons trio is also as a rule the 
Si-perintendent of the Cential jails in the province He is 
usually a medical man of the Indian Medical Service The 
D strict jails are under the supervision of the Distnct Officer 
and of the G\ il Surgeon in charge of the distnct vho is 
also the Superintendent of the District Jail Evet^ jail has 
got a Jailor V ho is direcllv in charge of the jail adnumstration 
Belov him are varders and sometimes certain pnsoners them 
selves arc appointed to supervise certain others 
The total jail population in 19,0 was 9,08 which shows 
an increase on prenous tears In 19,1 the nunber came 
dotvQ to 9,03,156 but in 1952 it rose to io,tr,747 Howeter 
n 1955 It again fell to 9,21,121 The total daily aterage 
populauofl for ipjo was 1,29,564 \rhich rose to 1,44,004 m 
1932 But in 1955 1 was i 35,750 The toul etpenditurc 
on Jails vas in 195O oter 2 crorcs of rupees which came 
dawn to Rs 1,7 575^5 n 1955 For the Lnited Provinces 
o* Agra and Oudh the a\ cracc dailr population for the year 
1955 was 31659 It 1 to be noted th-'t since the begimmg 
ot the century scr h . \anation is ob'ened n the jiil 
population in these proin^e 
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An important aspect of adTumstration in India is the 
CMStcflce of local bodies for carrying on certain administrative 
functions connected with the localiaes concerned These 
bodies are of different types and perform function varying 
in their nature and degrees of authontv 

Idea unieriying iht ConsMutton of Local Bodies 

The chief idea underl-’ing the consutution of the local 
bodies 18 the securing of local self government which has 
become an essential part of the constitution of Indian Govern- 
ment Without K the adiTUiuscrauve structure of India as It 
obtains today vdl simply reman maimed and mostly unin 
teliigibie 

Th‘ir ong/n 

It IS undoubtedly true that «omc kind of local self govern- 
men* has always prevailed m India but the form which it 
has attained under the Batish rule is of recent growth 
It will serve no good purpose to refer to the detailed mum 
cipal organisation of the capital town of the Mauryas There 
may be found similanties between the mumcipal o'gamsation 
of those days and that of today But the actual history of 
the mumapal organisation of the present day dates from a 
very much later period Again the village has always been 
the smallest unit of administration and villages have been 
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much more autonomous m the earlier days than tnev are now 
In most places 'erious attempts have also been made to 
revive certain village msntunons of ms ancient p..nod 
There was a time v, hen die village was regarded as o-e com 
plete whole and t\ en for purposes ot ad-ninistraaon and 
revenue assessment or coL"caoa it was so regarded Now, 
however, the structu-e n’s t.”derg,riie important irodinca 
aons. At the present cav th" vt. age as «uch nas retained 
only a httle of us corfactness a* -eeatos fc%coi-e aonumstra- 
non. and m certain plac. t . P^ncr^vat < tem Hi made it 
a small tetntonal unit tot t-- ^urpo'.s ct )udicu' ac 
tration both civil and c’-miin. B.t on'- local b d-e -re 
in almost all respects ot recent m 


Ti# idta of Local iffC •rr- <r 
In essence local ^eli gosem-,- na, b.en a devolution 01 
administrative autrontv ♦-o- tne Grte'nr'en: and i s 
offeers to the peonle ot de--nitc locaiiuc* or m ot e: -words 
to local bodies It j rot ouite east to gite an accurate 
defininoQ of the te'm Local Sen Gotew-rent vhich rat 
convev to the reader a that me term I'-pnes and omv than 
Self Government, Ru c. Icdcpc-d- ' umn and 

Swarcia have oiun beer used as conve-m"' .us 
the same time in -cmJ pia'-uc. dmerert 
dence have been ata-mne at cure-'cr*’ urres ar -er 
places to one or rao c ■>! " e ’ 

Under thepre<ent consutuu.a 01 India local sell 
inent imphcs the admmistiauoa o certaun ciasses o ^ ain 
paraoiLit locahues bv tV'c reo'e enuuies <■. t 
those localities The localities co-~pnse a town 
leaving oat the lovns, or ctea smai?-' ^ ^ 

inner are usuaUf conr-cted with <am 


admimstr-cd in tlus manner 
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tauon, public health, education, medical rdief, town planning, 
hcenses fo' conveyances etc It mast however be re- 
membered that the control of these affairs is not exclusively 
nor uniformlv exercised by the local bodies These bodies 
possess some powers of taxation also but have no avil or 
criminal jurisdiction Apart &om important limitations to 
their administrative authority the local bodies have to func 
tion under different degrees of official control and supervision 
of the officers of Government 
Qlattti of hocal Bcdsi 

There are two broad divisions of local bodies, the one 
includes those constituted for urban areas and the other 
those for rural areas The most important utban body is the 
Municipal Board and the most important rural body is the 
District Board However, there ate various smaller bodies 
constituted to administer the affairs of smaDet areas, foe 
example the town area, the nottlied area the village etc In 
certain towns we have got Improvement Trusts and m certain 
pons there are Port Trusts In the presidency towns la 
the place of the muniapahties there are Corporations In 
cantonment areas there arc Cantonment Boards 

Mumapalit ts ihiir 6r gm 

The presidency towns were the first to have some sort of 
mumapal administration and Madias has the claim of being 
the first m this respect in pomt of time It was in 1687, 
even before the foundations of Calcutta were laid* that a 
Corporation was established m Madias Later on Corpora 
tjons were estabUshed in Calcutta and Bombay At first 
the Corporations were established by Royal Charters but 

Calcutta was founded by Job Cbamock in 1190 
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later on Special Acts -were passed under uhich thev were 
constituted Much later came die introduction of Mum 
apahties m towns other than presidencv towns It was 
in 1850 that an Act was passed which applied to the whole 
of India and after that several Acts were passed for different 
provinces means of such legislation municipalaes were 
formed m the vanous provinces Thus onsiinated the 
muQiapalities which in the presidency towns are known as 
Corporauons and in other tovns smply as municipabti“s or 
district mumcipabues 


Lefir datlopmint 

It must be temembeted that the mumapabnes as thev ate 
eeistiBg today ate tbe result of successne iraprovemeuts 
upon and impomnt changes in the municipalities mhieb scere 
formed m tbe beginning Wbde there has been a remarkable 
change m their constitution and pot ets. their number has 
also vastly increased The important points to e no c 
srith respect to the dccelopmcnt of mumcipa a minis ra 
are, Ststly, tbe applieaton of the elective ptmcole, secondlj 
the functions rrfnch they perform and thirdly, the pover 0 

It vih be more convemenl to look 
of mnmapahties m its marked stages The 
has been observed sau tbe constituuon of mumapJmes 
tbe presidency towns Their functions were in die b 
scry largely judicial but later on thev were go 
adlustranj powers and were also ' 

ceruin macs -fhc second stage came when 
and subsequent ProMncial Acts were passe 
Acts the mumcipaJ Commissioners were m 
ptovmces nominated Th“y were empowerc 
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municipal aflairs and to lew ceroim taxes The third stage 
came in the eath se\ enties when several Proi’incial Acts v ere 
passed which extended to the muoicipahaes the apphcation of 
the principle of elecuon The fourth stage came with the 
passing of screra] Acts lo j 88} 84 which introduced rerv 
important changes They provided for a w idc application of 
the eicctnc prmciple and at the same time increased the 
rowers and functions of the muoicipahties Moreorer the 
municipal bodies of a number of towns were peitnitted to 
elect as their chairman a pwate atizen As legitds 
financial powers these Acts conferred greater control over 
finance and transferred cextain items 0/ the prennciil 
ret enues to the local bodies making them responsible for their 
expenditure As a matter of fact the principles which were 
laid down in those Acts suJl goretn muaiapal admiaistiatioa 
The chief thing to remember 1$ the extension of the pnnaple 
of local self goscrament While beiore these Acts iie« was 
very little ot local self government particularly before the 
Acts of the sevenucs, the prmciple has been greatly extended 
since the passmg of the Acts The last stage may be said to 
have begun m 1918 when the Go^etnment of India published 
a Resolution on the subject of local self government m which 
the object of local self government was pointed out and im 
portant recommendations were made regarding the constitution 
and funcuons of the mumapal and other local bodies Ac 
cording to the Resolution referred to above the local bodies 
should base ordmardy ^ substantial elected majority and the 
nominated members should not ordinarily exceed one fourth 
ot the total number In th“ muniapaliaes the nominated 
chairman should graduallj be replaced by an elected chairman 
At the same time suggestions were made for increasing the 
powers of the Munic,pal Boards over taxation It may be 
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remembered in this connection that in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh an Act -was passed m 1916 called the 
United Provinces Municipalines Act which defined the 
constitution and provided for the got eminent of the mum 
cipalities in these provinces 


Number and Composition of Muniapal bodiei 
The number of muniapaliaes m Bnosh India m 1921 zz 
was 739 and m 1930-51 « was 781* ^h^^h may be uken to 
be the present number Of these only about 71 hate got a 
population of 30 thousand and oter, while the rest have a 
population below jo thousand each 
As regards the composiaoa of the muniapal bodies it is 
important to note that the elected members form a subs 
tantial majority and the number of officials is very small as 
compared to the number of non officials The non officials 
taking all muniapaliaes together out number the officials by 
about SIX to one 

The percentage of ex offiao members 1$ only seven which 
some years back was twelve and of nominated members is 
25 which some years back was 3c The propomon vanes 
greatly with different provinces The chairman is now 
usually in all the mumapabucs a non official 


Pcorri and functions of the Municipal Boards 

■n.= po™s2iid fanenons of tho motuc.pil b.arj are 
regulated by the scrctal Pimmcial Acts a c 
detad the potuets to be eseretsed a»d *e tuueooos tmd duues 




’Bombiy his she !i g«‘ 

ncluJins she Corpomion lor the City ^ Gjrporition of 

n »hich the e ire 118 mvn cipil>t»«t into ,, joy inJ tfser thu 

1 nett comes th funiib •here the number .« 
ited Provinces where si w 


Ole 
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to be performed by the boards concerned as also the manner 
of such exercise or performance* In general the functions 
of the mumapaliues can be classed under four heads 
namely — i Public Safety, 2 Public health, 3 0>n 

vemence, and 4 Education The mutucipal boards are 
also empowered to make rules and regulations as to procedure 
etc and bye laws for the purpose of promoting or mam 
taming public safety, health and convenience or for securing 
better administration, not inconsistent with the Acts In 
order that the mumcipal boards may properly meet the 
expendimre required for the pcrfonnancc of their duties 
provisioas have been made for then income and they have 
been empowered to levy and collect certain taxes Then 
whole income is usually made up of the following items — 
(fl) Taxation This forms the most important source 
yielding about two thirds of the toul income The chief 
taxes included (z) octroi, which is a tax on goods or animals 
brought into the town for local consumption ot use, (a) taxes 
on lands and buildings, (3) taxes on trades and callings , 

' Toi (ximpU the United Pn>*inc«s Municipalities Act Ko 2 
ISIS mentions a Section 7 the dt-tiei of muaicipal boards which are 
obLgatocy upon them They include kghtins and watering of publ c 
street! and places cleans n; public nreets places and diuns regulating 
oSensiTe dangerous or obnoxioos (cadet cilhags and practices constructing 
alterini and ma otiming public streets markets latr nes drainage work 
etc reg stenng births and deaths and ettabbsh ng and ma ntaiung a 
system of publ c Taccinatioa proridiDg public medical reLef and estabi sh 
mg maintain ng or support ng hospitals and dispensaries and establish ng 
and mamcauung piimary schools etc 

Again Section S of the Act aothanses a Board to male prosision for 
acquir ng land and lay ng out o coostmcting buildings constructing ot 
ibainta ning parks ] brines, Jonas c asyloms, Dbannsbalas bathing ghats 
tanks and other works of pubic nt I ty tnakmg a survey constructing 
Subs d sing or guarantee ng tramways rail roads or oth t means of locomotisy 
and electric lighting ^or^^my^jiciwcr works etc etc 
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(4) taxes on animals and vehicles , (5) tolls* on vehicles, 
animals etc entering the town (6) water tax {7) lightmg 
and conservancy rates 
{b) Income from mnniapal property 
(.) Contribution from provincial retenues 
{d) Other miscellaneous sources 

Apart &om these sources municipalities are also em 
powered to borrow money on security of their funds 
UsualJv they borrow from Government 
The chief items of expenditure are — i Conservanci 
s Public Works, j Water Supply, 4 Educauoa, and 
} Drainage 

It must be remembered that though the municipalities have 
fiiU powers over muniapal afiairs thev are subject in im 
portant respects to the control of Government usual]? 
cxerased by the Collector of the distnct and Commissioner 
of the division or the Provincial Goiemment In cases of 
bad admnustraaoQ or gross negligence the Government has 
the power to supersede a municipality and it has in certain 
cases exercised this power even 10 recent years, as in 
Benares 

Mumcipal administration is a part of local self got ernment 
and is, by virtue of the Government of India \a, 1919. a 
transferred provincial subject which is adnuni3ttrcd by th 
provmcial Governor with the advice of his ministers 

Corporations ard Boroughs 

As we have noted above the pn.sidcnc\ towns have cor 
potations in place of municpaliues These arc also mllcd 
city muniapalities, others being calicd district mumapaliucs 

‘Tolli X e levied on rojdi and femei. 
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lo Bombay presjdency howeycr siflce the passing of the 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 the larger 
mumapalities are called muniapal boroughs 

Officers and Committees of the \baictpal Boards 

The chief officers of the municipal board are the Chairman 
tfbo in Calcutta is now since 192^ called the Mayor, 
Vice Chairman, caDed m Calcutta Deputy Mayor, Executive 
Officer, Deputy Executive Officer, Engineers, Secretary etc. 
Usually the Muaiapal Boards form rartous committees for 
facility of administrauon, for example. Public Health Com 
nuttee, Education Committee etc These committees have 
their on a chairmen 

Eleetm 

As has been observed above most of the members ot as 
they are called municipal commissioners ate elected The 
election proceeds by wards, that 1$, the whole municipal atea 
IS divided into parts known as * nards" and each patQcuIat 
ward elects a particular number of members Communal 
representation has also been secured The qualificaUons 
necessary for being a voter are based on educational attain 
ments and ownership or occupation of property The 
people owning or occupying a house having a prescribed 
minimum rental value ot having a prescribed capital value* 
can vote and so can graduates Again those who pay 
income tax or those who have a prescribed minimum of 
mcome can also become voters The ordinary qualifications 
of being a British subject, not unsound of mind, not under 

*F©r jn Unji^ Prvrj^ej ibe pjwf bed exmujl rejjral yaJue 

must be ,t lezst rupees >S while in Bombiy it is only rupees 12 ifld the 
cipitil Tilue only Rs 200 
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a particular age (zi years in L P 1 nor b“mir in o veot o' 
conyic*’ed certain offences are also cece sar"* 


Tc-an Areas ard \cfi ed Arte 

In the case of smaller toirrs yh^re the introducticn ot toil 
muruapal goyemment is •'o thought proper bu ^ here it l 
fojud that some measuie or mumciDal covernment should be 
introduced, they ate declared as nonced area or loyrn 
areas The inhabitants ot tne'e p aces are Alloy ed to ad 
minister their local a^ir m certain mea ure to cvamnlc, 
«amtatiQn They are hoteexer no competert to levy taxe« 
except to the extent of certain <TaIl rate< Ther powers 
ate much restn-ted and ih“y are controlled in «n mportant 
degree by GoTcrnment ofticiaJ* hke the Tahsi’dar The 
ptinaple of election obtaiQ« and die admini'teonc bod\ is 
knotrn as the Totrn \rea Coneinittee or the Notihed \rea 
Comm-ttee, trhich is composed 01 rrembe-s elected or 
nommated ot both according to ruW 
Such an area must not be a pure r a^nculrural ^ l ace an 
must coniaifl a toxo or a barar \ 'e<'at<: popu anon a 
torrn area should have population between ten and tyentv 
thousand while a notmed area should ha\e a poo ation 
hetween five and ten thousand 


/irprj ••’trt Trusts 

In cnrtiin oportnnt anes into a-n knoOT as Improve 
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went Trusts have been constituted The mam purpose of 
establishing such a Trust is to make provision for the 
improvement and expansion of aties bp opening up congest 
ed areas, providing open spaces or parks for ventilation or 
recreation, opening or altering roads and streets demolish 
mg certain buildings or constructing others Impiovement 
Trusts norv emst in several cities, for example Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Allahabad, and Lucknow The affairs are admim'tered 
by the Board of Trustees or the Improvement Trust Tribunal 
These Trusts are connected with the respecuve muniapa 
hues and in Bombay paiticolatlv the Trust has been trans- 
ferred to the tnuiucipahty, that is, to the Muruapal Corpora- 
uoa for the city of Bombay These Trusts are domg or at 
tempting to do useful work particularly from the point of 
view of health and sarutauou and ate rendering much 
needed service to the poorer classes who usually inhabit 
dirtv or congested quarters and coosequentlv suffer from 
various diseases 

P</fl Tnst. 

In some of the important ports there arc what are known 
as Port Trusts Thar funcUon is the administration of 
affairs of the respective ports These trusts have got wide 
pov eis’ and some of them have large incomes For example, 
the port trust of Calcutta has got an income of Rs 2,88,29,625 
and that of Bombay an income of Rs 2,65,64,288 
according to the figures of 1935 34 It may, however, be 
remembeted that the Government cvetases greater control 
over them than over the mumapaliues Such trusts exist 
in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi and Chit- 

But their proceedicss are tobject in a sreiter desr^e thin those of 
hlunicipal Boardi to CoTernirienc control 
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tagong There is also a Port Trust at \den The trusK 
have Boards of Trustees, as m Bombay, Madras and Karachi 
or Commissioners, as in Calcutta Rangoon and Chiitagon'^ for 
their respective ports The commissiooers or trustees in 
dude '•lected and nominated members In all the trusts 
there is a majority of Furopean members and the Board of 
Madras consists mainly of European members 


District Boards 

Muniapalities and Trusts as described above function in 
the urban areas while District Boards and Local Boards or 
Union Boards bmction in ih* rural areas The Di cn t 
Board esercises jutisdictioo over a civil district and in all 
provinces eveept that of Assam ever district has a District 
Board The powers conferred upon and the duties entrusted 
to the District Boards are similar to those of the Muniapal 
Boards in the ciues, but in a smaller degree generallv 
thev have been less successful than the Municipal Boards 
The mam fuccaons of the Boards are construction and main 
tenance of roads estabbshment and maintenance of hospitals 
and dispensaries, sanitanon and drainage, \accioation, and 
education specially primary education The\ arc also in 
charge of ponds and femes 


T^tr Composite- 

As m the case of Mumapal Boards in the D strict Boards 
also the elective elemen is mcreasmg and ohcial 
relating The Chairman ot a Dismct Board vh> used to 
be the Distnet OlPccr is now usuaUv elected b\ th Boa 
Itself and is a non otSoal The nominated 
more in number in the Distnet Boards thim ® rc'^ards 
Boards Still their proportion is small and as ^ 
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ofEcials thev ate only it per cent of the total number for all 
Boards taken together 

Tahka Boards and Vo 6 n Board 
Within a district there may be sub divisions having smaller 
boards which arc known as *sub divisional Boards or Taluka 
Boards Taluka Boards are found m the Bombay Presi 
dencj The District Board generally supervises the work of 
these Boards 

There are again still smaller Boards which are known as 
Umon Boards or Paachayats or committees The Union 
Panchayats are mostly to be found m Madras and ate very 
nurnczous The Union Boards (or panchayats) arc to be 
found in Bengal and Bihar and Onssa 

Numbtr tneomt and expend ts re 
The total number of all District and Local Boards is 
British India is 1246 of which about 207 ate District Boards 
)84 sub divisional or Taluka Boards and 4;; Union Pancha 
yau of Madias 

The income of the Boards is made up of grants made by 
the Provincial Government land cess tolls and fees for 
ponds and ferries The chief itcois of expenditure are 
education avil works such as road and sanitation hospitals 
and dispensaries 

Government control 

Like the Muniapal Boards the Distnct Boards also form 
an important part of local self government which as a 
provinciaf transferred subject is administered fay the Governor 
acting under the advice of his imnisteis The District Magis 
trate and the Commissioner also keep a control over these 
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boards Usuabr this coniroJ is eserased m sanctionin'' 
certain measures or appomtm'mts or issuing certam ora rs 

Vtlhgi Autor'iPj 

As regards villace the idea of local «e!t government does 
not appear to have been «cted upon so tiuch in th- modern 
tunes as m anaent ana medieval ages The clabo'atc ad 
ministrative organisation ot the executive th“ ludiciarv and 
the police has resulted m emovuig 1- a large measure the 
autonomy enjoved hithenotore bv the viLatC' P -siouslv 
the affairs of the village were adnuoi tered cnicd b the 
village Panchayats or in some measure bv the landlord ot the 
Tillage in the northern province ’ The Panchavats tnur 
selves might be divided into cla ses one comprising 
caste Panchayats, and the other viUace Panchavats «s «uch 
The former used to deal with such affairs as affected the rules 
of a particular caste Ther trere mostlt concerned with 
mamages, soaal behaviour, pnvate conduct dimnc or certain 
religious obsertances The caste Pancha at could also 
ponish the memb-rs of the particular caste >r various 
offerees The other kjid ot PancK at dealt vith civic 
matters 

Midem Parfbajafs 

In the modern times <ome sort ot panchavat st tem has 
been «;enously advocated and attempts has e been made bv 
vanous Governments to revive the Milage panchai ais in some 
practicable form In tne southern prosincc panchavats 
hate proved more successful In the ronhern prosmees 
Acts have been passed prosidn., omc measure of 

*TKc Soutlicrn PfO'inc-* do n t have t’'C of aamn'ar aii 

censfouo If have ro tiiclurc 
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local self government for the villages For example, the 
village Court Act of the United Provinces of 1892, the 
Village Panchayat Act of die Uruted Provinces of 1910, 
the Village Administration Act of Bihar and the Village 
Panchayat Act of the Punjab In Bengal the Village Self 
Government Act was passed in 1919 as a result of which 
many Union Boards have been constituted and their number 
is largclv increasing The United Provinces Village Paocha 
yat Act No 6 of 1920 empowers the Collector of the district 
to establish a panchayat within and for any village or group of 
adjacent villages The Collector appoints the Panches whose 
number for each panchayat must not be less than five or 
mote than seven All the Panches must be residents of the 
circle for which the Panchayat has been established In each 
Panchayat one of the Panches is appouited by the Collector 
to preside over the panchayat He is called the Sar Panch 
Ordinarily the junsiction of the Panchayat extends over 
petty civil and criminal cases For example they can try 
small suits for money due on contracts not affecting any 
interests in immoveable propertj or suits for recovery of 
moveable property But the claim should not exceed 
twenty fire rupees In criminal cases the I^nchayats can try 
offences of voluntarily causing hurt, assault or use of criminal 
force theft of propetty whose value does not exceed rupees 
tea etc etc The maximum penalty which a panchayat can 
inflict IS a fine not exceeding ten rupees or double the damage 
or loss caused Certain panchayats may be spcaally em 
powered to exercise enhanced powers 
If panchayats become successful they can sene the double 
purpose of relieving the law cocirK of some of their vork 
and of dispensing ready justice, specially as the parties and 
the wimesses will be less inclmed or prepared to raise false 
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claim and make deiibeiatel} untrue statements For -while 
in the first place, the socia] and moral pressure will be more 
efTective when the Court is in close proximit} of the place 
where the cause of action arose and the members ot the 
Court are -well known to the parties and the witnesses, in 
the second place the truth of a case can be more easily 
ascertamed by the local panchayat tunctioning at the place 
Itself 
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importaree 

The importance of edncadoo can hardly be exaggerated 
and though a famous English writer of the modem 
dars has regarded education as the craze of the present 
agCj the condition preraihog can hardly justifr such an 
observaaoa parcculatly in India VThether from cultural 
point of new or science, whether for literary purposes or 
technical and professional, educauon i$ still badly needed 
in India The presence of a number of unemplored 
educated young men may erroneouslv- lead men to believe 
that we have had enough of educaaon by this time 
But a close studv however of the situation will dearly 
reveal two important features of our education, which 
makes plain the dear absurdity of having reallr so little 
education and yet so much apparent superfluirv In the Erst 
place our masses are ilhtcrate and education is confined to a 
few In the second place the educaaon of those few is either 
greatly limited within narrow lines or is often misdirected, 
so that what India needs today is on the one hand sp'-ead of 
education among the masses and on the other its proper 
direceon and profitable distnbuaon The second aspect 
makes it necessary for tbe proper educaUonal growth of the 
country that suffiaent attenaon should be paid m the first 
place to the different brandies of education, for example 
literary, saentilic, industml, technical and professional. 
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and m the second place to the difierect c.as e* 01 people to b“ 
educated, for example, bors, guls, adults, labocrc' , the 
blind, the deaf and the dumb and «o on One has to admit 
that at present comparativelv more attention is paid to 
literary than to other Linds of education and to the educa 
Son of bovs th^n to that of other clas^ei So that mo'e 
attention has to be paid to tne other less tavoured branchc' 
of education and cla«'cs or people This has led certain 
people to argue chat litcrarr educaaon is no more needed in 
India Thu hotiever i> a tahaaous argument and though 
other branches require greater artenQon than been so 
far devoted to them, Iiterirr educaaon ha> a o to be er 
couraged, for a lack of it trill not onlv hinder cu raral 
progress but mav also reduce the alieadv estremelt 'mall 
percentage of educated persons, and as a maner ot tact eve" 
as regards literary educaaon certain important aspects ot it 
have been more or less neglected, lot example the studv 01 
Indian langmges and culture At anv rate mass educaaon u 
badly needed 

AMirt tims 

We mav cursorily cast a glance at the condiuon ot educaaon 
in carher times, though tie do not hate suifaent data to*- 
amnng at very definite conclusions In anaent omes we 
note the prevalence ot two important systems ot educaaon, 
the one Arran or Brahmamc and the other Buddhut Ac 
cordmg to the fonrer one person used to be a centre and the 
guiding 'pint ot each insatuaon He was cai'ed the Guru 
The students who si ere hu Qiclas or duciples v ent to him 
for receiving educaaon In pnnaple the students had to 
li\e a Iiie of presenbed punty tipto a certain age This 
'tage SI IS known as ‘Brahriachana Asran ’ Such Gurus 
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appear to have been found everywhere and for all people 
The more famous teachers or great Risis appear to have 
important institutions at their own residence where people 
from far and near used to gather for education, for 
example, the Univetsity, as we naay caU it, of Bbaradwaja 
at Allahabad Females ako received edacaQoo and the 
standard of education among them appears to have been 
so high that they could make certain Vaidjc Mantras also 
and could debate with learned pandits of repute So much 
stress uas laid upon cducat-on and society was so consaous 
of Its importance that the educated classes commonly known 
as the Brahmtfus were regarded superior to all other classes 
and even the kings had to bow before them It also appears 
that for promoting knott ledge among the masses apart foom 
the Gurus there were certain teachers usually ^own as 
‘Sanyasls’ uhose duty it was to spread knowledge among the 
common people 

According to the Buddhist system instruction was imparted 
to the people through the monasuc establishments The 
monasteries usually known as vihara or mahavihara (great 
vihara) or matha served both a$ churches and educanonal 
mstitutiODS They were to be found in large numbers in 
the country and some of them contamed really very able 
teachers of wide reputation The bigger ones attracted 
students from far and wide and were very important centres 
of learning and can be aptly termed universities, for example 
the Nalanda Mahavihara or the Vikram Sda Mahavihara 
The fcrimet contained ten thousand students who received 
education free The masses also appear to have been fairly 
educated and the presence of Aioka s pillars in large cumbers 
in the country with inscriptions intended for the use of the 
common people bears testimony to this 
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Mtdrnal times 

In medieval times the edvcational srst^m appears to have 
undergone a change As a common practice the rich°r 
famihes appointed a teacher for educatmg their children 
Educational msutuaons as such tor tmpartirg instructions 
to the common people do not appear to have been common, 
but attached to ccrtam tehgious estabLshments vcre also 
educational msatutions \t lea<;t for a long time during 
the medieval age education apnears to have suffered chicfli 
ovnng to poliucal disturbances and also to imroducuon of a 
foreign culture uith its foreign languages and toreign <cnpts, 
ttrhich could not easily prose congenial to the gemus of the 
ladiaa people 

Modern tmes 

During the modern umes the problem of education has 
been carefully dealt srith and the s\ stem ot imparting educa 
tiOQ elaboratelv organised Beiore however describing the 
system as obtaining at present it uould be bclptul to rctieti 
bnedr its histon W e mar note die important suges in the 
development ol educauon under Bntish rule in India The 
first stage began uith 'barren Hastings in i-Sa the 'ccond 
began \nth Lord Hastings m about 1816 the third mth 
Lord Canning m about 1857 and the tounh and la'^t began 
tridi the Qme of Lord Hardinge the \cceror in /91, 

Tbe First sta^e 

In the first stage the Go\ermient dia not dcso e an\ 
particular attention 10 education Hou ^er Warren Has 
tings uas keenly inc,.rcsted m Indian literature ard culture 
and he established m 178a the Calcutta Madrasa for Moham 
mad’ns ^ fesr years Jatc' in 1791 iras opened ihe Sansknt 



college at Benares for the Hindus and the Government 
supported It In 1815 the Gmernment granted a lac of 
rupees for the purpose of education During this stage the 
educational policy -was the promoaon and encouragement of 
Oriental languages and even in 1814 the instruction of the 
Court of Directors to the Governor-General indicated the 
same policy 

The Second stage 

In the second stage we find a remarkable change m the 
educational policy which now advocated promotion of 
western learning It was in iSifi that the Hindu College was 
founded at Calcutta through the efforts of Raji Rim Ivlohan 
Roy helped by Mr David Hare In 181$ the first missionary 
college was opened at Siramput m Bengal Further col 
leges and schools were opened in various parts of the 
country In rS)) an important step was taken by the 
Government of Lord William Bentinck and it was definitely 
deuded that English should be the medium of educauon in 
preference to oriental bnguages It may be remembered 
that this deasion was arrived at through the efforts of Lord 
Macaulay the then Law Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council He condemned oriental learning in a 
way which simply showed his ignorance and which cannot 
be regarded except as unpist He faded to understand what 
one of his own countrymen Elphinstone observed that 
“It would surely be a preposterous way of adding to the 
intellectual treasures of a nation to begin by the destruction 
of Its indigenous literature ” While it is no use discussmg 
the wisdom of that decision which uas opposed even by some 
Engbshmen like Horace Wdson and others, one cannot 
but remark that while the introduction of western learning 
has not been without its benefit to the country, “The cle- 
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meutairedocmon oC the people in then: oyn tongue , to 
quote the teoids of Lord Cuizon, “has shn , eUed and pined 
Another impottant landmark the eductton despatch 

of Sit Chailes \rood, the president of the Board of Control, 
to the Governor Geneml m .854 The pohep enuncmted in 
this despatch is very important In the nrst plats it tried 
to educate the masses declaring the Governments desire 
to combat the ignorance ol the people n hich may be consider 
ed the greatest curse ol the country ' It lard a great stress 
on pnrSmy edumhon and mas foUomed by the esablislunent 
of Departments of Pubhc Instruction In the second plan 
It tecoWed the miponance ol the Indian languages and laid 
doren that instruction to the Enghsh language should 
alrvays be combined mth a caretul attention to the s etnacuiai 
language of the district and mth such general “ 

can be conyeyed through that language In the 
It estabhshed the system of aiding pnvate cntetpme for 
promotion of learning bv making grants in ^ o p 
institutions Before this the Goyemment used to aP'”'* 
available funds only on Goyemment msntunons In M 
fourth place it outlined a scheme 01 a uniyersity 7 
rehich bore fruits a fere rears later 

Tie Tkird stage 

This leads us to the third stage mhicb began '*11 
the establishment of the three umversmes of “““• 
Madras and Bombay The .mpoitance of this mmsuie mr 
easily he judged by the obsetvauon of Gird Motlev t^t 
■■I have often thought smee I have been coricetned rntth *e 
Government of India that the B„t esublishment of the 
umversmes seas a far more momentous er cut and one almost 
deeper than the transfer to the Croun 

sities verc estabhshed m the Punjab and at lUlahabad in 
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1882 and 1887 respectively In 1882 an Educatioti Commis 
Sion was appointed which iccommended the policy of 
withdraw mg Government control of higher education within 
certain limits and of stimulating private efforts At the same 
time It advocated the system of making grants in aid to 
private institutions Lord Cuizon devoted great attention to 
educanonal matters He appointed the Vmveisity Com 
mission m 1902, on the recommendation of which the 
Umversities Act of 1904 passed which tightened up the 
Government control over the universities and the university 
control over the schools and colleges Further a Director- 
General of Education was appointed in the Government of 
India who is now called the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India In 1911 a separate educational 
member was appointed in the Esecuuve Council of the Gov 
ernor Genera! 

Thf Fourth stagt 

In 191 j the OoveinmcDt of India issued an important 
resoluuon which enunaated its policy as regards education 
The result was a remarkable progress of educauon In the 
first place it advocated the establishment of other and 
smaller universities which were to be teaching universities ' 
In the second place it laid down that proper attention should 
be paid to the formation of character of students In the 
third place it discussed the need for the staffing of gir's’ 

'Within thii peiiott a numbcc of uniTcrsiticc were founded la 
1916 the UniTersitf of Benares Was escibluhed and also th Umversity of 
Mysort Then Patna Umrersty was established m 1917 and Usmama 
Un rersicy in the Hyderabad atat# m l»ts In 1920 were established the 
UiuTersit es of Aligarh Kangoon and Lucknow Later on Univers ties 
were esrablisbed at Hacca us 1921 at Z>e(h« <u 1922 at ZVagpur in 1921 
and a^ain in 1926 1927 and 1929 were establ shed the Andhra the A„fa 
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schools bj female teachers In the tourth place, tor 'ecoodary 
education it laid down the principle ot reliance on pm ate 
enterprise In 1919 the Calcutta Loivcrsitv ComiiibSion 
published its report and m the beginning of 1920 the Go c-rn 
meat of India issued a resolution drawing special attenuon 
to certain features ot the repor* Various committees were 
appointed by other universities to consider reforms a', a 
result of which imoortant reforms were made and new 
universities estabh«hed 

A.dmtn}stratiii organiiOU'n 

Since the Government of India \ct ot 1919 the adirinisira 
non of education has passed with certain eveepuons* to 
that half of the pronneuJ execuave which administers the 
transferred subjects Since 191J the education department 
of the Government of lodu has been amalgamated with the 
department of revenue and agnculrure and the new depart 
ment formed is called the department of Educanon, Health 
and Lands \s noted above there is an Educauonal Com 
mission with the Government of India 

In each province there is a department of educauon w hose 
administrative head is called the Director ot Public Instruc 
tions He is responsible lor the administration 01 educauon 
to the Local Government and acti as an adviser to the 
Minister of Education The Government helps educauon in 
various ways It maintain '; Certain schools and colleges and 

* Th'rc arc t»o Lmpaftint cacepnoni Tht one ii the Ldjci »oa of 
Europeani though a proiin ul lubioct » fo etnod bi ;hc Reitood 

hilf of the Executive- The other u the Mlcninut ttwn ol Chieti colleg-v 
initituTions maintained by the Governor-Ceneril in Coun d lor the mem 
ben of Hii Mijeity* ior^n e and eertan uniennie' I be Alicarh 
Bmarei or Delhi or other ne« univenitiet declared lo be cerira! lu^iecit 
by the Governor General m Coun il 
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aids maoy others® It keeps an inspecting staff to control 
education, chiefly in schools Each piovifice is dirided into 
a number of di\ isions over each of which there is an Inspector 
of Schools uho IS assisted by Assistant and Deputy Ins 
pectors There are separate mspecbars for European schools 
or for special kinds of schools, for example Sanskrit schools 
Technical institutions are gcneiaQy administered not by the 
Department of Education but by the Departments with which 
they are concerned The Government also controls private 
instituuons by what is known as recogniuon, that is, it 
declares that such and such msutuUoos ate recogmsed institu 
tions In certain provinces Boards of Secondary Education 
or of High School and Intermediate Educauon have been 
constituted and the umvetsiues have been relieved of the 
responsibility of Intermediate and lower educacon 
Cm/toJ 

Kd important quesuoo connected with educational pohcy 
is that of the control cxetased by the Government over edu- 
cational institutions At first the pohcy was that of complete 
control but the education Commission of jBBz under tbe 
chairmanship of Sir William Hunter recommended the with 
dtawal of higher education from Government control 
within certain limits and encouragement of private effort 
This policy however brought many evils in the system and 
particularly the Department of Public Instruction almost 
Ignored the private institutions. Eater on the Umversities 

’in ifi s connKUon the Gorenuiieat of loilias resolution of 1904 is 
notevorihy which sud that wlulc the GoTtrninent »cc*pted the poll y of 
withdrawing ns control »l rcctsmineDded by the Education Commiss on of 
ISJ"* It at the same time recognised the extreme importaoce of the 
principl thu iQ each braocb of cdocatioa Government should maintain a 
limited number of institutions both as models for private enterprise to 
follow and m order to uphofd tbe bigh standard of education 
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Act of 1904, passed on the recommendation ot the Lmversi 
Ues Commission, tightened up the control of the Government 
over the Unit ersities and of Universities over the schools and 
colleges Now the control of higher education is parti) 
shared by the Gotemment with the Universities or has been 
partly delegated to the Umversiaes, while that of elementary 
and vernacular education is shared with and partlv delegated 
to local bodies Control is chieB} exercised by exercising the 
power of rccogmtion of private institutions and having an 
inspecting staff Government insututtons arc directly control 
led and managed by Government through the Director of 
Pubhc Instructions 

Uw irsiftts 

The Universities as consututcd in the beginning were mere 
I7 esamming bodies and they had no direct teachmg funcuons 
So that passing of examination and not learning came to the 
forefront and educauon tended to mean acquisiuon of degrees 
which were passports for Government serv ices A change 
was effected b) the Umvcrsmcs Act of 1904 'vhich permit 
ted the Universiues tounderuLe direct teaching tuncoons, 
but in practice such functions became limited onh to post 
graduate classes and research work important resolu 

non of the Government of India m 1915 advocated the 
establishment of smaUer teachmg umversiaes* Then came 
the recommendauons of the Calcutta Lniver.ity Com 
mission in 1919 This had wide effect, and though the 
Calcutta Umversity itselt, for which it was mainh intended, 
remained almost unchanged, important changes were mtro- 

*A tcicK.ng UnnciM> t » 1 nj ti-n t m « F 
uon to ttuJcnt. .tt Y.rKnit .cb c « b> m uiu o n, J « fl ol ei t. 
«stul]> ci'leJ professors rejtJets Iccio ers eti. 
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duced elsewhere Universities of a unitary tj-pe® were 
established m Dacca and Lucknow and Allahabad was also 
made a unitar) university In several provinces Intermediate 
education was separated from umvecsicy educaaon and made 
a part of school education 

At present out of the i6 universities existing in British 
India SIS, that is, those of Calcuta, Madras, Bombay, Nagpur, 
the Punjab and Andhra* are afiiliating and teaching, two, 
that IS. those of Patna and Agra are only affiliating, while 
four, that is, those of Allahabad, Benares, Rangoon and 
Delhi are onlj teaching, three, that is, those of Aligarh, 
Dacca, and Annimafai are unitary, uhile Lucknow is 
unitary and teaching The two universities of Mysore and 
Osminii which ace in the Indian States are teaching unveisi 
ties At the head of each university there is a Chascelloc 
who except la certain places is the bead of the provincial 
Government concerned Then there is a vice diaocelJor 
who IS in certain places nominated by the chanceUot and in 
others elected by a body of electors Then there is a 
Senate which is the Lcgulative body of the university In 
some of them there is a larger body called the university 
court Then there arc vanous departments with their heads 
accordmg to the faculties Some of the umversities do not 
undertake the work of intermediate or high school education 
wluch have been delegated to separate Boards 
It IS to be noted that in recent years much attention has 
been given to the university system of orgamsation and many 

university is a teiching tiuvertity in »'hich the whole of 
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changes have been effected 

The total number of students m the i6 unnersiues was 
10,762 m 1934 

Intermediati Colhgtt and High Schools 

Next to the univcrsmes come the Intermediate colleges 
and High Schools In some proMflces Intermediate classes 
are included in the univer«ltv, \thiJe m others they are separ 
ated from them In the latter case a Board controls them 
In the United Provinces the Intermediate and High School 
education is controlled b\ the Board ot Intermediate and 
High School Education The Director of Public Instruction 
who IS the administrative head ot the Education Department 
in the province directlv controls the education of lov, er 
classes and m most prosinces of all High School classes 
Indirectly hotvever he keeps some control oser all education, 
being a member of the urutersitv governing authonty or the 
chairman of the Intermediate and High School Board 

The Government directlv maintains and controls certain 
institutions in order to uphold a high standard of educauon 
as also to furnish models for pntatc enterpnze Usually 
there is such a High School in everv district 

An imporUDt imptoscment as regard^ medium of mstruc 
Uon m schools is th«. apptosal bv certain local authorities 
of schools which recogmsc local lecnaculars as medu of 
instruction and examtnauon m some ot the subjects taught, 
and though the discussions of the contercnce m 1917 at 
Simla under the chairmanship of the Education Member ot 
the Gosernment of India prosed mconciuMse. the tendency 
to use the s ernaculars as media ot mstruction and csamina- 
tion is grouing 
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Primary Bducatnn 

Duimg the recent times much attenBon has been given to 
p rimar y educaUon and It has been definitely understood 
diat the idea that the pcJJcy of giving higher education 
would naturally lead to viTide spread mass education is 
erroneous In 191/ the late Me Gokhale pleaded in the 
Imperial Legislative Council for a system of compulsory 
education in pnipaiy <da$scs, but the proposal was not 
accepted by ie Government chiefly for financul reasons 
Now however the Legislative Councils of vanous provinces 
have passed Primary Education Acts’ which empower the 
local bodies to introduce a system of compulsory primary 
education. Generally where education u compulsory it has 
also to be free* with certain excepaons In hUdras under 
certain cucumstances fees may be charged Compulsion is 
ezetased usually Eierween the ages of 6 and 10 years In 
some provinces the Act apphes to both bo) s and girls as 
in the United Provinces, or Bombay, while in some as m 
Bengal or Bihat and Onssa it applies only to hoys, and in 
the Central Pro\inces It can be made applicable to girls also 
Usually the several Acts apply to Municipalities alone, but 
m Bengal the Act can be extended to rural areas also and 
m the United Provinces a separate Act knoanas the United 


In Bombar tbc 6m An wv pissed la ISIS Mhwed bf ocber Acts 
in 1920 anil 1921 The ]>rovances of Bihar and Orisia ihe Punjab Bmgal, 
and ibe United ProTincej passed ihor Acta m 1919 the Central peonneea 
and Midras /olJosnJ ui the next TOr and Auam in 1921 The United 
ProTincea pasted a second Act lo 1926 

‘ It IS pleasing to note tliat while education is not free m Bnush 
India except where it U compulsory m the Indian States we find in many 
places eren secondary and cdlrge education free for example PatixU mam 
tarns a first grade college impartm; free eduCaUOQ to state sub/CCts Pnnja/T 
education i« free throughout the state In Kashmir education for boy* has 
been tnide compulsorr in the Mtnucipal aitai from 1929 
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Provinces District 6o2Tds Primary Education Act vas passed 
in 1526 for rural areas But we observe that aeir little 
progress has been made m this direction by the I^cal Bodies 
One of the chief causes of tbcir slow progress is tbei' poor 
financial condition Another important cause is the lack of 
popular support However, pnmacj educaaoo is growing 
and according to the statistics of 19,4 there ate over tvso 
lakhs (2,00,524) of rccogm'cd poxnacy schools in British 
India containing over 98 lakhs (98,06,356) of students. 
Primary education is chieflv m charge of local bodies, 1 e 
the MuaiapaJ Boards and the District Boards and the Govera 
meQt controls it through its inspecting staff 

luten^ end Edueetmei i/a/JsUa 
It may be useful ac this stage to give a few figures 10 this 
connection about educauoo As has been often said very few 
people in India are educated Even hteraev is % err low, though 
It IS ptogt6ssu3g About 50 years back it was Jess than 4 pet 
Cent, in 1921 it was roughly 7 pec cent, about 10 years back 
It was 8 2 per cent and non it i» about 9 j per cent ot het 
populauon excluding children unde- n\e rear, of age* 
Among males the percentage is much higher than among 
females Parsecs gi'e the highest percentage of literates le 
79 I, Jews 41 6, Jams 55 3, Christians 27 9, Sikhs 9 i, Bud- 
dhists 9 o, Hindus 8 4, Mohammadans 6 4 and so on Tcrn- 
lonally the highest percentage is in Burma’®, then m Cochin, 
Travancore and Baroda m order ^s tot En^h^h, literacy 


*A literate ptfrwo tt ne %bo can wraic a Irrtt 
h>2*ae5t fyr.rnxa,. I i-rjcy la Burma 
Icn c o£ Ejd.lSiss ajsxem ot rdta-»i on- E'err r lla 
m nastery tn «hach both bo\a aia4 4irl* »re 

btcoroe a common hat.it trjitionil imons *!l cUs 

mairt enJ /emaJrj. 


and read ni rrfly 

haa yot at !«it one 
So tSai f tetacy faa 
of tSc people bolt 
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in that language extends only to iz J per cent, that is, at a 
pet cent among males and a 8 pet cent among females, ex 
eluding children under five years of age Temtorially the 
highest percentage is m Cochin, then in Coorg, Bengal and 
Travancore m order 

In the year 19JO ji the mimber of scholars m all institu 
tioDS in British India was 1,26,89,086, which rose to 
1,31,72890 in 1934 Of these the numbers of female 
scholars vere 23,75 593 and 27,15,051 respectively It is 
noteworthy that in all the professtooal and technical or 
industrial institutions m British India taken together (in 
eluding normal schools and training colleges) the number 
of scholars is not even one lakh bemg only 94,610 in 1931, 
and only 90,515 in 1934 and excluding the training colleges 
and normal schools the numbers were only 60,987 and 61,560 
respectively The number of training colleges and normal 
schools was alone 762 in 193 1 and 604 m 1934 and the number 
of all the other instimuons 741 and 723 respectively 

It may be remarked that in British India as a whole the 
percentage of scholars to popuJauon has been varying as 
follows — 

Scholars ^92930 1950-3I 19313a 193233 1933 34 
Total 5 06 4 67 4 70 4 73 4 85 

Males 8 07 7 56 7 33 7 3a 7 44 

Females i 88 1 80 i 89 i 98 a 09 

The percentage m Madtas js highest being 6 5, m Bombay 
63m Bengal 3 92, m the Punjab 5 45 and so on, while in 
the United Provinces it is only 3 a and in the Central 
Provinces 3 ii It is loucst m Bihar and Orissa being 3 1 

As regards cost of education it may be remembered that 
the annual average cost per student amounted in 192930 
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to Rs 25/4/0 and in 1953 34toRs The total ex- 

penditure in 1933 34 amounted to Rs 2S,ij,6^,iii6 Of 
this total cost the Goxemment contributed 43 8 per cent, 
the fees amounted to 24 8 per cent the Mumapal and 
District Boards contributed 16 per cent and the rest 15 4 
per cent came from all other sources 

Students oiit'idt Ind/s 

There ate also a number of Indian students pursuing their 
studies in foreign countries Someumcs the Government 
gnes state scholarships lor training of students in certain 
subjects The subjects of studs m toreign countries are 
usually industrial, connected u irh ttaimng of leachcrs lass, 
and general subjects for higher academic degrees The Gov 
ernmeot also trains in England certain classes of candidates 
for services like the Indian G\i] Service, the Indian Medical 
Service etc etc The foreign countries to uhich students 
usually go ace Great Dnam and Ireland, the Lmted States 
of America, Japan, Gcimanv, and some o'her countries of 
the European Continent Suustics of 1930 31 show that 
of the students reading in foreign countries 1849 were 
educated in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, aoi in 
the United States of America and j in Germany, 4 in 
Switzerland and i in Austria the total being iioS The 
number has declmed since then and according to the figures 
of 1932 33, the total number was otili 1838 distributed as 
follows Great Britain and Ireland, 1591. America, 152, 
Germany, 8 z, France, 22, Austria, j, Switzerland and Italy, 
each 5 

Spertj/, profesrioisil and tedtteal teLcat on 

Apart from institutions for general cducat! >n there are 
various schools or colleges for imparting education to 
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speaal classes of students or m special subjects But thev 
are so fetP in number that there is a great rush for admission 
in some of them and a funbcr increase of such insutuaons is 
badly needed As in case of general institutions these also 
ate sometime^ maintained by GoTcroment, sometimes by 
local Boards and sometimes by pn^ate persons or bodr 
of persons 

Speaal training is also given for military work, in the Indian 
Alilitarf Academy and m the P/ince of VTaJes Royal Indian 
Militarv college both at Dchra Dun There ace also special 
colleges for the education of pnnccs and that relations 
They are five in number at present situated in Ajmer, Indore, 
Lahore, Rajkote and Rajpur 

Among professional institutions may be menooned the 
various latv colleges and the vanous medical colleges and 
schools like those m Calcuna, Lahore, Lucknotr, Agra etc. 
or those intended for the progress of indigenous S} stews 
as in Benares or Delhi 

Technical educauon is still sadly lacking m India Re 
cently hoveever there has been considerable progress in 
this direction ITie students arc taught in various institutes 
sciences, arts, and crafts hke engineering, medicine, agn 
culture, sculpture, painting, iron work, gold and silver work, 
carpentry, architecture, wood carving, pottery, dyeing etc. etc. 
Among industrial and technical mstitutes may be mentioned 
the foUowing — (i) The Institute of Agncultural Research at 
Pusa in Bihar, the Imperial Onmal of Agncultural Research 
at Delhi and the Agncultuial College at Naim near Allahabad, 
and Forest colleges at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore (2) The 
Indian Institute of Sacnce at Bangalore, the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute m Botnhav, the Governmeat Technical 
Institute at Cawnpore, dyeing and printing schools as in 
Cawnpote and institutes for tiamiog in leather, carpentry. 
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textile, potterv, iron work etc (3) Engineering colleges at 
3 loorkee, Benares, Sil^ur, PotMJa, Madras err and other 
Engineering schools, (training is given in civil, mechanical 
and electrical engineering also) Mining and Metallurgical 
college at Benares and Mining School at Dhaobad (4) Com 
merciaJ colleges as m Bombay and Cawnpore 

Speaal instiMians 

A verv important side of education is the education of 
those who are incapable of receiving educauon in the ordmarv 
trap, for example the educaaoa of £ho«« who cannot attend 
the school during ordmarv school hour* or those uho are 
blind or those who are deaf and dumb For the education 
of the first mentioned class ot people night schools have been 
opened at certain places For the second class of people 
there ate schools particularl) m Madras and Mlahabad For 
the thi'd class of people there arc Deaf and Dumb institutes 
particularlp in Calcutta and \llahabad 
Among the special insQtuaons mav also be mentioned 
firstlp such iflSQfuaoos as $ana Nikeon Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tagore’s school at Bolepur or the Gurkul near Hardwar 
and the Ayurvedic and Lnani Tibbia college 
Another class ot special institutions ts that ot the Chiefs’ 
colleges which are five in number and are intended for the 
education of sons and relatives of die princes and the chiefs 

C^TAi*. Problem* 

Education has been presenting verv senous problems 
particularly in India, for example, the medium 0/ educauon, 
the organisauon of umvcrsioes and so on \t present 
hoMcvcr some of these problems have been solved but nevi 
problems arc constantlr ansmg In this place «e shall 
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consider a few of the chief problems connected with the 
subject of education 

Female Education 

To educate Indian ttomen is not an easy task because in 
the first place the custom of Parda prevents them from 
movmg in society, in the second place their shyness prevents 
them from mixing with men and in die third place the 
poorer classes, among whom the above two causes are not 
working, cannot afford to educate themselves or their child- 
ren Early marriage may also be regarded as an obstacle in 
the many Hov ever, progress is being made in this direction 
and various schools and colleges have been opened for 
females^^ in which mostly female teachers are kept but m 
many places in the primary classes and again in the univer- 
sities both boTS and guls are taught together This system 
IS known as co education and though it has the advantage of 
economy on the one hand and of itaioing boys and guls 
together on the other, it has the great disadvantage of 
giving the same kind of education to both boys and guls 
who as a rule ought to be educated on different lines and 
m different courses of study except of course to a limited 
extent This aspect of education soil demands a serious 
attention but it is gratifying to note that m girls’ schools 
provision is often made for teaching special subjects, suited 
for females, for example the domestic arts Still as a 
matter of fact female education needs great encouragement 
The Government have also made provisions for training 
of women teachers for vernacular schools They also have 

“ There IS siso a private UDiversirr known at Slireemaci Nathibai 
Damodha' Thikersey Indian Women a Umvenity Much useful work is 
being done in the direccion of female education by the All India Women 
Conference on Educational Reform 
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separate ladj Inspectresses for girls schools There are two 
specially noteworthy colleges in Delhi the one is tne Lads 
Hardinge Medical college for women and the other is rhe 
Lady Irwin college senii^ as a central teachers training 
college 

Poier^ of the peop e 

The po-serty of the people is a great drawback in the 
spread of education Most people arc simply unable to 
educate then children whether boys or girls Though 
poverty of the people cannot be easily removed educauon 
could be so organised as to afford ample opportunities to all 
for educating their children No doubt students arc granted 
scholarships and certain students are educated free, still much 
remains to be done and some of the Indian states have set 
the noble example of giving education free not onU in 
primary and secondary classes but even m colleges tor, 
example Patiala Certainly education is a thing on which 
much more aciennon should be bestowed 
Vhjstca! training 

We often find that the educated people are less healthy 
than the uneducated people It has to be adnutted that 
very httle attention was formerk paid to the health of 
the students, but now however vanous means hase^en 
adopted for securing better health for the students They 
take drill courses they pla> games, and uke part m va^us 
sports and arc encouraged to cultivate acUve habits -^ey 
are also uught hygiene and are subjected to frequent medical 

''in order to provide some tmhurv training also to the 
students the Umversity Training Corps has been organised 
which affords opportumues for good phi steal training 
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Boy Scouts and Ctrl Guides 

Closely connected with the subject of physical training 
and disapline is the scouting movement which so far as 
the boys are concerned is called the Boy Scouts Movement 
and so far as the girls are concerned is called the Girl Guides 
Movement The latter though making some progress has 
not yet become quite popular But the boy scouts are large 
in number and doing useful work in almost all the provinces 
There are two very important assocuQons of scouts One 
is that of the Scouts of the Baden Powell System which is 
the official system, the other is that of the Seva Samio 
Scouts, doing useful work They render important 8cr7ices 
in managing crowds and are thus a help to the Government 
police force also 

Chara ter and Moral Training 

It has to be noted chat formation of character and deve 
lopment of sound morab form an impoiunt part of a young 
man s oi woman s educacioo It is with this view that the 
ancient Indian system inculcated a definite and prescribed 
mode of life upon the students In these times however httle 
direct effort is made for the development of sound character 
though as a matter of fact this aspect of cducacon demands 
serious attention, for education should be essentially educative 
and not merely informative There is a feeling abroad 
that the present srstem of education in India is not conduave 
to character buildmg Certainly it needs much reform 
Moral and religious instruction 15 regarded as a means of 
promoting good moral life but the BriQsh Government in 
India, unwilling to mterfere with any body s religious vieu s 
and beUefs or to impose any con\tctions upon any person, 
refrains from providing any religious educaaon but mission 
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ary institutions do give some religious training though it is 
not much availed of by the students Certain other insu- 
tutioos also impart rebgious education but they are not 
many m number As a matter of fact the best ■wav of 
developmg good character among the boys and girls is to 
set before them the best example, for example is always 
better than precept The selection of teachers must be very 
careful and they should be required to mix uith the bovs 
freely and see that thei hi e good lives Secondlv the courses 
of study should include biographies of persons of high and 
noble character and stones of noble deeds and should not 
include licentious literature 

It may be remarked that educational experirrents m 
foreign countnes lead one to believe m the efhcienci of 
education imparted in a borne atmosphere In India it will 
be found easier to create such an atmosphere particularly 
because the joint familv system itself is a long step tosi ards 
It Hostels have been opened for most of the schools but 
they need important improvcmeots 

ErUrpnse. 

The question of enteipnsc is also very i-npo’-tant There 
are three bodies to be considered First 01 all there is trie 
Got ernment The Government ordinanlv maintains a feu 
institutions to serve as “models” and to “uphold a high 
standard of education” to quote the words of the Goi emment 
of Indu’s resolution of 1904 Generally eycry ciyil distnct 
has a Government High School To most other msumtions 
the Got ernment grants aids Then thc’e are the local 
bodies, that is, the Muiucipal Boards and District Boards to 
be considered They maintain almost all the pnman schools 
w ithiQ their respectiy e areas including also \ crnaa-lar schools 
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of higher standards In certain places they maintain insti- 
tutions of higher grades also, for example. High Schools 
Lastly we have to consider private enterprise A large 
number of schools and even colleges are maintained by 
private persons or assoaations, for example the various 
missionary soaeties or other Indian religious or other 
soaeties 
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JmporUrct of th u 

There is no Qea\ n? the ac that wi i T’r ot t '^es 

greater interest is being ra».cn lo the ir c i J-cian 

States Poliucal awakening in the coj-’ “saw t nas 
brought to the toretron man' que^tio-s vr aJ e 
not ansea betore or had been le t unbolted o* on adr 
solved Again the growth oi lateroauoTai and irte* «iaul 
relaQoos has made it iinpo$< ble lor aar 5t_''e to remain 
isolated o* afford to aeglect ouisid* opm.oo Tne grow th oi 
economic interdependence has also tended to produce the 
sates stare or affairs Therefore as a result ol \arjcus torces 
the subject of Ind-an ^aces has assuTed g ear imponince 
and in «ew ol the proMSioa trade bt the ren Go ernrrent of 
India Act of 19,1 lor a tedciation of /''cLa me jdmg the 
states a studr ot lhl^ subject has b*co-'e su i " i—ponant. 

The Indian states foma a con<idc'ab)e oart t lodia and 
for some l^c past thc\ base been colic u t Ci kd I-dian 
Inia as distinguished iroai the ot*’cr pa t " « n as B tisn 
Indii Both from t*’- simi of area a^d no"- at n tl c\ can 
make up 10 a2gregr’'e a tairs bi-» coart- Th c \cr an 
area of 7,12,508 ‘qaare mnej, that 1 o\c >9 ^ cc t t the 
total area of India wh-ch li iS.cS 679 'qua i. r l s ThLir 
acg'cgatc populanoo is 8,1 j,»o, 84 } that i oser ajpcrccnt 
of the total pooulaiion ot Intka whi h is aS m ■•78 and 
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forms nearly one-lifth of tlie population of the whole 
world This also increases their importance. 

The Chief Questions 

Among the chief questions which a study or description of 
the Indian States involves may be mentioned the foUowmg — 
Thcit foreign relations and external pohcy, their internal 
administration, theur relationship with the Paramount Power, 
their position in India and Indian adnumstration, their 
posmon in the Empire and m the wrorld at large, and finally 
in the states themselves the relationship between the rulers 
and the sub]ea$, 

"DiffieuUm of Treatment. 

Having in view the quesuons menuooed above any tteat- 
neot of the subject of Indian sutes is necessarily attended 
with numerous difficulties. The suces number in all about 
700 and no uniform treatment of them can be attempted, 
for they diiler from one another in many respects The 
tufference in size is so great that while Kashmir covers an 
area of 84,238 square miles certam states do not extend 
beyond 20 square miles and certain others are little mote 
than small holdings In the tnattei of revenues also the 
difference is equally great, for while Hyderabad has a revenue 
of about 8 crores and 74 lakhs of rupees, certain states have 
got a revenue amounting not even to half a lakh of rupees.^ 
Similarly is the case with population * Again the status 

'Tor esimpf?, the itite of Lava in lta;putana Km m area of 19 
iquare milet and a revenue of abont SO 000 nipees and the Wadi Estate in 
the Deccan State Agency has an a'ea of 12 squat* miles and 1 revenue 
of t 000 rupees 

'Hyderbid haa a popubuon of 14,512,161 and Vadi Estate of 
1 704 only 
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and po-^ers enjoyed br the states also dufsr ven \ndeI7 
in difierent cases These depend not n'erelv on the tenrs 
of the treaties trhich tcere entered into betsreen the East 
India CoTipanv and the states but also on the nature and 
extent of intc'fcren'-e v-h*ch the Bntish Got ernn-ent may 
from tune to time cxc'ci'e in the ca'c of particular states 
The treaties thetrsehes oiifet \erv muen from one another 
as the conditioni under 'fthjch they were made dincredm 
difierent cases 

As regards their administration al‘0 the dd^trence is a 
marked one W hilc cctam states are administered almost 
in the same manrer and xritS the same cn’meact as British 
India, others differ in diffcrert decree* In some 0' them 
people have a voice in the adr itustration ano can get their 
grievances redressed in the ordini'i constitutional manner, 
while in some the\ hate litde soice 

On account of these differences it is no* possible to gne 
any account of the sutts whicb mav appiv to all ot them. 
For this reason the subiect will be t'cated onl\ n a gmeral 
manner with particular references wnere necessarv and exam- 
ples of va'iaoons from the general account vill be giien as 
occasion demands 

With these observations the qaesuons aesenbed abos c 
will be treated m order 
Foreign 'Rilations ard Fsftrral Po'iq 

As regards foreign rclauoos and external pohev the sutes 
may be said to base no control oxer them rnough in 
certain cases, especially in the trcaoc. ente-ed into by Lord 
Wellesley, the sutes svcrc regarded, according to the terms 
of their trcaucs, as equals ot the East India Companj . gradual- 
It It so happened that all the states lost cn-trol oter their 
foreign affairs At presc"! they canroi declare v. ar O' male 
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peace or enter into other relations \71th any power, nor 
can they have dealings with other states In their relauons 
with foreign powers and other states it is the Paramount 
Pow er that acts for them Again when any dispute arises 
between two or more states they must refer the matter to 
the Paramount Power 

Int’i-ral AdnmiAr^tion 

In the matter of internal administration the states are in 
theory sovereign, that is, the ruleis arc free to adtmmster 
their teintones as they like The treaties which were con- 
cluded between the states and the East India Company 
were cleat in this respect and the Company almost 10 all cases 
disclaimed mterference in internal affairs Only in a few 
cases the treaues required that the punces should receive the 
ads ice of the British Resident The supulations of the 
treaties securmg full interna! sovereignty to the states were 
also in effect reiterated by British Administrators and 
Statesmen^ However, Lord Canning declared in his minute 
of iS^o “that the Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping In to Set right such serious abuses m a Natise 
Gosetnment as may threaten any part of the country’ with 
anarchy or disturbance ” He also made it clear that in 
such cases apart from ordinary interference the Government 
of India may also assume temporary charge of a state if 
there be suihaent reason to do so So that in practice we 
find that the British Government has from time to time 
interfered with the internal administration as occasion arose 

' In thii connection (he Peoclanutioii of Queen ^lCIorla made in ISIS 
ma/ be r*merrbercd *hich aaid that no encroachments would be allowed on 

the n^hta and dominjona of ihe pnace% The Queen made te clear that 

we shall resist the rights, dagiutT and honour of me Naiire princes at 
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and has sometimes actually gone to the extent of deposing 
a ruler and installing his heir in his place or even assuming 
temporary charge of the state itself However as a general 
rule the British Government scrupulously respects the in 
ternal authonty of the rulers 
This deviation in practice from the still unaltered terms of 
the treaties has mosth been the natural result of conditions 
prevailing in the states Sometimes the treatise themselves 
were capable of various interpretations Gonsidering this 
state of affairs Dr Mohan Singh Mehta observes that “The 
baste prmaples of the Company’s engagements with the 
states uete incompauble. if not illogical But there can 
be no clear defimuon of this mtcrferencc and the princes have 
been complaining of the gradual encroachment upon their 
nghts They demand a clear dcfinioon of their status in 
terms of then treaues which thev think are some^es not 
respected by the British Goverameot As a result of the 
agitation the Budet Committee was appointed to report 
onthematterbutits report was not sansfactory to the 
princes It may be remembered that the Commit ee 
could not arme at a formula uhich could cover the exercise 
of paramountev m this matter In pracuce the Go^ ernment 

of Indu interferes in different degrees accor mg 
necessity, of which the Government itself is t ® “ 

Speaking m 1909 Lord Mmto laid stress on the mimmum 
of mterference ^ith the states m theit affairs 
regards dooontons the Bnnsh Govemtoen. has no. . 
terfeted sntce dte Qoeen-s ptocUmaOon On 
rt has someomes been eer, hberal. for '-*7' ' “'7'“'”^ 
the state of Mysore 10 its old rolinc m ton 

gtanung rnimg potte.s to d.e of Benares tn .,1. 


* Lo'd Huctns* »nd the Iniao State*. 
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Getural Conduct of Admimstratan 

Ordinarily the states have their independent administration 
within their terntones This administration varies m different 
degrees in the case of different states, for which there are two 
chi^f reasons In the first place the powers of administration 
exercised by states are not the same tn all cases and la the 
second place the mode of a dminis tration itself differs in 
different states 

As regards the first we may notice various gradations from 
full sovereignty to mere shadow of authority For example, 
Hyderabad has its own currency consisting of gold and 
silver coins and of notes It has also its own postal service 
and stamps Again as regaras judicial administration certain 
states have got High Courts of their own On the other 
hand some smaller states enjoy very little power 

Ordinarily the states luve all the paraphernalia of ad* 
ministration, that is, they have miliury and police forces, 
jail executive, judiciary and so on They have also theif 
can laws and carrv on other departments, like forest, health, 
educauon, sanitauon etc In certain cases they have their 
own railw avs also As a matter of practice and for the sake 
of convenience they usually model their administration on 
the lines of British administration, and though they have the 
nght to make independent laws for their subjects, they 
mostly see that their lavs conform to the lavrs of British 
India as far as possible The gradation of their courts 
also IS very much hkc that in Bntish India Generally there 
IS more uniformity m the cri minal law and procedure than 
m avil and much more so than in revenue or tenancy law 
and procedure 

Some states have got Legislative Councils also and 
as VC base seen in connection with woman suffrage 
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certain states are ver? much advanced in that re-^pect ® In 
the matter of education also some states hare shova re 
matLable progress, both in the matter of hteracy and 
encouragement of education* 

The rulmg prince IS the chief erecunve jud-cial as vreO as 

legislative authorit> in his state and he takes an acuve part 
m the administr„t.on The highest officer below him is m 
many places called th» Dewan or Diwan who is o ten ffie 
president of the executive counal of the state vhe “ such a 
counal exists . . 

We shall now see ui brief the constiruuoD of the 
four premier states, nairclv Hrderabad Kashmir 
Mysore and Batoda All of these hate got thm own hish 
Courts They have also got Esecume ^urcils W 
Hyderabad the Council has a President and other membe s 

in charge of various departments in ° 

*= nrc ambers of Counal In “ 

the Detean is the Ptesident of the Co^al As lesatds th 
legtslatuee, Hydetabad has a 

mLbeis telth an ofSeia! maiont, and l^shnut has a Sme 
Assemble sr.th a non offieial tna|otitr Batoda has a Leg. 
have Depanraent under a latg.l Remembt.neet uhtch s 
responsible fo making lairs and has also a Legislatii c Counal 
rSte has tsro Houses Uie one ts called the Eepms uau, e 
Asserblp Li?L other is called die Legislame Counal .he 
Let consisang of 50 members rath a non offical ni.|ont, 

‘’’^A’s°iegatds the nul.tani force the paramount P°”" J'"' 

enbes aL hm... lU strength As a 

states hare no occasion .0 defend themselses from outs de 


c ill 14 ibo^* 
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aggression, for the paramount power protects them from 
such aggressions But there are two uses of maintaimog 
such a force, the one is for display and the other for service 
to the Imperial Government in cases of need ^ 

V^lationships with The Paramomt Power 
This is a very debatable subject and the relationships of the 
states with the Paramount Power arc in many respects better 
understood than defined This subject has many aspects 
First of all there is the question of the Paramount Power, 
that IS, whether the Crown or the Government of India is the 
suzerain The treaties with the states were entered into bv 
the East India Company whose powers were taken over by 
the Crown Thus the Crown became the suzerain power 
But though this may be the legal or theoreuca! position, in 
practice the stares are not allowed to deal with the Crown 
directly So that for pracucal purposes it is the Govern 
ment of India that exercises the powers of Suzerainty But 
It must be remembered that the Governor General as 
Mceroy represents the Crown in India 
Under tbs Federal constitution of India at planned by (be Cntrn 
ment of India Act of \e^^^ the powers connected mtb the exercise 
of the functions of the Crown in its relations with the states shall, 
if not exerased by His Majesty, be txerased only by His Majesty's 
Kepresentatne or by the persons aetmg under his authority This 
Kepresentatne will be appointed ly Hts hlajesty and may be the 
same person as the Coiemrr General 
Then there is the important question of exerase of para- 
mountcy, that is, how and in what cases is this exerase made 

’ Services tendered by ib« «*t«$ u« very v»lu»ble In the Use Greet 
Curopcin War tome of the pniKn «g the M>hari;is of Piciela and 
Bikaner went sa person to the battle field apart from tending troopt and 
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or felt To undersUnd this xie maj nouce the follotvmg 
points — 

I. In the e\ternal relations of the states or in inter-statal 
matters the Paramount Power is all m all It regulates all 
these relations and has left no independent authontj to the 
states. It also decides the disputes arisen between them 
2 In the matter of mtemal adnunistraaon the Paramount 
Power usually respects theauihotit> of the rulers and does 
not concern itselt with tncii affurs But m cases of gross 
in)usuce threatening the peace of the country or in cases 
of gross nus rule or for other sulUcicnt cause of which the 
sole ludge is the Paramount Power itsc't, it does take steps 
to set matters right This ma> be done b> remonstrance or 
giving adMce to the parucular ruler concerned and putting 
the necessars pressure on him to carrv u out, bv getting some 
officer appointed in the *ute who wUJ carry out the oecessan 
measures, by deoosing a prince or making him abdicate 
and installing his heir in his place, or finalh by assuming 
charge of the state itself* 

1 The Paramount Power protects the states from all 
out.ide dangers and also undertakes to secure the rulers in 
theit possession So tto » hen the peace of am state is 
thictened men on account of nets o. dtsodets the Para 
mount Power ntersenes to set the matters rij, 

SUMS tn turn help the Paramount Potcer m nmes of need 
teth men and tnonev and the rulers themselves often fi ht 
for It The imhurv strength and armaments etc ol each 

■n. .1 

conduct ind grw. muso'cmmcnt 

Rio III of Indore hid to ibdicot* in To.cf 

of Nibhi .tpiroted h.mieW from idm^tnoon > 
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state are prescribed by the Paiamount Power. 

j The suzerain power is the genera! guardian of 
minor princes So that whenever the ruler of a state happens 
to be, minor, the Government of India manages for the edu- 
cation of the ruler and for the administration of his state 
Generally in such casts a council with a president is appointed 
to carry on the administration 

This question of minority admmiscration is a very thorny 
one and the part played by the suzerain in this matter is 
often resented But the Goiernmeal of India arc defirute 
in then attitude and in ipiy they issued a declarauon asserting 
their role as trustees and custodians of the rights, interests 
and traditions of a state during a mmoiicy They, however, 
promised to atuch due weight to requests made by individual 
ruling princes or chiefs regarding any principles they might 
wish to be adopted in case of that own states or families 

6 The Bt ush Government maintains and controls col- 
leges for the education of the princes and that relauons 

7 As suzerain power the British Government at the 
time of succession or investiture gives a recogniuon of the 
succeeding ruler In the ca'c of a direct natural heir, as 
announced by Lord Chelmsford in 1917, this recognition 
IS only formal and the obligation to obtain it docs not 
impair the inherent right to succeed 

When there is no direct heir to succeed a ruler, an heir 
can be adopted and almost all states possess the tight of 
adoption 

8 The Paramount Power recaves tributes, which vary 
in amount according to the arcumstances of each particular 
case, from many of the states, as for example, Benares, Jaipur, 
Travancorc etc Certain states also receive tributes from 
certain others, for example, Baroda receives tributes from a 
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number of states of Kathia'uar 

The suzerain pouer also receives what is known as nazar 
But now the occasions of receiving nazars ha\ e been very 
much limited in new of the annoancement made bj Lord 
Reading in 1921 that His Majesty had been pleased to dis 
pense with the presentation of nazar on ceremonial visits 
or receptions cither to himself or to members of his family 
or to his officers to whom it had been customary to prescnl 
them except at instaUauoos and invcsatures 

Potition in Ii dia and Indian adminsiration 

So far the posmon of the states in India and Indian ad- 
nuttistraaon is marked by an important degree of aloofness 
The rulers as w ell as their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India* The states are also free to lesy 
their own customs and can free'y trade with Bntish India 
Only in cases of manome states are ce-tain rest'icuons 
imposed 

The rulers of the states are honoured in British India 
They are entided to a presenoed number of salutes accord 
mg to the states of which they arc rulers and chei are also 
somctirres entitled to personal salutes The highest number 
of salutes is 21 lor the rulers of Baroda, G« alior Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Mysore In 1899, while speaking at Gwalior, 
Lord Curzoa claimed the rulers of the suics ss his col- 
leagues and partners in the administration ol the country 
The subjects of the sutes can also be admitted like British 
subjects to most of the pubhc olices m British India 

•Iq c.s« of cnminib «lu> comm o2enc« cos''-^^W' t.r Bril'! 
loj jn Court* totf to a s jic t'tc iiatc lu Hur « ir bound to 

hind them or«r but the En iih ltd oa Po i c cacool a re* iSc"! ailbou 
iht penrj iijn cf the *tat_ 
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The princes are protected by special legislation from 
sinister propaganda etc for example the Indian States (Pro 
teetjon Against Disaffection) Act of 1922 
l&utmiv ihe siatti mil bt $» elostr contatt mib Bntijb a’j/i 
Its admmslratisn AspnmBtdl^ the G&iemmnt of India Act of 
3935 thi Fedt ration of Irdia to he estahhsbed shall me lade those of 
ih • Indian states n hek ha e acceded or mo) accede later to the Federa 
i/sn For the p irpose of a'cesston the ruler of the state acceding 
shall exe'ide an instrument Jknoan at the Instrument of Accession, 
in nbich he mil author!^ the exercise by the federation authorities, 
onlj for the purpose of the federation, of all such functions as may he 
tested in them hj or under the Act He as!l tpenf tally r-ention 
the matters aitb respect to vhseb the Executue or the "Legitla^un 
of the Federation may exercise its pover end mil also specify the 
Imitations to a Inch such exercise of fu/uhons may he subject 
The Cotemor General mil ban special responsibiUtj for ihe 
preteeim of the rights of any Indian state and the nghts end 
dignity of Its ruler 

As regards ihe exercise of exteuine authority, ti mil remain 
listed in the federated state except tn so far as it is excluded by 
virtue of 0 Federal Las' 

As regards legislation, the Federal hegislature can make lavs 
for a federated state sn aceordanee mtb the Instnmtnt of Accession 
of that state and suhieet to any Itmtahons contained therein A 
Federal law which extends to a federated stale shall supersede aety 
law made by the state » hub may be repugnant to ihe federal Ian 
It has also been specifically pumsded that the exeeutne authority 
of a federated state shall he so extrastd at to seeiire respect for the 
lasts of the Federal Legislature applicable to the state 
As regards judinal admiristration, fbe aufhonly of the Federal 
Court shall extend 01 er the federated stales XJrder certain arcums 
lances the Federal Court bat omunaljunsdietion in disputes in which 
a state is a party It can also bear appeals from High C oirrts 
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in federated States in cerian cases Su b an aptiial s} Jl c h nay 
of special case to be slated to tb- High Court co-ct’rd for i^e 
opinon of the Federal Court To certain exter he an c d 
bj the Federal Court ard by ar udgnent of the Pr,j C ir I is 
made binding on federated s ales also 

All aniconties, eiiil era jud. sal, of the Federated Stafs as 
also of British India shall at in ad of the Federal Court nh 0 
has poaer, as respects I otb British India and ftdera ed states, 
to order atterdarce of ary ptrsor or production of ary d cue ert etc 
\As regards the eorUitut on, composition cd procedure etc of 
a, tt, Uin'. «rd N JU ,an 4 th . 

lb, ,s r,f, fT,J ft 4 «« Cft f ” I 

n, Art has pmiitdlbal suhmt U Ih prtinmi cj tb: Ir rt,' 
rt,nt of Aortrtm of o F.drtof.d iftft ti, ngb:, ord ob.uoff o, 
of the Crossn in relation to the states remesn uiuge: eet 


Position in the Empire ard th njrld at large 

Theoretically most of the states ate allies of the Cto^ n 
So that thei. sums is very high Bo. P"cn^l7 ■' “ 
lotvet as IS cleat from the pooets eaete.sed bt, aod 
eoouol placed ovet, them \Md. Ule maogouuoo of *e 
Federation Ihei. pos.oon vdl pethips be 
becaose diey mil temun federa.ed amts of die 
of India Ukc other provinces ol Bnnsh India 
subject to Its authonn , -v ,pHe 

Again m world affans ihev cam-o. b' 
pendent sutes or sovereign powers T cj v o 

pohey or lelauons of iheir .mcrnauonal impor 

But though the sure, as >“''‘‘7 “'"".j „mirl.able 
lance, the nilers of some ot these ,, evampl- 

qoalrnes and have acqmred muraanonal lame • 

L Mahataias of PanaU imd Bdune^^^ “ 
reputation in taking part in 
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War^® and after, in the League of Nations and m various 
international bodies the Indian representatives including 
certain rulers of the Indian states have played important 
parts and rendered valuable contubutions 

The formation of the Federation will give wider opportu- 
nities to the Princes to earn a name for themselves 

Th StaUs and ibe r Suhjfftt 

The inhabitants of a sute ate the subjects of its Rulec. 
Ordinarily a Ruler commands great respect in his state 
and IS sometimes greeted by his people with demonstrations 
of Arti etc. The subjects usually pay him the homage due 
to a RljS from bis praji according to the Dbannasastfas Bat 
with the change of times people have begun to be censaous 
of that grievances agamsc the administration Vanous 
forces have combined to produce discontent in the mmds 
of the people The growth of coostituuonal government in 
Bnush India, the spread of educauon in the states, the 
prevalence of the ideas of democracy and popular tepresen 
taaon have all roused the minds of the slumbenng people. 
At the same time the personal iclatioos subsisting between 
the Rulers and their subjects are gradually vanishing and the 
people now look upon thar Ruler merely as an admmis- 
tratof The Rulers themselves, often educated in English 
atmosphere and sometimes in England, do not inspire the 
same confidence in their subjects as the Ruler who lived 
among his people and almost as one of them 

As a result of all this we find an agitation in the states for 
grant of popular control over the administtauon. The 


“It »ill be remembered tb« la t»l9 England w 
tel „rjni »hich the tjceroy , « rtportm- that the Oale 
700 m number inth one accord rallied to the defence o 
ciiercd (heir pericnal umcci and mourcea of the mtt. 


'« St rred by the 
ers cf states J»ouc 
jf the Empire and 
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people gather in conferences, as for e^mple, thi. States 
People’s GDnference and d ema nd nghts and pnnleje'; In 
response to then demands or to secure better goternnient 
some of the states hare associated their people m the 
administration in various degrees 

It IS notev orthv that under the Government of India ^ct 
of 1935 the seats reserved tor the States in the Federal Legis- 
lature are to be filled bv persons appointed b\ the Rulers of 
the States and not elected or chosen bt tbeir oeople This 
further produces discontent among the subjects of the States 

PobitraJ O^'trs 

As noted earber in the chapter on Central \dmini tration 
the relations of the Government ot India n ith the Indian 
States are looked after bv the Political Depanment under the 
direct and personal siipcmsioo o‘ the Got ernor General 
himself The officers through u horn the poti ers of the Gov- 
emmeat are exercised in this matter are know n as Pobncai 
Officers and it 1$ thei uho form the channel ot communica- 
tion bettreen the Gotemment of India and the Indian 
States In the larger states there arc Residents, as tor example 
in Baroda and Htderabad In the \ccnci<. , e tr the Rai 
putana Agenct, there are Agents to he Got ernor General 
These Agents arc assisted hr local Residents, as m L daipur 
and Gw ahor, or b\ Pobucal Agents asmBhopal In the states 
under ProMncial Go'crrments the lar crones ha\c P‘>liucal 
Agents and m the smaller ones the Co lector or the f a-n 
raissioners discharge the tunctions ot tne P^uuea \ -nts 
For Provincial State tbe G nerror o* the rroiin^c is u uall) 
him'eb the Agent to tne Gosemor General Bjt the 
Madras Prcsidencs has ti\e states each ot whic^ has an 
Agent to the Governor General 

The political othcers k.ep the Go\c-nme'-t iniormed of 
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the affairs and administration of die states They a'e also 
ejected to assist and adwse the rulers in anv administrative 
or other matters on which they may be consulted 

The Chamber of Pr/nns 

We have seen above*^ how and when the Chamber of 
Pnnces or the Narendra hlandal was inaugurated It is 
composed of the nilcrs of major states who are members of 
the Chamber and the representatives of groups of smaller 
states The chief officer of the Chamber is called the 
Chancellor who is selected by the members themselves by 
vote There is also a Pro-Chancellor selected in the same 
manner as the Chancellor to act for him when he is absent 
out of India The Chamber has again a Standing Committee 
whose members ate selected by \otes This committee 
considers the subjeas to be discussed at the meetings of the 
Chamber 

The Viceroy himself is the president of the Chamber, 
which meets once a year and considers questions submitt (.3 
to it concerning the Princes, their rights and privileges and 
position m the imperial affairs Its proceedings which were 
formerly held in camera have smee 1929 been made generally 
open to the public 

It must however be remembered that the Chamber is 
merely a recommendatory body SuU it affords to the 
Princes a umque opportumty of discussing their affairs es 
pressing their views and increasing ifaeirtveight in the country 
and in the imperial affairs 

Thi Fi turi 

The future of the states wiU very much depend upon 

”S« ptga fl P2 »!>oTf 
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the 'vrorkmg ot the Feds'al Cor>titatiOT B-r it i clear 
that, vhile losing m certain degrees then au onocz , the 
states trill ga_n in r-eight and ir — no'^oce and thei ■ane's 
will find unnrecccenicd o-'po'Tiin.ties or p'otirg tneir 
trorth and 'hotrinsr ihei' capaarr Th^r ttni no c ore 
remain separate enacts bui mil ceco-m. rans ot a -I'ger 
trhole havins a ed m cm* o-aj sc.^_ 



Sipplement 

Commencement of the Act of ifjj 

The Government of India Act 1955 provided m Section 
477 that part II of the Act, that is, the part relating to the 
Fcdcrauon of Indu “shall come into force on such date 
as His Majest) may appoint by the PtocUmauon estab- 
lishing the Federation ” and “ The remamdet of 

this Act shall, subject to any express provision to the contra 
ry, come into force on such date as His Majesty m Coun- 
cil may appoint ” 

Commencement of certain proiutons 

By an Order m Council entitled “ The Government of 
India (Commencement and Transitory Provisions) Order 
i9j 6” His Majesty has ordered that the provisions of the 
Act, other than those relating to the FedcraUon of India, the 
Federal Railway Authority, the Federal Court and the pay etc 
of the Commander m Chief, shall come into force on the 
1st of April 19J7, while the provisions relating to the Federal 
Railway Authority and the Federal Court shall come into 
force on a date to be appointed by his Majesty in Council, 
and those relating to the pay etc of the Commander in Chief 
shall not come into force until the establishment of the 
Federation It may be noted that the Federal Court and the 
Federal Railway Authority shall come into existence, not- 
withstanding that the Federation bas not yet been established 
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Sitppkmet t 

Constitution of 0 nssa ard S rd 

Though the pro'i I'lons ot me \ct reeardme the aiimm 
tration of provinces are to come into torce on the is ot 
April 1937 the prosinces of Oassa and Sind have a 
readr be n con c ruted as separate prosinces bv Order in 
Council entitled the Govermient ot India ^Constitution 
of Orissa) Order 19 6 and The Govercmecr of India 
(Constitution ot Smd) Order 1956 respectirelv svhose pro 
visions came into torce on the ist ot \pni ]9 j(j The nest 
Province of Onssa ha been composed ot the Oris'a Dn 1 ion 
of the earher Bihar and On sa province ceruin areas tran 
ferr-d from the Madras Pres dencv and cenam a ca tran 
ferred trom the Central Pros mces 

Qrarts in aid to ctrta r Pro r 

'in Order in Council eontled The Government ot India 
(Distnbuuon 01 Revenue) Order i9j<) has orotided tor 
making grants in aid to certain protince as tol o« s — 

(1) The Lnitcd Provinces Rs t lakhs n each tear 
of the first 5 vears from commencement ot the part of the 
Aa relating to provinces 

(2) Assam Rs 30 lakhs in each vear 

(j) The North West Frontier Protmct Rs 100 lakhs 
in each vear 

(4) On sa Rs 47 Jakhs in the ftrst icar alter commence 
ment of the part ot the \ct relatinc to pros mces 4 lakhs 
in each of the succccdint. 4 scats and 4 lakhs m eterv 
subsequent tear 

(t) Smd Rs 110 lakhs m th nr t tear alter com 
mencement ot the pan ot the ict rvlitinc t protincc 
105 lakhs in each 01 the succccdinc 9 'sar 8c lakhs m each 
of the next zo rears 6 f lakhs in each ot the n-tt 5 sear 
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6o lakhs in each of the next j years and 55 lakhs in each of 
the next 5 years 

The grants will be charged on the revenues of the Federa- 
tion 

High Court at Nagpur 

A High Court of Judicature has been estabhshed at Nag* 
pur by Letters Patent this year (1936). 



